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EDITORIAL 


A light, swift flurry of snow falls gently on the red satin bow 
of the bay wreath which hangs on the big white front door, while 
within the house,, the glow of the hearth fire casts a soft light 
upon the holly berries entwined with ivy. Hung high in the door- 
way is a sprig of fresh mistletoe ready to catch us unawares and 
to cause laughter and merriment at our expense. 

Have you ever paused a moment to think of Christmas with- 
out its holly, mistletoe, and rosemary? The idea of decorating 
for festive occasions originated in an era before Christianity. 
With the birth of our Saviour and his entrance into Jerusalem 
amid the joyousness of people strewing palm-branches along his 
way, it has been enlarged upon, until today it has become in- 
stinctive. The Christmas season seems to remind us that as ever- 
greens are always alive and flourishing so Christ in us shall have 
life everlasting. 




CHRISTMAS EVE 


Hundreds of people, 

Laden with bundles. 

Surge through the streets. 

Urchins surround gay shop windows 
Casting longing glances 
At candies, toys and turkeys. 

The family at home 
Tie up knobby packages. 

Dad tries his best 
To make the tree stand straight. 
Excited children hang up stockings. 
Tons of snow, 

With starry flakes, 

Make ghosts of people. 

Midnight chimes 

And, from the gates of Heaven, 

The Christ child looks down upon 
His people united 
In a happy struggle 
To make His birthday 
A Day of Joy. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


A sharp, cold air. 

Snow falling gently, slowly, 

Faces wreathed with happy smiles, 

Cheeks red and tingling, eyes sparkling, 

People hurrying, rushing, 

Carrying armfuls of mysterious packages. 

Shop windows gaudily decorated, 

Small children eyeing breathlessly, with rounded eyes 
The fascinating display of mechanical toys. 
Wreaths of holly tied with a splash of brilliant red, 
Decorating doors and windows. 

Excitement and joy fill the very air. 

“A Merry Christmas” is on the tip of every tongue. 
The spirit of Christmas brightens the whole world. 

Eleanor Goodyear. 


’TIS MORE BLESSED TO GIVE 


Christmas Eve ! A flurry of snow was covering the deserted 
streets. The shop windows were becoming bare and losing their 
holiday appearance. A few weary shoppers struggled with last 
minute bundles and drooping Christmas trees, unmindful of the 
Salvation Santa’s bell. They were going home to excited faces 
and cozy living room fires. 

Above the noise of the streets came the hoarse cry of a little 
newsboy, ragged, unkempt. He held his few remaining papers 
close to his shivering body as a protection against the snow and 
cold. His blue lips were startling against his strange white face 
and dark circled eyes. But he valiantly called forth his papers in 
a husky voice. Then through the streets came a tap-tap, unmis- 
takably the stick of a blind man feeling his way among the shop- 
pers. An old, white-haired man, bent with cares and age shuffled 
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slowly to the newsboy. He was singing in a quivering voice a 
Christmas carol. 

“We -three kings of the Orient are, 

Bearing gifts we traverse afar.” 

The little lad stopped. “Bearing gifts !” He slowly opened 
his tightly clenched fist and stared at his few pennies, then at the 
old man. His eyes filled with tears. Poor man, blind, cold, maybe 
homeless. But the little newsboy still had a few papers to sell. 
So brushing his tear filled eyes with the sleeve of his ragged 
sweater he ran over to the blind man and dropped his small gift 
into the tin cup. “Merry Christmas, Sir!” said he, and darted 
swiftly away and was soon lost in the falling snow. 

The wind increased and whirled the snow into high white 
drifts. Only a few remaining shoppers scurried along the cold, 
deserted streets warmed by thoughts of awaiting home-fires. And 
so Christmas Eve passed. 

The first streak of dawn heralded the birthday of the 
Saviour. A burly policeman hurrying home from his night watch 
noticed a tiny figure huddled on the protecting steps of a tall 
church. He walked quickly over and knelt by the form of a little 
ragged newsboy who clutched with one hand a few papers to his 
silent heart. The other white hand was stretched forth as if in 
the act of giving. 

Edythe Russell. 


CHRISTMAS 


So clear, so dark, so still, so cold ! 

The moon casts a mark of light so bold ; 

It cuts the dark, and Lo! a star 
Leads all to Bethlehem afar 
Where in a manger the Holy Babe lies, 

Born to the world to make us rise 

By His sweet will and teachings true 

To our Father in Heaven, who made Christ, too. 

Betty Russell. 
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CHRISTMAS 


Bells of Christmas chiming clear 
Through the frosty air, 

Carols ringing far and near ; 

Music everywhere. 

Everyone is gay and glad, 

Filled with Christmas joy; 

For into this world so sad 
There came a little Boy ! 

As a Boy to save the Earth, 

To free from shame and pall, 

So everything is full of mirth; 

Christ’s spirit rules o’er all. 

Constance Clough. 


TOMMY’S CHRISTMAS 


The snow fell in large, soft flakes, illuminating the darken- 
ing sky. The little white house looked like one huge snowflake, 
with cheery bright lights shining out through the windows. A 
wreath of holly brightened the door. 

At the window stood Tommy. His big blue eyes were lighted 
with an expectant look. Could he see Santa better through the 
window or should he go outside to look for him? The tinkle of 
bells reached his ears. Santa Claus ! 

The shadows lengthened and Tommy could no longer see out 
into the dark. Would Mother mind? He would not ask Mother; 
he would go alone to look for Santa Claus. His little coat was in 
the hall. The tinkle of bells down the street ! Maybe if he ran 
he would reach them. 

Soon his little feet were wet and his hands were cold. Snow- 
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flakes glistened in his yellow curls. The tinkle of bells was farther 
away now. He must run faster. The snow fell thicker from 
the dark sky. Tommy thought the snow was ugly, especially since 
it made him feel so cold, so—, so—, so. 

Two hours later, the doorbell rang in the little white cot- 
tage. A husky farmer stood at the door with a sleeping, cold 
child in his arms. Tommy’s mother put Tommy to bed and 
cuddled him in soft blankets. 

The next morning the sun shone in at Tommy’s window. A 
dancing sunbeam hit Tommy’s eye. “Oh, muva, where’s the 
tinkle? Where’s Santa Claus? Oh! Oh! Oh!” Tommy was 
among his presents. 

That night Tommy was a tired little boy. He had played, 
driven trains and had roller-skated on the rugs. But as he closed 
his sleepy eyelids, he said, “Muva, wasn’t it funny the way Santa 
Claus was here all the time and I went out so far to look for 
him ?” 

Tommy’s mother sighed, “Sweet little baby, some people look 
for happiness all over the world and then find it at their own 
door.” 

But Tommy did not hear. He was dreaming of his Teddy- 

bear. 

Marion B. Andrew. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


Downy snowflakes, falling from heaven on the already 
ladened trees, glittered in the moonlight. The mellow tones of 
the church bells, blending their rich bass with the tinkling soprano 
of the sleigh-bells, chimed out on the stillness a harmonious 
Christmas carol. Candles, twinkling merrily beneath the half- 
drawn shades, gladdened with their hope and cheerfulness the pass- 
ers-by. The stars laughed and winked fondly to one another as 
they guarded the earth below. The whole world had forgotten 
its care. It was happy once more and at peace, for it was Christ- 
mas Eve. 


Margaret Ganson. 
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THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


A blanket of soft, warm .snow covers the enchanted world. 
The darkness of the night is broken by the pale light of the moon, 
Avhich reveals millions of sparkling diamonds scattered over the 
intense whiteness of the earth. The motionless, bare trees spread 
their black shadows grotesquely, apparently trying to hide the 
beauty of the night. 

Somewhere, on that night of love and joy, there was a tiny 
cottage, fairly bursting with the spirit of Christmas. Two tiny 
flannel-clad figures knelt by their mother’s side. After an endless 
list of “God-blesses”, each one sweetly asked that all the little 
children in the world should get everything from Santy that they 
wanted. 

Later, when the lights had been turned out, and the Sand- 
man had visited each little excited child, a stray moonbeam stole 
into the room, and cast its faint light on the faces of the sleeping 
children. 

Dark curls were mingled with light curls on the white pillow. 
Two baby blue eyes, and two questioning brown eyes were closed 
in peaceful slumber. Their dark lashes cast soft shadows on the 
faintly flushed cheeks. Each tiny rosebud mouth smiled faintly 
probably because of the last thought of Santa Claus before sleep 
claimed them. 

Midnight — and the earth is hushed and peaceful. Suddenly 
in the dark sky, there appears a tiny spot, which grows larger and 
larger. The jingle of sleigh-bells breaks the quiet of the night. 
As the speck grows nearer, and the noise becomes louder, eight 
prancing reindeer dash across the moon, pulling after them a 
heavily-laden sleigh. 

The sleigh drops slowly to the roof of that small cottage, and 
after a short time it rises again, and slowly disappears into the 
black of the night. 


Eleanor Goodyear. 


HARK, YE GOOD FOLK 


Hark ! the bells are ringing now ! 

To church must good folk go. 

For ’tis the day that Christ was born, 

Who saved the world, ye know. 

So hasten, hasten on your way. 

’Tis time for worship, not for play. 

Mildred Damon. 


A CHRISTMAS POEM 


Everywhere children are hoping for toys, 

For Christmas is coming with all of its joys. 

Soon good Santa Claus down the chimney will creep 
All laden with presents for children who sleep. 

Gladys Murphy. 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT 


Red and green are blazing 
On my hearth-stone bright; 
Everyone is happy 
For it’s Christmas Night. 

O’er the ground a snowy sheet 
Is seen by pale moonlight, 

And carolers are chanting 
On this Christmas Night. 


Ann Fenderson. 
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RECIPE FOR A HAPPY LIFE 


Take a cup of cheerfulness, beat in a quart of kindness, stir 
slowly adding a large spoonful of smiles. Beat well, adding 
gradually a pleasant thought for those around you and bake in 
your own cheerful sunshine. Be very careful not to let the 
mixture burn with frowns and ugliness. Remove when thorough- 
ly cooked and overflowing in a sauce of laughter and jokes. Serve 
generously on a rainy, blue day to those who seem most unhappy. 

Barbara Damon. 


SUNRISE FROM THE DESERT 


Sitting up in my cot on the Colorado desert early one morn- 
ing I looked off into the east. A pale-gray light was creeping 
up in the eastern sky. All around it was cold, and dark, and 
quiet. Suddenly, I heard the long whining wail of a coyote 
calling to his mate. An answer came from a far-distant ridge. 
These wolflike animals are the heralds of the morning who 
break the death-like silence of the desert. The sky grew lighter 
and the stars faded away. I walked to the edge of the cliff. Down 
in the canyon far below I could see the cowboys going to the 
corrals and battling with the wiry little bronchos who protested 
vigorously against the bit and saddle. I could hear the cook, 
an old Indian squaw, rattling pans and dishes in preparing the 
breakfast. The bacon and the coffee smelled especially good to 
a girl who had spent the night on a hard but warm cot on top 
of a high cliff. 

Looking up again I was amazed by the change that had oc- 
curred in those few minutes. In the east was a mass of orange 
and golden flames and in the west was a haze of delicate shades 
of pink and purple. Off in the distance the rugged peaks, a few 
moments before a dark blue, were now golden pinnacles. The 
little desert people were awake. Long-eared rabbits hopped 
through the sagebrush ; spry lizards scuttled behind rocks ; a 
dove began to coo and an old owl went hooting back to his nest 
in the Palo Verde. Beth Hoffman. 
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A GARDEN OF LONG AGO 


It was a little old-fashioned garden 
Inclosed by a high brick wall. 

This garden was filled with flowers 
And vines growing high and tall. 

There were old-fashioned pinks and poppies 
Bachelor buttons, and cosmas, too, 

And every kind of flower 
Of soft and brilliant hue. 

There was a little rose-covered arbor, 

Hidden from prying eyes, 

By thoughtful leaves and branches, 

And buds of each color and size. 

There were little hidden pathways 
Bordered by cherry trees 

These paths were strewn with petals 
Sent down by the summer breeze. 

This precious little garden 

Seemed for lovers of days long since told; 

And tho’ there are still many gardens 

There are none quite so quaint, nor so old. 

Janet Swan. 


A STRIKING FACE 


Though I only saw him for a brief period, I shall never for- 
get the striking face of an old beggar, as he stood at our door ask- 
ing for food. His thin, gray hair was long and unkempt. Hag- 
gard, peaked, and unshaven, the face appeared weary of life. 
Scarcely visible beneath his shaggy beard, was a rather large, 
drooping mouth. His nose was long, and high bridged — aristo- 
cratic in its way. Of all the features,, the most impressive were 


A STRIKING FACE 
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the eyes, very dark blue, and deeply set beneath heavy brows. 
They wore a far away, rather mysterious gaze, which somehow 
made me feel that this curious, old man had once seen much 
better days. Gertrude Lightox. 


DAWNING 


I 

As the crystal waves lapped the silvery shore, 

The moon rose high o’er the bay. 

It fell in a stream of soft, golden light 
Like moonbeams gone astray. 

II 

The sailing boats, like little white birds, 

Danced up and down in the breeze 
As a breath of wind came whirling by 
And rushed on through the trees. 

III 

Now all is calm and all is still. 

The moon has sunk in opal mist. 

Golden dawn breaks o’er the hill 

The leaden waters are amber-kissed. 

Catherine Ruxkle. 


EVENING 


The sky is flushed with a rosy glow 
The mountains are purple to-night 
The lake, pink-tinted, seems scarce’ to flow 
But is tranquil ’tween shores of white. 

Soon all will be dark that now is light 
Wild creatures will roam abroad 
And all this denseness, that we call Night, 
Will be cared for by the Lord. 


Betty Russell. 
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NOT FOR ME 


Your cheerful smile so bright 
With envy do I see. 

Though given away to many 
There’s never a smile for me. 

When you so silent sit* 

What may your deep thought be? 

Alas ! ’tis true I know, 

There’s never a thought of me. 

When shadows in your eyes 
A coming sigh decree, 

I hope — yet well I know 
There’s never a sigh for me. 

Lois Barnes. 


YOUNG BILLY 


Young Billy — ! Don’t seem’s though it could be true — why, 
it’s just yesterday he went on that sleigh ride with us kids. But 
we’re not kids now — been old duffers for years — ’at’s right, Billy 
must ’a been nigh on to seventy-five. Just the same, he was as 
spry an’ chipper when I see him ’bout a month ago — no, a year 
ago — as he was when he fust came to town back in — before 
any of you could recollect. Harwich Center didn’t have no more 
than one school an’ one church. 

None of us took kindly to Young Billy at fust. We were 
slow, hard workin’ farmers an’ his kind ’a fun always made us 
feel gawky an’ sort of as if we was half-witted. We always had 
church parties an’ huskin’ bees, but us fellers hung around out- 
side until the Deacon would come out after us an’ then we’d go 
in an’ sit and grin kind ’a sheepish at each other. But when 
Young Billy came along we had to hump ourselves or he’d ’a 
taken our girls. They liked his way ’a treatin’ them as if they 


YOUNG BILLY 
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was important, an’ they sort ’a perked up their bows and shook out 
their flounces when he was anywhere’s around. He wasn’t just 
a ladies’ man neither. Jumpin’ Jimminy ! He could think ’a more 
stunts in two minutes than the rest ’a us could in a year. He 
changed us instead of us changin’ him like we figured at fust. We 
had a candy pull, or a church sociable, or a party ’a some sort 
every Sat’day night instead ’a once or twice a year. He was the 
leader of everythin’ — even the Christian Endeavor meetin’s, an’ 
the old folks used to sneak in an’ listen when they could. 

I’ll never forget one sleigh ride! You know, Young Billy was 
a pretty good sprinter, so one time when it was sort ’a rough goin’ 
an’ us boys got out to lighten the load, he speaks to the driver an’ 
the next thing we know, the sleigh is shootin’ off at a great rate 
leavin’ us plowin’ along behind,, an’ Billy without no trouble 
’tall, ketches up with it and sits on the back, grinnin’ and yellin’ to 
us to “shake a leg.” We ducked him, o’ course, when we got him 
— but that wasn’t till we were plumb tuckered out and couldn’t 
make a good job of it. An’ another funny thing — least ways, I’ve 
chuckled to myself whenever I’ve thought of it these thirty years 
— or is it fifty? We was on our way home — an’ it was after 
Young Billy ’d been wadin’ around in the snow — when he looked 
down at his feet and sees one overshoe is missin’. He grabs off 
the other one quick and throws it out into the middle ’a the big- 
gest snowdrift in sight. We thought that was kind ’a wonderful 
— like somethin’ a king would do. We knew we would ’a hung 
onto it an’ taken it home an’ patched up an old one to wear with it. 
But the laugh was on Billy ’cause when we gets back an’ begins to 
unload, some one lets out a whoop, “Hi, Billy, here’s your over- 
shoe — .” And if there, hang it all, wasn’t the mate to the one 
he’d throwed away ! 

Young Billy wasn’t no preacher, but he did a darned sight ’a 
good. You know, when the Harvest was in an’ we could lay off 
work for a while,, we used to visit Red Hogan’s Saloon once in a 
while, but somehow, without our noticin’ much, Young Billy per- 
vided other things to do. Yes, sir, that’s the Billy I knew an’ 
everybody knew in Harwich Center in those days. I always said 
he did more for this town than any o’ these “public benefacters” 
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we’ve had since. An’ you say he’s dead ? Been dead a month ! I 
kind ’a lost touch with him the last few years or I’d a gone to see 
him if I’d a known he was ailin’. But he must ’a had more friends 
than you could shake a stick at — Alone ! You say he was alone 
when he died — Buried at the town’s expense — ! In a pauper’s 
grave — ! 

If that’s all Harwich can do for one of the best men that ever 
lived in it — Boys,, I dunno how you feel about it, but I say, let’s 
find that grave an’ put up a monument to 

YOUNG BILLY 

In grateful memory of the fifty years of his life 
which he gave to Harwich Center. 

Sally Braman. 


THE OLD TRUNK IN THE ATTIC 


Up the dark, narrow stairs 
To the “Land of Make-Believe” 
Timidly peering, thru cobwebs 
Under the shadowy eaves; 

Kneeling on creaking boards 
By the side of an iron-bound trunk, 
Impatient at the unyielding lock ; — 
Gazing, with wide eyes and hushed 
Reverent voices, at old treasures. 

The fragrance of delicate lavender 
Laid in rustling crinoline 
Odd faded pictures in albums 
Surely, they weren’t real people? 

But wait — 

A package of worn yellow letters 
Tied with a bit of pink ribbon ! 


Betty Russell. 
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MY GRANDMOTHER 


I have the sweetest grandmother, 

Whose hair is fluffy white, 

Who sits there in her rocking chair 
And knits from morn ’till night. 

She smells as sweet as lavender, 

Her dress is dainty lace, 

She’s like the faded miniature 
Above the chimney place. 

Shirley Shuttleworth. 


THE CLOCK IN THE HALL 


Time dragged so. Had he been in bed only a day? Just 
thinking and waiting made one day seem like a lifetime. Strange 
that Betty had not yet come. Did she not know ? She must come 
soon, however ; she, his granddaughter, who was all he now had 
left in the world. 

The nurse was going out, — on tip-toe, of course. She was 

always so quiet ; everyone was so quiet. They thought oh, 

well! Only the clock talked to him, the faithful old grandfather 
clock in the hall. It had always been his friend, the only one who 
ever really understood. He remembered when he was a boy, the 
treasures he had hidden in it ; marbles, a precious magnet, so 

many things all gone now. And Jack had loved the old 

clock too. Little Jack ! Too bad he could not have lived. Why 
had everyone gone? Why was he, except for Betty, the last? 

Where was Betty, anyway? If she did not come soon But 

he must not think of that. 

The room was so dark and so quiet except for soft, steady 
ticking. He had been so proud when, for the first time, his father 
had let him wind the clock. After that, standing on a chair so 
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that he could reach it, he had always wound it. He wondered 
who would wind it when It did not matter, he supposed. 

The old man fixed his gaze upon a picture. Where had it 
come from? He had never seen it before. Why, yes, he had. It 
had always been there. Only now it looked different. Everything 
seemed different, except the tick, tick of the clock. If Betty 

would only come soon. Where was the nurse. She seemed 

to have been gone a, long time — or was it only a few moments? 
He could not remember. Time was dragging so. He wished it 
were all over. Oh no ! he should not say that. Was, he going 
mad? Even the ticking of the clock disturbed him now. That 
steady ticking — like a slave driver beating time in the galley. 
Would it never stop? Betty should be here by now. It was growing 

dark and cold. The doctors who were somewhere in the 

house were probably talking in low whispers with the nurse. He 
wished they would never come back; those silent, grave people 
who nodded to one another and guarded his bedside. He won- 
dered if he had been foolish. He had been much alone. Was it 
right, with so much money, to be alone? He supposed not. It 
had been foolish then, all these years, to guard his wealth so 
jealously. It would certainly now do him no good. Better to have 
done good — to have helped others perhaps. Well, Betty would 

have his riches and she could Why did she not come? It 

must be getting late. He wondered how many moments had 
passed. The clock had not struck for a long time, an eternity. 
Could it have stopped? No, there it was, that even tick, calmly 
mocking his shattered nerves. 

Now everything seemed more quiet — and peaceful. That 
tick, tock was really soothing and he was so drowsy. He must be 

falling asleep or was this the end? To him it did not matter 

much. Too bad Betty had not come in time. So restful 

so soothing so drowsy so 

The clock in the hall struck the half hour. 


Lois Barnes. 
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A SONNET 


The little birds have ceased their cheerful song: 

The gurgling, laughing brooks are frozen tight 
Dull, dreary days blend into nights so long; 

The blazing sun doth veil her rays, once bright. 

To me are left sweet memories 
Of summer days and nights not long since past 
When roses bloomed and birds sang in the trees 
And gentle flowers their sweet perfume did cast. 

When weary, old and gray am I 
Possessed of cares which age doth bring, 

I’ll think back on the happy days gone by, 

When life was one grand glorious spring, 

Then all the joys of youth to me were lent 
Then all the world on happiness seemed bent. 

Dorothy Hatch. 


AT SEA 


A thousand myriad little waves 
Were ruffled up and down 

Like little flounces, lacey white 
Upon a sea-green gown. 

Oh ! Far and wide on every side 
For thirty miles or more, 

There’s not a whif of any ship 
Nor any sign of shore. 

An endless strip of greenish-blue 
Lay ’neath a sweep of sky — 

A heaven daubed with puffy clouds 
That in the breeze float by. 

There’s not a thought of wordly care, 
Of sorrow, grief, or pain. 

But just a world of sea and sky 
Lntil it’s home again. 


Frances MacBrayne. 
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METAMORPHOSIS 


Twilight ; 

Rose and bright gold 
Deepening and darkening; 

Slender saplings, silhouetted against the brightness. 
Silvery black; 

All the world hushed and still 
As falls the night. 

Constance Clough. 


A REVERIE 


I was strolling leisurely along a peaceful, country road in old 
New Hampshire. It was an afternoon in late September. The 
sun as it was declining behind the wooded hills, was casting a 
failing light upon the surrounding country. On my left were 
fields of tall, waving grass, while on my right rose a broad ex- 
panse of lofty mountains. Gazing at the scene of splendor which 
lay before me, I paused in reverie. 

There was a riot of color on the foot-hills ! The trees had 
already donned their fall attire ! The combination of red, orange 
and yellow set off the blue of the majestic mountains towering 
above the trees. The landscape reminded me of a cashmere 
shawl. 

White farmhouses, here and there, dotted the unique pattern ; 
white pine trees formed a dark background. A road wound in 
and out of the hills. Then I spied a narrow, silver stream almost 
lost in all the bright magnificence. 

I stood thus for several moments, until the rude horn of a 
passing automobile brought me back to reality once more. 

Charlotte Howard. 


AUTUMN OR WINTER? 


Winter is drawing nearer and nearer, 

Beautiful autumn, must she leave? 

Richness of color — 

Tang in the air — 

Glorious autumn, must she leave? 

Red leaves, yellow leaves, a blue, blue sky, 

The very joy of living stimulates all. 

The first flake — 

A messenger sent in advance — 

Winter is coming; autumn must leave. 

Virginia Swan 


BAD, BAD HONEY CHILE 


Stop a-teasin’ mammy, 

Bad, bad honey chile. 

Mammy she goin’ spank yo’ 

In a liT while. 

Run out doors an’ play, deah, 

Wid dem brown, mud pies, 

An’ den perhaps I’ll sing yo’ 

A sweet song, bye n’bye. 

Neber bother mammy 

When she’s washin’ clothes, 

’Cause she spill de watah 
All about de fioahs, 

So run out doors an’ play, deah, 

Wid dem brown, mud pies, 

An’ mammy she’ll sho’ sing yo’ 

A sweet song, bye n’bye. 

Mildred Damon 
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UPON FINDING A SEED IN ONE’S ORANGE JUICE 


“Good morning, everybody. Guess the weather man was all 
wrong when he predicted rain for today. This is about the best 
day we’ve had for weeks.” 

“Good morning, Charles. Glad you are well this morning.” 
This from mother. 

“I should say so, never felt better, and my, my ! — orange 
juice this morning. Somehow my glass of orange juice always 
seems to start the day off right for me. Maybe it’s because of 
the nice, bright, cheery color and then it’s always so nice and cold. 
It hits the spot, as it were.” 

Mother, in a less animated tone, “Charles, I do wish you’d 
speak to Gerald about running across the Hubbard’s lawn on his 
way to school. I am sure it would aggravate you if their boy 
used your grass plots as a short cut.” 

“There, there, Mother dear, I’ll speak to Gerald when he 
comes down. You know he is only young and doesn’t think, and 
boys will be boys, no matter what.” 

“Well, you had better start your glass of orange juice now 
before it gets warm. You know how ice melts the very minute 
you take it from the refrigerator.” 

“My dear Jane,” queried father between sips, “why wouldn’t 
it be better for me to have an extra large glass of this stuff instead 
of having Delia refill my glass so many times? And I wouldn’t 
feel then as if I were drinking so much. The week-end the Cobbs 
were here and I had four glasses for Sunday morning breakfast 
I was a bit embarrassed ; come to think of it.” 

“Here comes Gerald now. Don’t forget to speak to him 

about Why, good morning, Gerry. I was beginning to 

wonder if you had overslept.” 

“No, Mumsy, I had a terrible time with my hair this morn- 
ing. It lust wouldn’t stay flat. Hullo, Dad. Great morning for 
young fellars like us, isn’t it?” 

“You’re right, son. I feel like a boy myself this morning. 
Wish I were going to start off to school with you and I’ll wager 
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if you were to run all the way I’d get there before you turned 
Hubbard’s corner. And by the way, your mother tells me that 
you’ve been cutting across their lawn. I know it’s hard not to, 
Gerry boy, especially when others don’t, but next time, stop and 
think. Now don’t let me hear your mother say any more about 
it. That’s all — it’s twenty minutes of nine and you had better be 
on your way. Run and get your cap and then come in and kiss 
us.” 

“Charles, you should have been more severe with him. I 
am afraid that little warning will make no impression. You 
know how ” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t scold him, this beautiful morning.” 

As he took his glass in hand for the last swallow of his fifth 
glass (no guests — no embarrassment) there was a sputter and a 
groan and in a ferocious tone, “Why in the world can’t that maid 
be more careful? Seeds in one’s glass are inexcusable. If I had 
time ” 

“I’m ready, Dad. Didn’t take long, did it?” 

“See here, young man, haven’t I told you never to burst into 
the room in such a manner when your mother and I are at break- 
fast, and you mark my word, if I hear of your cutting the Hub- 
bards’ corner, there will be no easy let down for you again.” 

“But why the sudden tempest, Dad?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing, Gerald. Father just found a seed in his 
orange juice.” 

But it was something. For the rest of the day clouds of 
gloom and darkness followed Charles everywhere and the weather 
man was right in his prediction of “Unsettled tomorrow. Cloudy 
and probably local showers.” Marion Smith. 


FATHER AND SON ON THE FIRST TEE 


“Come on, son, let’s get up near the tee. Such a bunch of 
dubbers crowding up the links nowadays, that none of the good- 
old players have a chance to get started before half the after- 
noon’s gone. Oh, it certainly was great in the old days, when the 
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word “golf” meant something. Why no one even dared get up 
on the tee unless he could drive. over three hundred and fifty yards 
— What’s that? I’m exaggerating ! Nonsense! Don’t try to 
tell me that. Nowadays no one’s in sight hut a lot of weaklings 
who chase the ball around the links because they think it’s the 

thing to do. And as for the women ! ! Let’s watch this 

one who is starting off now. I hope she can get the ball off 
the tee in less than five attempts ! ! Humph ! Well,, well, not so 
bad after all — pretty good in fact. But then, she got quite a roll. 
Guess she’s an exception to the rule. Let’s see her partner. My ! 
What a powerful drive for a woman ! She’s good ! There, the 
last people ahead of us are driving off. See that young boy — 
looks about eighteen. Wonder what he can do? Whew!! It’s a 
peach ! Straight as a die down the middle of the fairway ; and 
what distance ! Why he’s only about ten yards from the green ! 
Here goes the other one. Good form, hasn’t he ? Boy ! ! That 
sounded perfect ! Look at it — look at it ! Even nearer the 
green than the other ! Come on, son, we’re next. Oh, I tell 
you — there’s nothing like the young blood of today when it 
comes to playing good golf !” Betty Murray. 


A SOLILOQUY 


Oh, now that I am home again 
I don’t know what to do. 

I wish I were in camp again. 

I’m really very blue. 

For I must sit so carefully 

And can’t lie on the floor : 

It’s “knees together, dress pulled down.” 

I tell you it’s a bore ! 

And when I don my evening gown 
My mother looks at me 
And says, “Your arms are brown half way. 
Your neck, just see that V!” 


A SOLILOQUY 
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Of course I take a morning dip 
But who could get a thrill 

From plunging in a tiny tub 

Instead of Moose Pond chill? 

When e’er to church I wend my way, 

My thoughts do often rove. 

I see the lake, the pine trees tall, 

Our service in the grove — 

I miss my tent-mates terribly — 

Their gay and senseless chatter. 

What if I never saw the glass, 

It really didn’t matter ! 

My mother thinks that I’ve improved. 

She says I’m very neat. 

I make my bed with corners square 
And tightly pull the sheet. 

She wants me to return next year, 

And you can bet I will ! 

For if I stayed at camp twelve months, 

I’d never get my fill. 

Shirley Coburn. 


DAYDREAMING 


On a huge log sat a wee frog, drawn from his cold, wet home 
in the pond in which he was sunning himself in the glorious morn- 
ing sunlight. The smooth water, like a large mirror, was reflect- 
ing an expanse of cloudless, blue sky. In the distance was heard 
tiie trickling of water tumbling gleefully over the rocks. 

But all this passed unnoticed by the unobservant frog. Little 
did he appreciate the beauty of the trees, robed in their brilliant 
gowns of many hues; or the green, green grass sprinkled with 
autumn leaves. To him these were of no concern. Sufficient was 
the fact that the sun was warm and the water calm. 

He did not notice that his tiny island now resembled a small 
boat, adrift ; that the scenes about him were slowly yet steadily 
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changing. His thoughts were far from the actual world in which 
he lived. Perhaps they were carrying him beyond his little pond, 
through the mellow fields, ripening with the harvest, and into the 
swift river, which would before long carry him to the open sea, 
that vast region of which he had so often heard. Perhaps,, in 
their wanderings, his thoughts were presenting to him the life in 
such a habitation, and the hundreds — nay, thousands, or even mil- 
lions of eerie little water-folk which he would surely meet ! How 
easily we are carried away when we picture the ideal world ! What 
a wonderful place it always seems to be ! 

But suddenly our dreamer was awakened from his reverie by 
a whirring sensation. A cold chill of fright gripped him as he 
felt the log to which he was clinging, spinning around in a mighty 
whirlpool of water. He then realized how far down he had been 
carried by the flow. He looked back over the rumpled surface of 
the eddy, and for the first time began to appreciate the calm, 
glassy water he had so recently left behind. 

Trembling with fear he viewed his tragic predicament, and 
observed with a shudder, that the ripple of the falls, before so 
indistinct, had become a mighty boom. Paralyzed with fear, and 
seized with a sudden impulse to leap into the dizzy waters, the 
agonized victim of the current crawled to the edge of the log and 
made an aimless dive. 

The log, unresisting, was carried headlong over the falls. 
But the independent little frog, recovering his equanimity, and at 
last master of the situation, had reached the bottom of the pond, 
and was scurrying home as fast as he could, there to tell his many 
neighbors the great value of appreciating the peacefulness of 
home. Frances MacBrayne. 


THE VIOLET 


Under an old and dilapidated apple tree, 

Was a fragrant, white violet, 

Nourished by the wet drops of the gentle rain. 

Elizabeth French. 
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DOGGIE 


He’s such a little tiny pup 
With long and silky ears. 

He tries to act so very old 
And put on added years. 

He hops and jumps and skips about 
With such delightful joy. 

He licks your hand and next your face 
Then acts so very coy. 

If you are blue and skies are grey 
When everything goes wrong 

He comes to you with a hop and skip 
Making of life a song. 

Each morning when you’re bright and gay 
He’ll stand beside your chair 

To wait to see a little crumb 
Come sailing through the air. 

And evenings when you’re desolate 
He’ll cuddle up so near ; 

He’ll grunt and lick your face and hands 
To try to bring you cheer. 

Yes, he’s only a little doggie, 

A tiny, little thing, 

But, when all is said and done, 

He rules me like a king. 

Marion B. Andrews. 


MOONLIGHT 


Silver shadows lie on the sands, 

Silver blue lights gleam in the marsh 

Silver sparkles on the crest of each wave 

A silver moon casts down a silver trail 

Out of a dark, twinkling sky. Betty Russell. 
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AN INTERESTING NARRATIVE 


As it was a cold, rainy day, instead of walking to a nearby 
restaurant, I decided to eat in a Depot-lunchroom. When I went 
in, it was rather crowded so I took a table in a secluded corner. 
The nearest person to me was a man about fifty years of age, who 
seemed quite absorbed in putting a film in his camera. 

After having ordered my lunch I settled myself comfortably, 
prepared to read a magazine, as I remembered my last experience 
at a Depot-lunchroom. I found a story that looked interesting and 
had just started to read, when the man with the camera came 
over and sat down beside me. 

At first, I was very much annoyed. However I thought that 
maybe he was trying to be nice to a young girl all alone, so I 
adapted myself as well as possible to the circumstance. When 
the waitress finally brought my lunch, he asked her to bring his to 
my table, saying to me in an undertone, “If you don’t mind.’’ 

As I found my companion to be a well educated man, who 
had gone through Yale College, our conversation was based 
mostly on current topics. Having finished his luncheon, he 
thanked me for a very sociable time, and as he went out, he 
stopped at the cashier’s counter, and after saying something to her, 
nodded to me, and walked out. 

My meal having been retarded a bit, I hurried, and as I 
picked up my things, preparatory to leaving,, I noticed that my 
friend had left his camera, so, instead of letting it remain where 
it was for someone else to pick up, I took it with me. Stopping 
at the counter to pay my check, I was presented with my compan- 
ion’s check too. Telling them that they had made a mistake, I 
started to go, but was stopped by the cashier’s voice, asking me if 
he was my uncle. I said, “no,” that I had never seen the man 
before. She gave me a sneering look, and so, upon noticing that 
a crowd was gathering, I paid the check, which was only a small 
amount of seventy-five cents. 

Upon gaining the outside platform, I was confronted by my 
friend, demanding his camera. I was thoroughly disgusted now 
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and I told him that if he thought I was going to give him his cam- 
era before he paid me for his lunch and apologized to me, he Was 
mistaken. This made him furious and he called to a policeman, 

who happened to appear at that time, to arrest me, 

and then I woke up. 

Ann Fenderson. 


THIS WORD “CRUSH” 


What is a “crush” as the boarding school girls call it? 1 
asked a girl who had one attached to her every day routine of 
school and she defined a crush as “being desperately in love with 
just the most adorable girl who is really too sweet for words !” 

Have you ever noticed a girl recently affected with this 
disease ? Her eyes send timid, longing glances toward the victim ; 
her appetite vanishes. Soon she raves to her companion about 
the many virtues of the “divine creature.” After a few days this 
object of foolish affection receives flowers, candy, and many other 
gifts. If you are economical, beware of crushes for they are ex- 
pensive. And just think of all the essays and good poems that 
could be written instead of silly, sentimental jingles. 

I often wonder how “the adorable one” feels about being 
worshipped. Without doubt, adoration pleases her vanity — lot 
almost everyone likes attention. At the same time the absurdity 
of the situation must amuse her. She may soon suffer much em- 
barrassment for surely she will become very conspicuous. 

It is right for one girl to have the deepest respect and affec- 
tion for another, but it is quite unnecessary to “rave” and display 
affection concerning a friend in the so-called form — “a crush.” 

Beth R. Hoffman. 


CONTEMPLATING A ROOM-MATE 


Contemplating a room-mate is often a very serious matter, 
one might almost call it a disease. The anguish of it all is mad- 
dehing ! My conclusion from the first letter was a most dis- 
heartening one. 
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Do you suppose she is just dumb or can’t express herself in 
writing? That is certainly a poor snapshot, but I’ll give her the 
benefit of the doubt. Maybe she doesn’t “film” well. 

Of all the colors she would pick out, old rose. Old rose has 
always been my last choice. She evidently likes the idea,, — old 
rose bed-spread, over-hangings, blotter, bureau and table scarf. 
As a special treat there was an old rose rug ! 

I can tell she loves her work and not athletics ! Of course, 
that maybe something to her credit, but you know that “grindy” 

type- 

She’ll have a fit when I put that large picture of Paul up. I 
imagine she wouldn’t give a man a minute ! Well, I shall soon 
know. 

I thought the week would never pass until I arrived at school, 
looking for the unknown, the girl with whom I must spend my 
entire school year. 

“Miss Smith, your room-mate, Miss Wilson.” 

This girl, my room-mate? Isn’t she adorable! Doesn’t look 
much like that picture — nothing like it ! Isn’t the room arranged 
charmingly; she has excellent taste. Where shall I put Paul’s 
picture? On my bed, I guess. She might have left one space, at 
least. Anyhow all her pictures are of very cute men. Is she go- 
ing out for hockey so soon? No studying? 

What an ideal room-mate. 

Marjorie Tibbetts. 


QUIET 


The house is in darkness. Downstairs the curtains are drawn, 
the doors made fast,, all is in perfect order. But it is fearfully 
black everywhere and I fear the dark. 

Upstairs it is a little different. The curtains are up to the 
very top of the windows which are wide open. The full moon 
streams protectingly over the sills on sleeping girls lulled to quiet 
slumber after a strenuous day of hard work, fair play, and fun. A 
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cold breeze blows the curtain even higher and one girl turns un- 
easily. In the four upper rooms, the atmosphere is the same — that 
of resting, comfy roommates, books, clothes, mail, and pictures, 
moonlight and fresh air. Norcross is sleeping. 

Marion Smith. 


DAPHNE’S DIARY 


September 28. Well, Diary, here we are back at R. H. again. 
We had lots of fun this summer, didn’t we, and now we really 
must settle down for some hard work. It’s great to see all the 
girls again and to hear all about what they’ve been doing since 
June. Am rooming with Martha again and she hasn’t changed a 
bit, unless she’s grown sweeter and lovelier. I still have some 
things left in the trunk that must be put away tonight so I’ll stop 
for now and write again first chance I get. 

October 16th. Since I wrote last school has been too cute 
for words. Darling new girls galore. Of course the first Satur- 
day was the picnic at Robbin’s Hill and it was gobs of fun. The 
traditional good eats and clever entertainments by the New Girls. 
Sunday, the ninth, Norcross had a supper for some of the new 
girls and it was the darlingest time. There have been football 
games besides. One at Andover and a Harvard game. But best 
and biggest — the choosing of the clubs. It was even more ex- 
citing than last year. Smiles, tears and friendships. Ice cream 
puffs afterwards. And while I think of it I had a special from 
Happy today saying he’d be home for Thanksgiving and would 
bring Jerry Fairfax down with him as long as I’m taking Martha 
home. 

Nov. 7th. Musical by Miss Kelly, lectures by Professor 
Harlow and two big parties. The Hallowe’en Party at Norcross 
was for the Caes and it was adorable. The same night the Kavas 
had a supper in the Senior House. The New Girls’ Cabaret was 
real ! Pirates, an orchestra, entertainment, and precious decora- 
tions. Formal dress too ! Divine time ! That reminds me of cheese 
dreams and waffles at the Council Supper on the 28th. Note well : 
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Martha hears from Jerry at least three times a week and he’s 
called her twice from Hanover. Must study now. Pleasant dreams, 
Diary. 

Nov. 22nd. Going home tomorrow but I’ll write some now 
’cause when I get back I could probably write volumes about the 
week end alone. There’s been another Football game and the 
Hockey game! It just doesn’t seem possible that the game is all 
over. The score was 12 — 3 in favor of Cae. Loads of the kids 
came back and I adored seeing them all. And at night there was 
the banquet and two plays. Cute as the deuce ! Have a class to 
prepare for tomorrow but I’m so excited about going home ! Going 
to see Happy in less than twenty-four hours. Imagine, diary ! 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OF ROGERS HALL 


Student Council 

President, Eleanor Goodyear 
Sec. and Treas.* Polly Goddard 


Councillors 


Betty Foster 
Janet Swan 
Katherine Clapp 
Shirley Coburn 
Sally Braman 


Esther Wyman 
Mary I m brie 
Gertrude Lighton 
Mary Conger 
Margaret Ganson 


Marion Smith 


Cae Club 

President, Gertrude Lighton 
Sec. and Treas., Virginia Swan 


Athletic Committee 


Hockey Janet Swan 

Basketball Betty Foster 

Baseball Elaine Joseph 

Swimming Barbara Bryant 

Track Polly Goddard and Margaret Wyman 


Kava Club 

President, Corinthia Earl 
Sec. and Treas., Elizabeth Carver 


Athletic Committee 

Hockey Elizabeth Carver 

Basketball : Barbara Smythe 

Baseball Helen O’Connor 

Swimming Mary Conger 

Track Euphemia Ganson and Shirley Coburn 
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CHOOSING THE CLUBS 

Suspense ! Whenever the New Girl thinks back to that har- 
rowing day, she’ll never forget her first taste of real suspense. 

When the New Girl entered Rogers Hall, she said to herself, 
“Now, I don’t care which I go. It doesn’t matter. I’ll be dis- 
interested up to the day when I actually know which I am.” 

But, in spite of herself, the New Girl found herself com- 
paring clubs. She liked the girls in this club, — knew more in that 
one. And whenever the New Girl’s “very best” friends got to- 
gether, the talk always became a discussion of clubs. , 

“Which one do you want to go ?” 

“I don’t know. In a way I sort of hope ” 

They all “sort of hoped” now, and, in spite of her vows, the 
New Girl “sort of hoped” too. 

The time dwindled down to days. Two days — one. On the 
evening of the day before, the New Girl said, “Tomorrow, at this 
time, I’ll know.” 

Oh, that next day ! Time passed ; now only two hours were 
left. Two-thirty ! — Before very long every one knew her fate. 

The new girls lined up around the swimming pool when Miss 
Ball called the first two names. A minute passed, and then what 
an uproar from the gymnasium ! 

“What do they do to you?” 

After a century of slow dragging minutes, the New Girl 
heard her name. Almost the next thing she knew, she was being 

pushed and shoved down a blurred line of girls with “What ! 

This club?” 

And at the very end of the line the New Girl found her “very 
best” friends waiting for her with smiles, tears, and outstretched 
arms. 

Later someone asked the new girl what she thought of it. 

“Well, it was just great, but how am I ever going to remem- 
ber the girls who went Cae and those who went Kava ?” 

“Oh ! here’s a complete list. 
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Jessie Archer 
Virginia Baker 
Eunice Braman 
Mary Burke 
Nancy Burke 
Ella Dwyer 
Anne Fenderson 


Elizabeth Andrew 
Dorothy Ash 
Barbara Barker 
Lois Barnes 
Elizabeth Blun 
Sally Burns 
Ruth Byrne 
Constance Clough 
Mary Conger 
Janice Durivage 
Marion Grant 
Dorothy Hatch 
Beth Hoffman 


Cae 

Elizabeth French 
Gladys Kleeman 
Rosemary Mehan 
Harriet Qua 
Mary Reed 
Mariam Secor 
Priscilla Spalding 
Elizabeth Terry 
Elizabeth White 
Wyman 

Kava 

Frances Johnson 
Mary Marvin 
Barbara Moran 
Gladys Murphy 
Katherine Murphy 
Margaret Murray 
Helen O’Brien 
Katheryn Phillips 
Elizabeth Russell 
Barbara Smythe 
Marjorie Tibbetts 
Barbara Williams 
Doris Wroncy 


Mary Virginia Fisk 
Sally Foster 

Margaret 


THE OLD AND NEW GIRL PICNIC 

“O, Virginia, why didn’t you come to the picnic? We had 
the most fun. We went to Robin’s Hill on an open trolley. After 
we got off the car, we walked to the top of the hill where we 
found the lunch all prepared for us. It was awfully good food — 
hot-dogs, potato salad, bacon, ginger ale, hot coffee, and layer 
cake. After lunch we went up in the look-out tower, where a 
man told us about being there in a storm, and how one could see 
all the forest fires in that district. Up there we were so cool, and 
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the houses and buildings looked so small that we felt as if we 
were birds or in an airplane. Later, all the new girls divided into 
different families, the Joneses, Browns, Kelleys, Astors, and the 
Vanderbilts. Each family performed for the entertainment of 
the “old” girls. The clown of our honored family, the Astors, 
won the prize; a box of lollypops. Awfully sorry you didn’t 
come for you missed heaps of fun. Goodbye.” 


' A PARTY FOR THE NEW GIRLS 

“Twelve chaperons and an orchestra ! Well ! This certainly 
is a real party. Guess we’ve done the best we could !” 

“I’m sure we have. Oh, say there come some more girls into 
the gym. They certainly look “new”, don’t they?” 

“Yes, but do you blame them? They probably don’t know a 
soul here. Come on, let’s give ’em a welcome; you know that’s 
our job tonight.” And it was this spirit that made everyone have 
the most wonderful time at the first Rogers Hall Party. The Old 
Girls, who were dressed in their club sweaters and white skirts, 
met the New Girls in the the friendliest manner, making the new- 
feeling completely disappear. We all went to dance in the gym to 
the music of a three-piece orchestra, the Old Girls acting as host- 
esses and selecting their partners in various ways. A solo and a 
prize dance were the features of the evening. About nine-thirty, 
refreshments of chocolate-covered doughnuts and fruit were 
served. It was all such fun. 


THE FIRST MUSICAL 

The first Sunday afternoon at Rogers Hall, a chattering 
group of girls, old and new, crowded the gym, to attend the first 
entertainment of the year, Mr. Niccoli and Mr. Heller’s concert. 

The bewildered new girls could not understand the anticipa- 
tion of the old girls, but the old girls knew what a charming hour 
they had before them. 

The program was spirited, and the audience was held spell- 
bound by the magic of Mr. Niccoli’s violin. Old favorites were 
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played, and the great composers, Liszt, Macdowell, and Chopin, 
were all made to live again by the artistic performance of Mr. 
Niccoli to the skillful accompaniment of Mr. Heller. 

As the light faded from the sunset skies of the west, the con- 
cert came to an end, and the applause showed that it was greatly 
appreciated by Rogers Hall. 


THE FIRST CAE SUPPER 

The beginning of the entertainments held in the Senior 
House this year was on Friday, October seventh, when the old 
Caes had their first supper. And what wonderful food was pre- 
pared and served by four or five of the girls! Every one got there 
shortly after six, and started in on a delicious meal, consisting of 
fruit salad, cheese dreams — the best treat of all — chocolate and 
vanilla ice cream with two kinds of sauce, and coffee. As this 
was the first gathering of any length held by Cae, the Senior 
House rang with the sound of cheerful voices. When all had 
finished supper a short Cae meeting was held. Preparations for 
welcoming the new girls into the club and plans for the coming 
year were made. 

Each Cae left the supper, in hopes, I am sure, that the next 
affair of this sort would not be far away.. 


THE ANDOVER-HARVARD FRESHMAN GAME 

The first football game of the season always seems to re- 
quire the most preparation, and cause the most excitement ! At 
least two or three days before the Andover-Harvard Freshman 
game the great problem of what to wear was already troubling, 
many minds. 

When the day did finally arrive, everything was perfect 
from the ideal weather down to the fact that everyone undoubted- 
ly looked her best. All eyes were kept busy between watching 
the game, and searching for familiar faces. The game was very 
exciting, and much to the disappointment of some and the delight 
of others, Harvard Freshmen won. 
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After the game we climbed into the busses, happy and a little 
tired. The ride back from Andover to Lowell was lovely — the 
end of a perfect day. 


A TRIP TO MARBLEHEAD 

Two automobiles filled with groups of excited girls were on 
their way to Marblehead. The idea of eating was the chief cause 
for most of the conversation. Clams or lobster — which should 
they choose? 

The air was crisp and biting. Thie trees had begun to turn 
to their autumn colors. 

In their interest in food, the girls paid little attention to how 
near they were getting, and, when the driver stopped, the girls 
showed great surprise. But, sure enough, before them was the 
water. Still and calm it lay. What a sight ! Boats, large, small, 
all sizes, showed their beauty. 

The girls hurried to order their dinners. Everyone grinned 
with delight as her plate was set before her, and most of the talk- 
ing ceased. Where they were putting all the food may have 
puzzled the waitress,, but an enormous amount diminished never- 
theless. 

After this huge dinner, the girls drove around the North 
Shore and went through the quaint town of Salem. This pic- 
turesque place made an ideal finish to a happy day. 


THE NORCROSS TEA 

A blazing fireplace, the soft glow of candles, tiny sandwiches, 
delicious cream puffs, contented faces ! A famed Norcross tea 
at its height ! 

Miss Mudge, the ever charming hostess and her girls are 
entertaining ten guests at tea. 

The first of the delightful affairs that are characteristic of 
Norcross was held Sunday, October 9th,, and helped greatly 
toward acquainting the girls. 
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THE CHASTENING 

On Monday afternoon, October 24, we enjoyed the privilege 
of seeing the Kennedys play “The Chastening" at the Auditorium 
under the auspices of the Middlesex Women’s Club. The play 
depicted clearly for us the boyhood of Christ, and inspired us with 
a deeper reverence for Christ as a child. 


PROFESSOR HARLOW’S LECTURES 

October 9th, October 22nd, November 6th, and December 
4th, Professor Harlow of Smith College gave a series of lectures 
at Rogers Hall. It may be because of his wide experience or be- 
cause of his Bible class at Smith College that Professor Harlow 
was able to reach each girl and hold her interest. He talked at 
different times on Religion and Science, Religion and Psychology, 
and Immortality — subjects that we have all thought more or less 
upon, but which were but hazy unrealities in our minds. We found 
these subjects very interesting and they proved so stimulating thac 
Professor Harlow offered to give extra time to those who wished 
for more thorough discussions, and as a result, he was surrounded 
after each lecture by a group of interested listeners who, as soon 
as he answered one question, were ready with another. Needless to 
say, we sincerely hope that Professor Harlow will find time often 
in the future to lecture at Rogers Hall. 


MADAME SUN DELIUS 

On October 15, we journeyed over to the George Washing- 
ton Hall at Andover to the song recital given by Madame Marie 
Sundelius, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who formerly 
taught at Rogers Hall. In her repertoire, Madame Sundelius 
included characteristic songs of various countries and thrilled her 
audience with her true soprano voice. We girls felt particularly 
flattered because Madame Sundelius sang a folk song “just for 
Rogers Hall.” 
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CONCERT 

On Sunday evening, October 16th, Miss Kelly, assisted by 
Mr. Heller, gave a delightful concert in the gymnasium. During 
an intermission, Mr. Heller played Liszt “Leibestraum” and 
the “Juba Dance”. 

Miss Kelly’s four groups of songs were light and airy, but 
artistically arranged to give variety. The first group was sung 
in Italian and French, while the second and third were sung in 
English. The fourth, which was given in costume, consisted of 
Kentucky Mountain and English folk songs. “Oh, Dear ! What 
can the matter be?” and “The Frog goes Courting” were en- 
joyed the most. 


THE FIRST COUNCIL TEA 

Soon after the selection of the permanent council for the 
fall term, a meeting was held in the Senior House to talk over 
the Constitution and to elect a Secretary-Treasurer. Tea is quite 
an innovation to the council meetings. Miss Parsons,, ever 
thoughtful, sent chocolate-covered doughnuts. This first Council 
Tea, held in the most coveted rendezvous, the Senior House, 
was unanimously voted a complete success. 


“ ‘SPLINTERS ’ SUPPER” 

On the night of October twenty-first, the staff of Splinters 
met at the House for supper and for the first meeting. There 
were present, the new girls, Miss Leytze, the faculty advisor, and 
the girls of last year’s board. 

After supper the meeting was called by Marion Smith, the 
editor, who welcomed the new girls to the board and expressed 
the hope that this year would be a most successful one for 
Splinters. The business board, headed by Anne Phillips, dis- 
cussed their duties and responsibilities while the literary board re- 
ceived assignments and read some promising material which had 
been submitted. 
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A BRIDGE PARTY 

Dear Mary: 

Just must tell you all about the bridge party last Saturday 
afternoon. You remember how disappointed I was about not go- 
ing to the Harvard-Dartmouth game ? Well, I never was so glad 
I didn’t in my life ! Sixteen of those of us who didn’t leave school 
had a bridge party over at the Cottage. 

Such fun! The tallies were adorable and there were hard 
candies on each table. We played sixteen hands for three per- 
fectly precious prizes; first, second, and booby. I wish I had 
won all three instead of none at all. (I didn’t come far from get- 
ting the booby prize though.) 

Refreshments were simply supermelagorgeous ! And did I 
eat? Honestly, it was impossible not to and I just know that more 
than one “dieter” broke her regulations. There were Rainbow 
sandwiches, tea, and three kinds of fancy cakes. Best of all was 
the fact that there was plenty of everything and, being every- 
one’s party, none was afraid of being impolite by displaying too 
great an appetite for the goodies. 

We all agreed that it was just like a party at home and that 
we didn’t mind missing the football game half as badly as we 
thought we were going to. Am going to write Mother all about 
it now. 

Lovingly, 

Stelle. 


THE NORCROSS HALLOWE’EN BRIDGE 
“Come to Norcross this scary night”, thus ran the orange in- 
vitations that were found in the row of mail boxes. 

Ghosts, witches and pumpkins greeted the excited guests on 
Saturday evening, October 29. Bridge was played for a good 
part of the evening, and a delightful prize awarded to the winner. 
Even the booby prize was unique. The spirit of Hallowe’en was 
carried out even to the refreshments. Black cats reposed on 
orange ice and weird faces grinned from tiny cakes. All too soon 
the evening passed and the girls departed bearing happy visions 
of a most joyous Hallowe’en Bridge. 
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THE NEW GIRL— OLD GIRL PARTY 

Pirates, dim lights, inviting music, were my first impressions 
of the New Girl Party, which had been so long anticipated by 
each Old Girl. By using dozens of balloons, every color and size, 
potted palms, and small decorated tables, the girls had cleverly 
turned the Gym. into a Spanish cabaret. Pirates, with flashing 
brass earrings, danghng beneath flaring bandannas, hurried from 
table to table serving delicious apple-cider, stuffed celery, sand- 
wiches, and cakes to the guests, while a charming girl, draped in 
an embroidered shawl passed around deceiving little packages of 
chocolate cigarettes. Every girl looked her best, and they all made 
a bright picture of changing color as they danced to the orches- 
tra’s good music. Suddenly the lights went out, and in the glare 
of a huge spot light seven charming chorus girls gave a clever 
performance. After much applause, the lights came on, and the 
floor once more filled with dancers. Between pieces other enter- 
tainments were presented so that the whole evening had the real 
atmosphere of a fashionable cabaret. 


MRS. GILSON’S LECTURE 

Mrs. Gilson, a favorite with the girls, came to us on Tues- 
day morning, November 15th, and gave us some of the details 
and some of the more interesting experiences of her travels in 
the east this past summer. Mrs. Gilson told us of the existing 
conditions in China and made more clear to us the fundamentals 
on which Confucianism is based. She amused us with her des- 
cription of climbing the pyramids and riding the camels on the 
Egyptian desert, and also she gave us an idea of the terrific heat 
of that region. We are looking forward to having Mrs. Gilson 
come out again and to hearing more of her foreign travels. 


THE HOCKEY LUNCHEON 

Red, white, and blue sweaters once again filled the dining 
room, on November nineteenth* for the luncheon preceding the 
Hockey game. The Kavas filled the lower end of the room, and 
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made a colorful picture in their new blue sweaters, and brilliant 
orange ’kerchiefs. Above them was spread their huge orange 
banner of the same vivid colors, and Cathryn Phillips, their song 
leader, held the famous Kava Lion. Cae Club formed three lines 
on the stairs, the team making a white square in the center, while 
the banner was held over the doorway by two girls in the back 
row. Cae Mo Junior had his place at the front. The room 
rang with music and cheers of the two Clubs. Both Cae and 
Kava had many new songs to offer. Before scattering to the 
various tables for luncheon, the two clubs joined in that familiar 
song, “Oh Rogers Hall, the School we love”. 


THE FOOTBALL GAMES 

This fall our football season consisted of three games : the 
Andover-Harvard Freshman game, the Harvard-Holy Cross 
game, and the Harvard-Brown game, the first one played at An- 
dover and the other two at the Stadium. The girls not only en- 
joyed the playing but they were thrilled too by the crowds, the 
cheering, and the colors which somehow seem a part of the game. 


THE HOCKEY GAME 

Dear Bill, 

You boys think you play football! You should have seen 
the Cae-Kava hockey game here at school on the 19th of Novem- 
ber. It was fearfully exciting from the first whistle until the 
last one, and both teams fought like men on a varsity squad. Have 
never seen anything as strong as the Cae’s forward line ; all five 
of them went down the field in perfect formation every time they 
took the ball. And Kava was stronger on their defense than on 
their forward line. The passes — you should have seen them to 
appreciate them — were more than perfect. Cae won with the 
score 12-3. 

As at your college games, we had cheering sections and uni- 
formed leaders. Peppy cheers and clever songs were only a part 
of the excitement on the side lines. Oh, I loved it all — and the 
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weather was too perfect. 

It almost made up 

for missing the Har- 

vard game, but not quite. 




Once again. 



Marge. 


Cae 


Kcwa 

Eleanor Goodyear 

L. W. 

Barbara Smythe 

Katherine Clapp 

L. I. 

Barbara Damon 

Betty Foster 

C. Elizabeth Carver, Capt. 

Janet Swan, Capt. 

R. I. 

Charlotte Howard 

Molly Goodwin 

R. W. 

Constance Clough 

Barbara Bryant 

L. H B. 

Beth Hoffman 

Margaret Teller 

C. H. B. 

Shirley Coburn 

Gertrude Lighton 

R. H. B. 

Esther Wyman 

Ann Muessel 

L. F. B. 

Ruth Byrne 

Elaine Joseph 

R. F. B. 

Corinthia Earl 

Virginia Swan 

G. K. 

Margaret Ganson 

Referees: Miss Gordon, Miss Hatt. 



Time Keepers : Miss Ball, Doris Wroncy, Marion Smith. 
Goals: Marjorie Allis, Dorothy Hatch, Marion Andrews 
Shirley Shuttleworth. 


THE HOCKEY TEA 

Such a babel of voices ! Excited chattering made the 
Senior House a scene of great gaiety when tea was served 
after the hockey game. At Miss Parsons’ invitation, the 
alumnae, school officers, the two hockey team and old girls en- 
joyed delicious cakes, and two kinds of sherbet; orange for Kava 
and raspberry for Cae. Miss Parsons, at her request, was assisted 
by the members of the Student Council, and, if one could judge 
by the spontaneous laughter and happy smiles of both the girls 
and the alumnae, the tea was a decided success. 


THE HOCKEY BANQUET 

“Hello! Who’s talking? Oh, yes! Tell you all about the 
banquet? Of course I will. To begin with, we all wore “for- 
mals”. The colors, — you should have seen them! Seemed ages 
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before the doors were opened. And the dining room ; it was 
just precious. 

“The team table which was at the foot of the steps stretched 
from one side of the room to the other. It was decorated with 
flowers and red and blue candles. At each Kava’s place there was 
a little white box tied to a corsage bouquet with a blue ribbon. 
It contained a slave bracelet. Oh, they were just darling ! The 
Cae’s got numerals and a letter. During dinner all the girls sang 
to the individual members of the teams. What an exhibition of 
blushes ! What did you say ? Oh, yes ! Miss Ball and Miss 
Smith were there. They made speeches too. Just before the last 
course, Corinthia Earl, Kava president, presented the cup to 
Gertrude Lighton, the Cae president. At the end we all sang the 
Rogers Hall song. 

“Yes, in the schoolroom we had movies, too. They were the 
funniest things ! You never heard such screaming and screech- 
ing as there was when we recognized our friends of the last two 
years. It really was a pity you couldn’t have come.” 


THE TWO PLAYS 

Through Mrs. Tapp’s splendid coaching the Dramatic Club 
were enabled to present two plays on the evening of November 
19. 

The first play was one of mystery', “A Night In An Inn,” by 
Lord Dunsany. The girls kept the audience in a state of suspense 
during the short presentation. Those taking part were : 

The Toff Corinthia Earl 

Bill Elaine Joseph 

Albert Marion Smith 

Sniggers Arlene Scott 

Sally Braman 
Katherine Clapp 
Mildred Damon 

The Idol Catheryn Phillips 

To serve as an antidote to the excited audience a Scotch 
comedy was presented, “The Pie in the Oven,” by Mac Greggor. 
The cast : 


Three Priests 
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Mr. McNabb Marjorie Allis 

Mistress McNabb Pauline Newhall 

Flora Edythe Russell 

Peter Duff Margaret Teller 


CAE-KAVA SECOND TEAM GAME 

Well, the last game of the season is over. The second teams 
clashed today, and Kava won by a score of 4 to 2. There goes 
the whistle. “Ground sticks, ground sticks, ground sticks !” 
The Kava forward line goes tearing off down the field. Wait ! 
The Cae fullback has intercepted their pass. Now, there is much 
fighting, and soon they all go tearing off towards the other end 
of the field. More intercepting — this time on the part of Kava. 
A Kava halfback has the ball — now, it goes to the center for- 
ward. Down, Down, Crash ! A Kava goal ! Cheers echo from 
the side lines. “Kava, Kava, Kava !” Then a cheer for Cae. An- 
other bully is taken — and then another goal for Kava. Then 
one more goal for Cae. But it is Kava’s fourth that ends the 
game. 


THANKSGIVING VACATION 

On Wednesday noon,, November 23, school closed for the 
Thanksgiving holiday. Because of quarantine the usual two day 
vacation was extended until Sunday evening at eight o’clock. 
The extra time allowing four and one-half happy days, made it 
possible for most of the girls to either go home or stay with friends 
or relatives near school. Do we dare hope that the five day va- 
cation may become traditional? 


THE THANKSGIVING MUSICAL 

Sunday afternoons are apt to be dull, but not when we have 
the pleasure of a concert featuring our Miss Margaret Peterson. 
Mr. Niccoli and Mr. Heller again came to Rogers Hall to en- 
tertain the girls at the twilight hour, having for their first num- 
ber a fantastic dance song. 
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Between the groups by Mr. Niccoli and Mr. Heller, Miss 
Peterson sang such delightful songs as “She Stands There 
Smiling”, “The Cuckoo Clock”, and “Nancy”. It seemed that 
the songs were chosen with desire to please the girls, for this 
aim was well accomplished. Miss Peterson has a most charming 
lyric soprano voice of operatic quality which was clearly brought 
out in one of her selections called “The Sleigh” and another en- 
titled, “At the Bend of the River.” 

The concert ended with another pleasing composition by 
Mr. Niccoli and Mr. Heller. Rogers Hall anticipates many more 
occasions when Miss Peterson, Mr. Niccoli, and Mr. Heller will 
once more entertain us. 


MR. ELLSWORTH’S LECTURES 

On Monday morning, October seventeenth, Mr. William B. 
Ellsworth, a lecturer well known to many colleges and prepara- 
tory schools, gave a very interesting illustrated lecture on 
“Shakespeare in London.” Mr. Ellsworth told all that has been 
learned of Shakespeare’s life and of the places connected with 
him. He illustrated the talk with lantern slides showing por- 
traits of the man, Shakespeare, of his home, and even copies of 
his writing. There, too, were many pictures of London, the 
theatre and the houses of the Elizabethian Age. This talk viv- 
ified Shakespeare, making him seem more real and more human. 

Before classes began Tuesday morning, the same lecturer, 
Mr. Ellsworth, gave a short but exceedingly valuable talk on 
“The English Bible.” He emphasized the fact that the Bible 
is the center about which modern literature revolves. He proved 
this point by reading several selections from the Bible and com- 
paring them with modern stories or plays. 








November 24th, 1926, Mary Gray Wood, ’24, was married to 
Mr. John Goodman Walker at the Church of the Transfiguration, 
New York City. 

June 20th, Ruth Burns was married to Mr. Robert Bruce 
Hutton in Worland, Wyoming. 

June 22nd,, Louise Allen Hobbs was married to Mr. Albert 
Henry Atkins in Boston. 

June 30th, Helene Ellsworth was married to Mr. Alexander 
Shaw at the American Cathedral Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Paris. Phyllis Ellsworth was the maid of honor. After a wed- 
ding trip by motor through the South of France, the Shaws re- 
turned to Boston and are at home at 250 Commonwealth Avenue. 

July 23rd, Margaret Hall, ’99 was married to Dr. Faxton 
Eugene Gardner at St. Anne’s Church, Lowell. They are at home 
at 251 West 81st Street, New York City and will hold formal at 
homes on November nineteenth, January eighth and twenty- 
second. 
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September 17th, Laura Thomas was married to Mr. Robert 
Capen Gilmore, Jr. at Harwichport, Massachusetts. After Octo- 
ber first, they will be at home at 7 Bedford Road, Summit, New 
Jersey. 

September 24th, Ruth Clarkson, ’23, was married to Mr. 
Ernest Arthur Tutein, Jr. in Boston. 

October 1st, Roberta Parsons was married to Air. Asael 
Edward Adams, Jr. in Youngstown, Ohio. 

October 1st, Elizabeth Gifford, ’21, was married to Mr. 
William Warren Smith, Jr. at her home in West Medford, Mass- 
achusetts. They will live at 43 Irving Street, West Medford. 

October 4th, Kathryn Jenkins , ’26, was married to Mr 
William F. Magee in Boston. Thev are at home at 1625 Com- 
monwealth Avenue. 

October 17th, Winifred Zaring, ’25, was married to Mr. Neil 
Marris McEachern, Jr. in Riverside Baptist Church, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

October 20th, Betty Meigs was married to Mr. Robert 
Allerton Cushman in Lowell. After November fifteenth they will 
be at home at 6333 Ellenwood Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. Sarah 
Meigs Collier was her sister’s only attendant. 

October 21st, Betty Akeroyd Walker, T9, was married to 
Mr Carl Herrick Cummings in Newton Centre. After December 
first they will be at home at 41 Edgehill Road, Newton Centre, 
Massachusetts. 

October 22nd, Marjorie Adams, T9, was married to Mr. 
Dean Carter Jenkins at her home in Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
After December first they will be at home at 7 Hilltop Place, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 

October 22nd, Betty Staib, ’23, was married to Mr. Walter 
Hicks Jillson in Hackensack, New Jersey. 

November 12th, Elizabeth Essick, ’22, was married to Mr. 
John Robbins Kimberley in Memorial Church of the Holy Cross 
in Reading, Pennsylvania. After January first they will be at 
home at 416 East Wisconsin Avenue, Neenah, Wisconsin. 

In September, Helen Orvis was married in Syracuse, New 
York to Air. Paul W hite. They will live in Toronto, Canada. 
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October 21st, Mary Gittins, ’25, was married to Mr. Philip 
D. Flanner. They will live in Blackwell, Wisconsin. 

October 21st, Judith Sessions, T9, was married to Mr. 
Robert Ostrander in Bristol, Connecticut. They are at home at 
1711 East Parkway, Schenectady,, New York. 

Charlene Dean has announced her engagement to Mr. Philip 
Howard Bartlett. 

Mary Dorward, ’26, announced in September her engagement 
to Mr. John Robert Moore of Bridgeport, Connecticut. Harriet 
Cushman, ’24, was present at the luncheon at Deer Farm, Peter- 
sham, where the announcement was made. Mary has chosen June 
as the month for the wedding. Mr. Moore is a graduate of Mt. 
Hermon and Clark University, 1927. 

In October Esther Perham, ’24, announced her engagement 
to Mr. Robert Stanage Curtiss of Bronxville, New York. Mr. 
Curtiss graduated from Columbia 1927 and is permanent president 
of his class. He is a member of the Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity. 
He is now engaged in business with the William A. White & Sons, 
real estate brokers of New York City and also will study law at 
Columbia. 

October 12th, Eleanor Whittier, ’22, announced her engage- 
ment to Mr. Capen Abbott of Brooklyn, New York. Mr. Abbott 
is a graduate of Amherst, 1926, and is now with the Specialty 
Stores Association in New York City. 

October 15th, Elizabeth Wilder announced her engagement 
to Mr. G. Gould Lincoln of Washington, D, C. Mr. Lincoln is 
political editor of the Washington Star. 

June 16th, a daughter, Eleanor Louise, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles A. Dodge (Betty Stearns, ’23) in Pasadena, Cal- 
ifornia. 

August 3rd, a daughter, Barbara, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald M. Russell (Helen Kilborn, ’22) in Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

August 14th, a son, Benton Wood, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward E. Wood, Jr. (Dorothy Benton, T2) in Waban, Mass- 
achusetts. 
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August 14th, a daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. Roy G. 
Rinecliffe (Eulalia Peterson, ’23) in Chester, Pennsylvania. 

August 14th, a child was born to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur V. 
Lewis (Elizabeth Whittier, ’19). 

September 5th, a daughter, Barbara Anne, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamilton K. Beebe (Helen McCullough, ’20) in Hins- 
dale, Illinois. Helen writes they have built a new home at 147 
North Elm Street. 

September 5th, a son, Edward II, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Hilton (Margaret Lins, ’23). 

September 10th, a daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. Reese 
G. Brooks (Ruth Bill, ’14) in Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

October 1st, a son, Stephen W., Jr., was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen W. Follett (Hazel Carter) in Lowell. 

October 1st, a son, Lee Carrington, Jr., was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee C. McKinley (Polly Dowden) in St. Louis. 

October 5th, a son, Nelson Myles, Jr., was bom to Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson M. Silk (Hazelle Peterson, ’19) in Brookline, Mass- 
achusetts. 

October 20th, a daughter, Carolyn, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Roland T. Pihl (Louise Grover, ’18) in Lowell. 

October 20th, a daughter, Margery, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Carlton Hill (Dorothy Sebastian, ’21) in Detroit. 

October 23rd, a daughter, Elizabeth Ann, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Elmer J. Chambers (Beatrice Miller, ’13) in New York 
City. 

November 14th, a daughter was born to Rev. and Mrs. E. 
W. A. Jenkinson (Eva French) in Methuen. 

November 16th, a daughter, Joan Eastham, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Clive E. Hockmeyer (Lydia Langdon, ’13) in Lowell. 

The Philadelphia Branch of the Alumnae Association held its 
first meeting for this year on November eleventh. A luncheon 
was given at Green Hill Farm in honor of Miss Parsons. Mary 
Bard Ermentrout, ’04, was chairman and Bridge followed the 
business meeting. In addition to the chairman those present 
were Laura Kimball Flaccus, ’03, Helen Kilborn Russell, 
'22, Mary Elizabeth Huston, Anna Gilmore, Ruth Woodbury Hill, 
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Charlotte Allen Fenner, Stella Fleer Pyle, ’07, Frances Dice 
Stauffer, Carlotta Heath Moore, ’ll, Hazel Coffin Brown, T6, 
Elizabeth McConkey Gailey, T6, Hannah McConkey Small, T8, 
Mary Weiser Barnitz, T 6, Christine Rose Whitney, Mary Whit- 
ner Mercer, Katharine Wood, Katherine Steen Larmon, T4, 
Irma Fogg Maiden. 

In the evening Charlotte Allen Fenner gave a dinner in honor 
of Miss Parsons at her home in Wynnewood, Pennsylvania. 

Marion Adams, ’27, and Margaret Kip, ’27, had a most en- 
joyable summer travelling in Europe with a party of girls. 

Elizabeth Clifford Smith, ’21, is continuing her kindergarten 
teaching this winter. “I am having the school at mother’s house 
in West Medford. I had a wonderful group of children last win- 
ter and expect a good one this year also. We are living in a dar- 
ling four roomed single house not far from mother’s.” 

The class of 1910 and her other friends extend their sympa- 
thy to Cully Cook Crumpacker, TO, whose husband died last July. 
Cully will continue to live in Washington, D. C. which has been 
her home during her husband’s terms in Congress. She plans to 
open a gown shop this winter. 

Alice Coram Freeman has made her home in Larchmont, 
New York for a number of years. The first of the year she opened 
a tea room on Hillside Arcade opposite the station where she 
serves luncheon, tea and dinner. She calls her place El-Patio and 
it is decorated and furnished in the Spanish style. Her son is 
assisting Alice in managing El-Patio. Her elder daughter, a grad- 
uate of Mills College, is doing professional voice work in New 
York while her younger daughter is in the grammar school. 

Margaret Evans, ’26, spent her vacation visiting in Denver, 
Colorado. “We went to Colorado Springs and took the Circle 
Tour, seeing The Garden of the Gods, The Cave of the Winds 
and many other natural wonders. While in Chicago I had a 
pleasant visit with Elizabeth Tucker, ’26, and also spent a day 
with her on my way home. In August, Lillian Jones, ’25, made 
me a visit in Youngstown.” 

Ruth Farnham, ’25, is living with her Aunt and Uncle in 
Chicago at 6900 Sheridan Road. “I have almost as many friends 
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out here as in the East so that I am very happy. I spent the month 
of September in New York.” 

Ruth Kilborn is at the McLean Hospital in Waverly, Mass- 
achusetts for the present. “I am affiliated here now for four 
months of Mental Training and it certainly is different from gen- 
eral duty. There is a great deal of studying connected with this 
mental work, much Psychology and Psychiatry. Also we have to 
know how to sew and play games in order to keep the patients 
amused, and it is certainly hard, either to get them interested or to 

keep them quiet! After I finish this course, I am going to 

Providence for three months contagious work, then three more 
in Springfield for obstetrical nursing and then I hope to be ready 
for my diploma.” 

Kathryn Kenney Goettel spent the summer travelling in 
Europe and stayed a month at Deauville, France. 

Asenath Mitchell Whiteford, ’22, writes : “We have an ado- 
rable house in Tulsa, Oklahoma, opening on a flower-filled grassy 
court with a gold fish pool and fountain in the centre.” 

Carol Martin, ’25, worked as a salesgirl in a large department 
store ; n Newark, New Jersey during July. 

Harriet Megathlin, ’26, spent the summer travelling with her 
father in Europe. 

Vera Owen had an exhibition of her paintings at the Reed 
Studios in East Gloucester Square from July to September. 

Bluebelle Paxton and Charlotte Jealons spent the summer 
travelling together in Europe. 

Aline Phelan, ’23, has had to take an extended leave of ab- 
sence from her hospital training but hopes to be able to return to 
duty later in the winter. 

Lucy Prindle has started her training at St. Luke’s Hospital 
in New York City and is very enthusiastic about the course. She 
is living in the Nurses’ Home at 418 West 114th Street. 

Ruth Shafer Hutton, T9, had charge of the decorations and 
rehearsing a dance for the Junior League Spanish Ball in Kings- 
ton this fall. 

Mary Sponable, ’25, spent part of the summer with Dorothy 
Le Butt, ’24, in Portland. They made a visit to Rogers Hall to 
see Miss Parsons and the most recent changes in the school. 
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In July, Sibyl Wright Eaton, ’04, moved to Hinsdale, Illinois 
where her address is now 228 South Washington Street. 

November 19th, Geraldine Mathes was married to Mr. 
Charles Johnson at her home in Rochester, New York. 

November 20th, Elizabeth Wilder was married to Mr. G. 
Gould Lincoln in All Souls Church, Lowell. They will be at home 
after April fifteenth at 1808 R Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

In September, a daughter, Phyllis, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln Clark (Ethel Hockmeyer, T3) in Lowell. 

October 10th, a son was born to Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Emerson (Hester Lambert, ’21) in Lowell. 

November 20th, a daughter, Cynthia Ainsworth, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac De Mallie (Madeline Potter) at their home, 
275 Gibson Street, Lowell. 

Almeda Herman Fager, T 7, has a third daughter, born this 
summer. 

The address of Virginia Stuart Knapp, ’26, is now 709 South 
Jackson, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Arlene Marsters is playing one of the minor roles this year in 
“Broadway” and has taken for her stage name her old nickname 
of Peter Marsters. 

Margaret Wood, T6, is living in Cleveland, Ohio where her 
address is 1906 East 84th Street. “I have a position in The Halle 
Brothers Company here, a very fine store, like Stearns in Boston, 
only larger. At present I am a Floor Manager on their very love- 
ly fourth floor in the highest price gown section. After the first 
of the year I hope there will be an opening in the merchandising 
end of the work. Yet I really enjoy seeing those who come in to 
the department, greeting them and seeing that they get prompt 
and courteous attention. I am living with two friends who have 
been in Cleveland a long time so that I do not feel at all a stran- 
ger. Moreover there are fourteen Prince girls in the store.” 

Elinor MacBrayne, ’24, has a position with the Abraham 
Strauss Store in Brooklyn and is enjoying her work exceedingly. 

Isabelle Dahlberg, ’23, received her degree from Smith in 
June with honors in Music. Isabelle was accompanist for the 
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Glee Club and at the closing concert, the director congratulated 
her upon her share in the afternoon’s success. 

Barbara Billman, ’24, is rooming in Pomeroy Hall at Welles- 
ley College. 

September seventeenth, Emily Dow sailed for England. "I 
shall spend three months in the Rachel McMillan Nursery School 
taking special work that I cannot get in this country. When I re- 
turn in January, I shall either continue my study or take a substi- 
tute position for the rest of the year The last two years I 

have been teaching in a private school in Brookline. I did not 
teach my first year out of Wheelock, except the Spring term when 

I took a group of little children here in Exeter I saw Eleanor 

Whittier, ’22, this summer. She and a friend ran a very attract- 
ive tea room at Ogunquit. I called on her in the kitchen of the 
establishment, and Ellie was arranging trays to be carried 
in to thirty or forty hungry guests. Apparently she was cook and 
general manager and she certainly knew her business.” 

Helen Friend, ’20, sailed October fifteenth on the Carmania 
for Paris, where she will spend a year in post-graduate study at 
the Sorbonne. Helen has been teaching science at Bethany Col- 
lege, Lindsborg, Kansas. 

Doris Martin, ’26, is living in Beebe Hall at Wellesley, “Clar- 
ice Connelly, ’27, was given to me as my Freshman to be looked 
out for, taken to the College Government Reception for the Fresh- 
men, etc.” 

Augusta Stanton, ’25, spent the summer travelling in Europe 
and motoring in England with her Aunt. “I have decided to 
major in Mathematics but have not yet selected my minor course.” 

Lovinia Porter, ’26, and her sister entered a small school, Les 
Lourdines, in Paris when they went over in the spring. “There 
were six of us altogether and we were not allowed to speak a 
word of English in the house. The school was well situated and 
the directress was willing to take us anywhere. In June the rest 
of the family came over and we visited the Chateau district and 
the battlefields. After a visit with my Aunt, just outside of Paris, 
we sailed for home late in July. Besides my French, I took a lec- 
ture course at the Louvre Paris and all of us Americans just 
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went almost mad while Lindbergh was here and the celebrations 
were all very thrilling. We greatly enjoyed going to the Amer- 
ican Embassy for tea and the Herricks were so cordial in their 
lovely home.” 

Patti Foos, ’24, is spending two months in Italy this fall, con- 
tinuing her work in Interior Decoration. “On this trip we are 
working in the Museums and palaces. It is wonderful training 
and great fun as well. We do full sized measured drawings of 
furniture, mouldings, cornices, etc., draw up rooms and do color 
sketches. The people coming through are greatly amused to see 
us on top of fourteen foot ladders or crawling around on the floor 
getting dimensions. The other day in Florence two of us were 
in Napoleon’s bath in the Pitti, locked in behind an iron gate, 
when the American Legion went through. They were so amused 
that some of them stayed outside so long that they saw nothing 

else in the Museum We spent ten days in Milan working in 

the Villa Reale and the Palazzo Reale. In Venice we worked in 
the Doges’ Palace and several museums for a week though the 
Lido and gondolas claimed all our spare time. Next we went to 
Mantua with its enormous palace and interesting decorations in 
honor of Isabella d’Este. We had two days, in Bologna and two 
weeks in Florence, working in the Pitti, the Plaza Vecchio and 
the Bardine palace. We shall spend two weeks in Rome, thence 
to Naples where we work in private villas and back to Paris for 
the winter.” 

Mary Bailey,, ’26, is continuing her secretarial training this 
winter at the Katharine Gibbs School in Boston where she also 
meets Virginia Ruggles, ’26. 

Of the class of 1927 and the Special Seniors, Marion Adams 
has entered the kindergarten training course at the Wheelock 
School. 

Mary Benger has visited school several times in the fall as she 
expects to remove soon with her family to New York. Mary will 
go out to California early in the New Year. 

Virginia Bishop is studying tea room management at Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn. 

Natalie Collingwood passed her exams for Wheaton this fall. 
Also enrolled there as Freshmen are Esther Fisher, Mona Mehan, 
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Eleanor Pratt, Virginia Rogers. Eleanor made the Freshman 
Hockey team and Natalie was a sub. 

Sue Deacon is a Freshman in the Women’s College of Brown 
University and Emily Hussey is also there. 

Katherine Dyer passed her examinations for Wells College 
and writes that she is enjoying it greatly “now that the Sopho- 
mores have ceased bothering us, which means we do not have to 

wear bonnets and bibs or rush around making beds anymore 

I rather plan to major in Classics or else in the Romance lan- 
guages.” 

The Freshmen at Wellesley are Clarice Connelly, Eleanor 
Nye and Eleanor Parkhurst. 

Dorothy Edwards is a Freshman in the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Gertrude Emmons took the course in Americanization work 
at Hyannis this summer and hopes to have a chance to teach in 
such classes in Lowell. 

Frances Fowler is a Freshman at Radcliffe and is living in 
the same hall with her sister Beth. She was exempted from 
Freshman English and French because of high entrance exam- 
inations. 

Lois Fownes has entered New Hampshire State University 
at Durham where she is taking the Home Economics Course in the 
college of Liberal Arts. “I have been placed in the highest Fresh- 
man English course because of my credits from Rogers Hall. I 
am living in Congreve Hall and rooming in a suite with three 
other girls.” 

Ernestine Humphrey has entered the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital training school in Boston. “It has been wonderful to 
have Elizabeth Mann, ’21, here and she has been so charming to 
me, and helpful in every way.” 

Margaret Forrester is a Freshman in Maryland College for 
Women. 

Miriam Kellam has entered the University of Michigan. 

Virginia Kern is moving with her family to California and 
she expects to live in or near Los Angeles. 

Lucille Marks is studying voice at the Utica Conservatory of 
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Music and later on will take up piano. In February she expects 
to travel to California with Mary Benger and her family. Both 
girls expect to meet Virginia Kern. 

The Freshmen at Smith are Laura Merrill, Sarah Pearson, 
Star Ryan and Mary Tilton. Laura is living in Talbot House 
where Mary Clough, ’26, is. Laura was exempted from Fresh- 
man English because of her entrance examination. Sally is living 
in Ellen Emerson House. Star is in Allbright House. She made 
the third Freshman Hockey Team. Mary Elizabeth is living in 
Washburn House. 

Dorothy Mignault is very happy as a Freshman at Sullins 
College. She has been elected to the Student Council and has 
been assisting in life saving tests. 

Laura Moran has entered the University of Oklahoma and 
hopes to receive advance standing because of her two years colle- 
giate course at school. 

Mary Page and Leona Schaddelee have entered the Boston 
School of Physical Education. 

Catharine Russell is studying in the Boston Art Museum 
School and is living at the Stewart Club in the Fenway. 

Mary Ryder passed her exams for Mt. Holyoke. 

Virginia Ulrici is at Lake Erie College in Painesville, Ohio. 
“I like the college so much and Helen Underhill, ’25, has been so 
thoughtful in looking out for me. I find many classmates who 
know Rogers Hall girls and that breaks the ice at once.” 

Arlene Wilson is studying at Buffalo University. 

In November, Dorothy Le Butt, ’24, had to go to Phillips 
House in Boston for a sudden operation for appendicitis. Her 
case was serious but she is now convalescent. 

Mariam Lins, ’26, has been very ill all fall and her family and 
friends have been very anxious. 

Phyllis Ellsworth is in the May School in Boston this year so 
as to be near her family and Helene. 

Carmen Beaudin has had to postpone her intention of enter- 
ing the Columbia School of Journalism since her Father expects 
to move his shoe factory either to Canada or the far west. “For 
the past three months I have been working in the tax collection 
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office at the Manchester City Hall. I have found the work inter- 
esting and did enjoy the privilege of earning money all by 
myself !” 

July 30th, Miss Marion Ballou was married to Mr. Esme 
Arthur Charles Smith in Rutland, Vermont. After September 
first, they will be at home at 170 Edgerton Street, Rutland, 
Vermont. 

Miss Carol Mills is teaching English this year in the Girls 
Collegiate School in Glendora, California. The principal, Miss 
Alice Parsons, is a cousin of Miss Olive Parsons. Miss Mills 
writes, “Mother and I started in September, motoring across the 
continent w'ith friends from Maine. Much of the way we fol- 
lowed the Carson trail and the sight of frontier forts, old battle 
fields, and especially the desert over which we rode so easily, made 
the growth of our country so much more vivid. I am enjoying 
my work but still have the feeling that it is all a dream and some 
day I shall wake up and find myself in Room F ! The view from 
the school is so heavenly, for Glendora is right up in the moun- 
tains with sheer beauty all around us. I have not yet recovered 
from the wonder of being able to pick roses any morning for my 
room Mile. Schleby is teaching French here this year.” 

Sylvia Doutney, T2, is writing moving picture, scenarios. 
She recently completed an important contract with Gloria 
Swanson. 

Hilda Baxter Thompson, ’ll, on a recent trip East, met Julia 
Burke Mahoney, ’ll, and Rachel Jones Coffin, ’ll, for luncheon 
in Boston. Hilda has four children and still makes her home in 
Lima, Ohio. Carrie Baxter Canady, T4, has also lived in Lima 
since her husband’s death tw r o years ago. Carrie has one son. 

Rachel Jones Coffin, ’ll, is living in Boston this winter where 
she has placed her older boy in school. Rachel has taken a posi- 
tion with Jordan, Marsh Company. 

November 21st, a daughter, Caroline Betti e, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund F. Martin (Frances Taylor, ’21) in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

November 30th, Charlotte Rushton, ’24, was married to Mr. 
Richard James Stockham in Birmingham, Alabama. 
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November 27th, a daughter, Martha Ann, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Roger Clapp (Bettie Ellis, ’22). 

Virginia Ulrici, ’27, has been made class representative in her 
dormitory at Lake Erie College. 
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Exclusive Lowell Distributors 
For Famous Stetson Shoes 

Stetson famous style and quality features need 
no introduction. Smartly dressed Misses the 
country over insist upon the Stetson label on 
every pair of shoes that goes into their ward- 
robe. Our varieties of New Fall Stetsons rival 
those of Boston stores. 

Do come in and see them! 

CHERRY & WEBB 

LOWELL, MASS. 


Flowers for all occasions 


JOHN J. MOLONEY 

Florist 


Telephone 1181 


20 Prescott Street 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Best Work 


Lowest Prices 


COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 

* 


250 Market Street. Lowell, Massachusetts 


A. G. POLLARD CO. 

The Store For Thrifty People 


Save Your Silk Stockings ! 

No more need silk stockings be discarded because of 
“runs” or “pulled threads”. 

Bring them to our Hosiery Section and have them 
mended. This service makes them look as good as new. 

Small costs. Twenty-four hour service. 
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Robertson s Gift Shop 

"A GIFT FOR EVERY NEED” 


One of the most attractive Gift Shops any- 
where to be found. 

Glassware, Bookends, Candlesticks, Lamps, in 
fact, everything in the Gift Shop line. 


The Robertson 



82 Prescott St. 

Gift Shop, 2nd Floor 
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4 ‘ The Sure Sign of Superiority ' ' 


T oilet Articles and Perfumery 

The largest and most complete line in New England 

CONFECTIONERY 

Selected for its Superior Quality from the best specialty manufacturers 

in each line 

PRICE LIST SENT ON APPLICATION 

S. S. PIERCE CO. BOSTON and BROOKLINE 
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EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 


F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists” 

79 Merrimack St, Lowell, Mass. 19 John St. 



Kodaks 
Developing 
Printing 
Greeting Cards 

DONALDSON'S 
Camera and Art 
Shop 

“On the Sunny Side 
of Merrimack St." 


Seth W. Hussey 

Successor to Stewart 

Cleansing and 
Dyeing 

High Grade Work at Moderate Prices 
We Call and Deliver 

46 Bridge St. Tel. 6419 
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I THE NEW VALLEY SILKS FOR FALL | 

If The new weaves in all their brilliancy of texture and col- 1 
§§ oring. What an incentive to the woman who sews ! g 

§j For economy and style — VALLEY SILKS ! 0 
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PRINCE’S 

108 Merrimack St. 55 Middle St. 
Headquarters for 

Stationery, Fountain Pens, 
School Supplies 

VISIT OUR GIFT SHOP 


Our success is built on the 
hundreds of satisfied cus- 
tomers we are serving. We 
just know we can please 
you. 

Just Phone 2414 

BAY STATE 
DYE HOUSE 

66 PRESCOTT ST. 


M. STE INERT & SONS COMPANY 


STEINWAY 

STEINERT 


PIANOS 


JEWETT 

WOODBURY 


RADIO SETS VICTROLAS DUO-ARTS 


130 MERRIMACK STREET LOWELL. MASS. 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS 
MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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DICKERMAN & 
McQUADE 

Compliments of 

DR. BOYDEN H. PILLSBURY 91-93-95 Central St. and Market St. 

The Place to Buy 

SPORTING GOODS 


“EDDIES” 

Cigars - Sodas - Candy - Groceries and Magazines 

E. A. and A. A. DESLANDES, Props. 

309 ROGERS STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. Telephone 1591-R 


Appleton National Bank 

174 CENTRAL STREET 


Commercial Banking Safe Deposit Vaults 

Capital $300,000 
Surplus and Profits $330,000 
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HOBSON & LAWLER CO. 

PLUMBING and HEATING 
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Horne Coal Co. 

Offices 

9 Central St. 251 Thorndike St. 

Tel. 264 Tel. 1083 

Lowell, Mass. 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

Robinson & Robinson 

CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS 

64 Central Street 

For Novelties 


in Footwear 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

SEE 

DAMON, INC. 

The Sample Shoe Store 


MR. SWARTZ 


24 Prescott Street 



HARPER METHOD SHOP 

JANE A. ALEXANDER 
Harper Graduate 

MARCELING PERMANENT WAVING 

WATER WAVING SCALP TREATMENT 

802 SUN BUILDING 
Phone 4945 
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The Apparel Shops 

PRESENT 

An ever-changing array of Smart 
Styles for 

YOUNGER WOMEN 
FIFTH AVE. STYLES 

when they are NEW on the Ave. 
Second Floor 



tj^trchandite of Only 

LOWELL MASS. 



L. C. PANTON & SON 


Painting Contractors 

WALL PAPER, PAINTS AND MOULDINGS 


191 East Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 


Tel. 6915 
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Graduation 

Portraits 


With an individuality which will 
make them cherished by your 
classmates. 

lariu-arii 

Photographs of Distinction 


Lowell: 

Appleton National Bank Building 


Boston: 

647 Boylston Street 


Official Photographer for the Class of 1928 


Social 

Stationery 

With. Your Monogram 
or Address 

Dance Orders Invitations 

Latest Styles 
Moderate Prices 

May we send you a sample? 



57-61 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 


DEPOT TAXICAB CO. 

THORNDIKE STREET 
LOWELL, MASS. 

TELEPHONE 32 

Lowest Rates 

Ride with a Responsible Company 
R. W. MARKHAM. MANAGER 


W. J. HOARE 

Sea Food of AH Kinds 
in its Season 

Fresh Fish, Oysters, 

Clams, Lobsters, Etc. 

Tel. 863 461 Lawrence St. 

—OUR FISH MAN— 
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For the Best in 

FURNITURE 

Go to 


ADAMS & GO. 

43 MARKET STREET 


Barlow’s Market 

Dealers in 

MEAT, GROCERIES 

Wholesale & Retail 
Dealer in 

MILK and CREAM 

AND PROVISIONS 

Guy H. Richardson 

25 John Street 

1638 BRIDGE STREET 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 

FOR INFORMATION 

REGARDING SPECIAL COACHES OR CARS, 

CALL 3220 OR 3221 
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JAMES WHITTET 

CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 

19 PLEASANT STREET 


THE DILLON DYE WORKS 

FANCY DYERS 
and CLEANSERS 

I 

TEL. 1788 

5 E. Merrimack Street 


PRINCE-COTTER CO. 

Designers and Makers of Fine Jewelry 
104 Merrimack St., - Lowell, Mass. 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH 

PRINCE -COTTER’S FINE STORE 


Diamonds 

Watches 

Pearls 

Decorated China 
Electric Lamps 
Pottery 
Ushers’ Gifts 


OUR SELECTIONS INCLUDE: 


Platinum Jewelry 
Gold Jewelry 
Gold Band Glassware 
Favors 

Ivory Ornaments 
Imported Novelties 
Bridesmaids’ Gifts 


Sterling Silver 
Silver Plated Ware 
Leather Goods 
Clocks 
Book Ends 
Club Rings 
Prize Trophies 


Visit Our Gift Department 
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THE GAGNON COMPANY 

HOME OF THE GREATEST VALUES 

EXCLUSIVE NEW STYLES IN 

Women’s Wear and Dainty Accessories 

Shop Here Saturday Mornings 


MERRIMACK, PALMER, MIDDLE STREETS 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

Chalifoux 

Company 

ALICE H. SMITH 

ART 

NEEDLEWORK 

STAMPED GOODS 
BEADS— YARNS— STAMPING 
HANDKERCHIEFS 

190 Merrimack Street 
LOWELL, MASS. 

When Downtown Visit the 

Strand Restaurant 

130 Central St. 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

Strandway Shoppe 

122 Central St. 

CANDIES, SODAS, LUNCHEONS 

T. A. WHELAN 

Yellow Cab 
Company 

LOWELL’S 

LEADING GROCER 

Telephone 7600 
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W Ih 

SPECIALIZE IN ALL BRANCHES OF THE HAIRDRESSING 
PROFESSION AND GUARANTEE 
SERVICE and SATISFACTION 

THE McKEON SHOPPE 


TELEPHONE 1387 

209-210 SUN BUILDING 

COMPLIMENTS OF 


B. F. Keith’s 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

A FRIEND 

Theatre 


ENGRAVED SCHOOL 

Wright & Ditson 

STATIONERY 

Athletic Equipment, Clothing anti 
Shoes, for all sports in which 

A new and attractive line of engraved 
stationery selling at a price that 
will appeal to you. 

girls are interested. 

Tennis — Field Hockey — Golf — Lacrosse 
Archery — Volley Ball — Basket Ball 

Affleck Ruling & Stationery 

Co., Inc. 

Swimming — Skating — Hiking 

Girls’ School and Camp Dept, on 
our Second Floor 

Complete Line of all School Papers 

Send for Catalogue 

HOLYOKE - - - MASS. 

344 Washington St - Boston 

Phone 4381 

The Open Door 

FREDERICK E. MORRIS, D.M.D. 

Afternoon Tea 

DENTIST 

Waffles, English Tea Muffins 
and Marmalade 

Old City Hall Bldg. 


226 Merrimack St. Lowell, Mass. 

3 CARPET LANE Tel. 8908 

Mrs. M. H. Jones 
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David Perreault & Co 

260 Merrimack St. 

Thayer McNeil’s 

SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 

Watches, Diamonds and Jewelry 

offers 

Watch and Jewelry 

Footivear for 

Repairing 

Sports, Gymnasium, Dancing, 
Summer Camps and Campus Wear 


The Horace Partridge Company 

“Everything for Sport ” 

49 FRANKLIN STREET 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Girls’ Camp, College and 
School Department 


Sports’ Wear Specialty Shop 
for Girls and Women 
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UNION 

NATIONAL BANK 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Capital $350,000 

Surplus and Profits 850,000 

$1,200,000 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


OFFICERS 

ARTHUR G. POLLARD, President 

WALTER L. PARKER, Vice President 
JOHN F. SAWYER, Vice President 
IVAN O. SMALL, Cashier 

ALBERT A. LUDWIG, Assistant Cashier 

PAUL H. HARTFORD, Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


AUSTIN K. CHADWICK, 

President Lowell Five Cents Savings Bank 
FREDERIC O. CHURCH, Insurance 
FRANK HANCHETT, Lowell, Mass. 

FREDRICK P. MARBLE, Attorney at Law 
ALLAN D. PARKER, Manufacturer 
WALTER L. PARKER, Manufacturer 
ARTHUR G. POLLARD, Merchant 
HARRY G. POLLARD, Merchant 
JOHN F. SAWYER, Vice President 
C. BROOKS STEVENS, Manufacturer 
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ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CHOICE ORCHIDS GARDENIAS 

LILIES-OF -THE- VALLEY 


Colonial bouquets and special corsage 
bunches made to order 


Flowers delivered in any city at a few hours’ notice 

TELEPHONE 4400 


, 


ROGERS HALL 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

On an elevation facing Fort Hill Park, which commands a view of the Concord 
River Valley and the mountains of New Hampshire 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 

Thorough Preparation for 
College Entrance Board Examinations 

GRADUATE COURSE OF TWO YEARS 

Homemaking and Secretarial Courses 

Unusually attractive equipment Six Buildings 


For Illustrated Catalogue Address 

MISS OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Saturday 

Mornings! 


An Excellent Place To Meet 



Come in and Enjoy Some of Our 
Many Special Selections to be had 
At the Fountain 


CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEAROOM 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


Editor-in-Chief 

Marion Smith 

Faculty Advisor 
Miss Catherine Leytze 

Alumnae Editor 
Miss Helen Hill 

Associate Editors 


Betty Murray 


Sally Braman 
Lois Barnes 
Eleanor Goodyear 
Beth Hoffman 
Frances MacBrayne 


Edythe Russell 


Mariam Secor 
Doris Wroncy 
Esther Wyman 


Business Manager and Treasurer 

Annabelle Phillips 

Advertising and Business Department 


Barbara Damon 
Arlene Emmons 
Virginia Swan 
Barbara Bryant 


Ruth Byrne 
Gladys Murphy 
LLirgaret Murray 
Elizabeth White 


Typist 

Margaret Teller 
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EDITORIAL 


Now that we find ourselves adjusted,, and there is no longer 
a marked distinction between the ‘‘old” and the “new girls,” it 
is easier for us to work in a spirit of cooperation towards ends 
which include our lessons, athletics, and social affairs. 

The college preparatory girls have settled down to three 
months of earnest endeavor to courageously face examinations 
in June without so much as the flicker of an e} r elash, while those 
who are taking the collegiate course are bearing up under an 
academic strain which is frequently lightened by valuable lec- 
tures and concerts. 

Following the established precedent, athletics are grouped 
under the heads of Cae and Kava. The limited amount of time 
is divided among basketball, swimming, formal gymnasium 
classes, and dancing. It is unusual to have so many forms of 
athletic diversion at one time, but preparing for two meets and 
one game has aroused much enthusiasm and club spirit. 
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Socially we seem to have accomplished much. There have 
been operas, two dances, lectures, and concerts, besides suppers 
and all-important week-ends. 

The seniors have become organized and are beginning to 
realize that only too soon will it be June and that Rogers Hall 
will be but a memory. 


SPRING 


’Tis Spring again — Hey ho ! The young tufts of foliage 
are just peeping from their winter beds. Soon the trees will 
have donned their summer dress. The woods are carpeted with 
green moss and filled with pretty, delicate blossoms. The 
queen of woodland flowers, the violet, has just opened her 
buds. 

Even the mountain stream feels the first call of Spring. 
The sparkling waters bubble as they gush from the springs. 
Just a mere trickle of water, swelled in its course by the moun- 
tain flood, enlarges to a river. Through woods and valleys, 
the little rivers flow onward to the surging ocean tide. Upon 
their quivering bosoms the spring sunlight glows. Slender 
rushes nod on either bank. 

The birds return on the wing from the bonnie Southland. 
The robin, perched on a lofty twig, pours forth his merry song 
to the lonely beasts of the forest. 

While over all the countryside fields of tall, green grass 
wave gently with the soft breeze, in the meadows cattle graze. 
Nearby, fragrant lilies and bluets bloom. 

At evening when shadows fall, the birds flock home in haste. 
Then comes twilight, a silvery gray. The stars come out to 
light the sky — the winds begin to play, till the world is wrapped 
in the silence of the night. 

Charlotte Howard. 
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A GYPSY DANCER 


Dark eyes glow with inner fire; 

Bright garments flutter in a whirl ; 

Bare, brown feet seem not to tire ; 
Light-hearted, fleet-footed gypsy girl! 

Catherine Bagshaw. 


A WATERFALL 


Hosts of diamonds 

Are tumbling, rolling, falling, 

Diamonds 

Glittering, flashing, in the sunlight — 

Fiery red, cool green, shining gold, sky blue — 
Diamonds 

Laughing, gurgling in the sunlight, 

Are tumbling, rolling, falling 
Down over the rugged rocks 
Into a crystal pool. 

Margaret Imbrie. 


CHARACTER SKETCH 


Even as a wee child, I can remember her; a trim, motherly 
figure dressed in soft greys and creamy lace. Her greyish-blue 
eyes always had a merry twinkle suggesting cookies and jam. 
A soft, tender smile, and tiny nose were in keeping with her 
daintiness. Snow-white hair, becomingly arranged, was always 
miraculously in place. Her fine, capable hands worked wonders 
with a bit of dough and turned out trim soldiers enhanced with 
raisins. Even better, she 'would sew the sweetest clothes for be- 
loved Lenore, my very best doll. 
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Each night she would tell me a Biblical story, and so I 
learned to know the books of the Bible and to associate these 
stories with them. But if I had been particularly naughty, I 
was deprived of these wondrous tales of Jesus and his disciples, 
and of her good night kiss. 

This precious little woman will ever live in my heart and 
memory as the sweetest and kindest of grandmothers. 

Edythe Russell 


MIDNIGHT 


It was almost midnight, cold and dark. The great, old hall 
was silent except for the occasional squeaking of ancient chairs 
and still more ancient floors. Everyone slept. Midnight had 
come. 

“Clock, old friend,” a thin, old voice was speaking, “is it 
twelve o’clock yet?” 

The voice was answered by the sound of some one stretch- 
ing, by the creaking of old wood, and then by a deep, bell-like 
voice coming from a dark corner. 

“Just twelve, my dear Sofa, in fact a minute or two after. 
This old body of mine isn’t wound any more, but I always know 
when midnight comes — I always know. I was just beginning 
to awaken when you spoke. How are you, this cold night?” 

“Not so very well, my friend; I believe my age is com- 
mencing to tell on me. I have been thinking of our youth, 
almost a hundred years ago, and I sometimes get a bit tired. Do 
you remember when we first met, and how ‘uppish’ I was?” 

The old clock seemed to move a pace or two nearer. Its 
yellow face beamed down upon the sofa from its high stature. 

“I do remember — ah! indeed I do, Sofa dear. We were 
both so young and new then, and you wore a bright red dress. 
I can "well recall the first time you spoke to me; you were in- 
clined to be ‘prudish’ because you had come from such a grand 
store in Boston. But I, too, was grand, my dear. My voice 
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was young and silver}-, and my hands were never too tired to tell 
the right time of day. My body was strong and firm, polished 
like gleaming red- wood trees. Ah, me ! Things have changed — 
even I have changed along with the years.” 

The mellow voice drifted off into space. The old sofa 
sighed. She wished to move nearer her friend, but the fear of 
again breaking a mended leg was too great. She settled back 
against the wall and broke the silence. 

“Yes, it is all very different now, old Clock; things have 
changed, but surely not for the worse. The passing years have 
brought many new ideas and many new people to this house 
which used to be a quiet, sedate, old residence. Queer to think 
that it was ever so. Now it is a house-of-youth with all youth’s 
laughter and tears. Better to be here than packed off into an old 
garret. Morning, noon, and night, my faded arms hold girls. 
They seem to have eternal youth with their short skirts, short 
curls, and dancing feet in little slippers. How charming they 
are!” 

The old couch settled back into silence. The clock sat and 
stared into the darkness with retrospective eyes. 

The hour of midnight was drawing to a close. The clock ’s 
deep voice and the sofa’s thin tones were still mingling in old- 
time conversation. The sofa had at last managed to move nearer 
the clock who looked upon her confidentially. 

‘ ‘ These girls have lovers, ’ ’ he was saying, ‘ ‘ even as the girls 
of our youth, but they do not find it necessary to keep love a 
secret. I no longer have notes hidden in my body. ’ ’ 

Just then a clock in the village struck one. A faint good- 
night was whispered, and heavy stillness settled over the black 
hall. 

The next morning a maid moved the sofa back against the 
wall while she muttered to hex-self, “Now, how in heaven’s name 
does this sofa always come to be in the wi-ong position every 
moi'ning ? ’ ’ 

Who Knows? 

Doris Wroncy. 
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MORNING COMES EARLY 


Early in the morning, morning wet with dew, 

Before the sunny sunshine is shining in on you, 

Long ere little birds have twittered from their nests, 

Singing on the window-sill to wake you up from rest, 

Even ’fore the lingering darkness seems t’ave reached its end, 
Loudly screams the ’larm clock, ever faithful friend. 

Ne’er failing to arouse the dreamer from his dreams, 

Always prompt, distinctly, unrelentingly he screams 
That “Night no longer lingers; morning will not wait. 

Better be on time alway ; needless to be late. ’ ’ 

Never is there any doubt it’s really time to rise, 

But each morning at six-thirty — it is always a surprise ! 

Frances MacBrayne. 


GOOD MANNERS IN CHURCH 


When one goes to church, it is customary to look only at the 
preacher and give undivided attention to his sermon, but one 
Sunday, owing to the uninteresting new preacher who was 
struggling painfully to get his message across, I allowed my 
glance to wander over the rows of heads before me. 

There was the very attractive Miss Little who was obviously 
conscious of her new coat. It was clear that she took no interest 
in the sermon and did not even try to hide her discontent. She 
twisted, wound her watch, blew her nose, gave a shy glance to 
the young man opposite her, coughed, and finally turned her 
head to see who was behind her. Then Miss Little nudged her 
neighbor and, looking at the minister, gave a scornful titter. 

I was weary of watching this young girl. What a demure 
little creature beside her ! She was sitting erect. Her head was 
turned towards the preacher. I could see plainly by her ex- 
pression that she was not enjoying the sermon, but that her 
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sympathy with the striving preacher led her to turn her head in 
an attitude of polite interest. 

The congregation arose to sing the closing hymn. Miss 
Little jumped up, delighted that the sermon was so unexpectedly 
closed. She looked around. She hoped lie would like that new, 
becoming blue. Her neighbor got up from her seat quietly. She 
kept her eyes straight ahead and sang the hymn. 

Miss Little certainly was attractive, but she was rude. Her 
neighbor, though less attractive, had won my heart. She had 
the manners of a lady. 

But what of me? Am I one to judge? I, who observe my 
neighbors instead of perusing the Bible? No, I myself am not 
above contempt. M} r only excuse is that a little girl with good 
manners in church is worth watching. 

Marion Andrews. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BLACK PRINCE 


Twas from the days of knights, so bold, 
And ladies fair and gay, 

This tale of France and England old 
Comes down to us toda} r . 

The war was raging o'er the land 
And men were keen to gain 
Both power, wealth, and a maiden \s hand, 
As they started out for fame. 

There was a lass whom many sought 

V O 

For beauty, wealth, and charm, 

But only the knight who valor brought 
Might guard her from all harm. 

Of all the knights this fair maid knew, 
The famed Black Prince, ’twould seem, 
Was the only one of selected few 
High in this maid’s esteem. 
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But another man of noble birth 
Came from the heart of Prance 
And swore by all that he was worth 
He’d win her by his lance. 

The battle call rang from afar, 

“Up knights and on yonr way ! 

Attach yonr fate to a distant star, 

The clash at Poitiers ! ’ ’ 

Prom England fair this brave Black Prince 
Marched on through the wilds of France, 
His troops, well known now, ever since, 
Hurried the strong advance. 

The other knight with a good French troop 
Came down to meet his foe, 

And each one vowed he’d never stoop 
To take a single blow. 

At last the twain met, face to face, 

The struggle’s a well-known story, 

The Black Prince won at that famous place 
And came home in his glory. 

The maiden fair was waiting too, 

Her proud heart full of love, 

And swore to the Prince she would be true 
By all the stars above. 

And so upon a certain day 

The two were married, it seems, 

At sunset time they rode away 
To the land of hopes and dreams. 

And so this ballad must end here, 

For no more’s left to say, 

Except the Prince and the maiden dear 
Lived happy for many a day. 


Betty Murray. 
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AN OLD BOOK 


Aunt Martha’s library was a dear one. It was cheery and 
bright with multi-colored chintz, while here and there were pot- 
tery lamps and vases of fragrant wild flowers. 

Alone in this gay retreat on a rainy afternoon, I seated 
myself on the floor by one of the bookcases. At first I merely 
chose the books by their elaborate bindings, leaving the simpler 
editions untouched. I turned the pages leisurely and lazily 
pleased my fancy with all I found within the covers. “The 
Shorter Poems of John Keats” lay in my lap. 

‘ ‘ Four seasons fill the measure of the year : 

There are four seasons in the mind of man; — ” 

As I sat musing I saw behind the other books on the shelf 
one book, small and worn, which, it would seem, had been there 
rather a long time. I removed the antique and on the cover in 
old gold lettering read, “The Revolution.” On the inside cover 
in an old handwriting was scrawled, “Captain Henry Jessup 
Austin,” the name of one of our ancestors on Mother’s and 
Aunt Martha’s side of the family. Beneath his name he had 
written, “On these pages I have marked well our several cam- 
paigns and plans of attack while under the command of our 
General W ashington. ’ ’ 

I was entranced by my find and, starting at the very begin- 
ning, I proceeded to follow my old uncle’s division of the Colo- 
nial army throughout the thirty pages of “The Revolution.” I 
hunted up a map and traced 'Washington’s routes around New 
York and Valley Forge down to Yorktown. The margins con- 
tained such notes as: “The General’s achievements in New Jer- 
sey were such that nothing could surpass them.” And, too, lie 
had noted the exact words of Cornwallis when he complimented 
Washington on the skill with which he had forced him to surren- 
der at Yorktown. 

Transfixed, I sat enjoying an old print of Lafayette by 
La Perche when I heard the welcome chatter of a tea-wagon and 
Aunt Martha’s voice resounding through the rooms, “Joan, 
you’re so quiet. Where are you? Come for tea in the library.” 
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‘‘Here in the library, Aunt Martha, I have found the dear- 
est old book of the Revolution. Do come and look at it with me.” 

So with a blazing hearth fire before us, a hot buttered scone 
in one hand and a cup of refreshing tea in the other, together we 
read Uncle Henry Jessup Austin’s own version of the terms of 
peace which we found on the fly-leaf. Marion Smith. 


DESIRE 

Oh ! to be a sea-bird ! 

And fly upward with all my might — 

To dip my wings in a cloud-puff 
And bathe my body in light! 

To be a part of the sunset, 

To be clothed in its pinks and blues ; 

To understand the talk o’ the moon, 

To be able to answer it, too. 

To roost in the upper-most branches 
Of a lacy, leafy tree — 

To hear it whisper its secrets, 

To know it is talking to me. 

To feel my nearness to Heaven, 

To love and be loved by a star — 

I think ’t would be nearer to happiness 
Than we mortals are — nearer by far! 

Betty Russell. 


THE PAINTING IN THE WINDOW 

As she gazed out of the window that bleak afternoon, the 
same old desires and longings came to her with the same old ques- 
tions and difficulties. Ever since she had taken that position 
with Mr. Marshall in his big office on Main Street, she had 
wished to leave, to go out and see the world and meet other peo- 
ple, to see different sights instead of the same, old real estate 
office across the street. She never had gone away; the truth of 
it was, she couldn’t go away. 
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Anyone could tell without reading the name on the window 
that Mr. Marshall’s new office was that of a dispensing optician; 
on one side of the window stood a clay model of the head of Ben- 
jamin Franklin with a pair of old-fashioned, square-rimmed 
spectacles resting on his nose ; in the center was an oil painting, 
and on the other side, a silver globe, which reflected the scenery 
and the passersby. Arranged in rows on the floor of the window, 
were rims of glasses of all kinds and descriptions, from silver 
lorgnettes to tiny tortoise-shell frames for dolls’ glasses. At 
all times there were people stopping at the window and then 
turning into the doorway of the shop. 

This afternoon they hurried for refuge within from the chill 
wind. She always smiled as the customers passed her. She 
thought it best not to show her dissatisfaction and troubles. To 
them she must appear always the same. Why, she had on the 
same dress that she’d worn when she had first come to the office 
almost two months ago! She hadn’t thought much about her 
appearance. She was really rather attractive looking with her 
light brown hair falling in soft waves on her forehead, her smile 
showing even rows of white teeth, and her deep brown eyes gaz- 
ing from behind light-rimmed glasses. 

She fell to pondering again. Where did they go and what 
did they see away from the store? If she could only know — but 
then she never would — for she was only painted. 

Mary Imbrie. 


TODAY 

Yesterday is gone, 

Lost in the veiling mists of time, 

Never to be recalled. 

Tomorrow is yet unknown; 

A day unborn. 

But today is ours, 

To mar or make it as we will; 

Let us strive to live it worthily 
While the opportunity is ours. 

Constance Clough. 
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TWO LIVES 


Two babes were born in the selfsame town, 

On the very same bright day; 

They laughed and cried in their mother’s arms 
In the very selfsame way. 

Both were pure and innocent 
As falling flakes of snow; 

One of them lived in a great, big house, 

And one in the street below. 

Two children played in the selfsame town, 

And the children both were fair ; 

One had curls brushed smooth and round, 

The other had tangled hair. 

The children both grew up apace 
As other children grow; 

One of them lived in a great, big house, 

And one in the street below. 

Two maidens were wooed in the selfsame town; 
One was wedded and loved, 

The other saw thru the curtain’s part 
The world where her sister moved, 

One was smiling, a happy bride, 

The other knew care and woe; 

One of them lived in the great, big house, 

And one in the street below. 

Two women lay dead in the selfsame town ; 

One had tender care, 

The other was left to die alone 
In her bed, so thin and bare. 

One had many to mourn her loss, 

For the other few tears would flow ; 

One had lived in the great, big house, 

And one in the street below. 
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If Jesus, who died for rich and poor 
In wondrous holy love 
Took both the sisters in his arms 
And carried them above,, 

Then all difference would vanish quite, 

For in heaven none would know 
Which of them lived in the great, big house 
And which in the street below. 

Catherine Bagshaw. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN 

I have often in the cool of the morning, when the sun is 
glistening in the millions of dew drops still clinging to the grass, 
picked my way down a cool, mossy, flag-stone path to paradise. 
It ends at a tiny gate with an arch entirely hidden in a mass of 
pink climbing roses which opens into a fairyland of form, color 
and scent. 

Close to the wall grow rows of stately hollyhocks, Canter- 
bury bells, and bright snapdragons, phlox, sweet Williams, and 
fox glove. Even more brilliant than their beautiful background 
are beds of flowing poppies, and vivid blue bachelor buttons. 
Masses of red and gold nasturtiums flaunt themselves so boldy 
that I almost neglect to seek out the sweet, demure little pansies 
that are to be found in modest rows. Tall, purple, and gold iris 
add a richness that no other flower contributes. The smooth, rich, 
green surface of the grass is starred with millions of tiny bluets. 
At the far end of the garden a white bench is set invitingly. 

As the sun unfolds each flower, and as tiny humming birds 
begin their fluttering, dainty flight from blossom to blossom, the 
morning dissolves into radiance of midday. Sally Braman. 


“UNKNOWN” 

A company of men who had been overseas stood at atten- 
tion before the grave of an “Unknown Soldier.” Who lay 
there so silently ? Perhaps it was the figure of a man whom all 
had known ; there were several empty places in their ranks. 
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“Long Jim!” He had gone out with the rest, but now — 
no, it was not Jim who lay there. One dark night he had been 
brought in from No-Man’s Land and, smiling at them all, had 
said, “Come on, Boys, over the top !’’ And Jim had gone “over 
the top” — alone. 

Could it be “ Billy-Boy ? ’ ’ Poor ‘ ‘ Billie ! ’ ’ He had left the 
trench at night to carry a message to someone “further up.” 
None knew what had become of “Billie”, but all remembered 
his cheerfulness and how he used to take care of their bugler, 
John, who had been little more than a boy. Nineteen ! He had 
gone too. 

From the ranks of those silent men came one carrying a 
simple wreath which he placed at the head of the grave while 
the comrades knelt reverently to pay homage to the “Unknown 
Soldier”. Esther Wyman. 


MY AUTOMOBILE AND I 


Mabel and I are inseparable pals of long years’ standing. 
She used to be very beautiful with a nice smooth complexion, 
two shining eyes, and a beautiful body. Her clothes were won- 
derfully suited to her, and, all in all, she was a gorgeous 
creature, but the years have left their mark on her ; her marvel- 
ous complexion is marred and scratched, her eyes dulled, with 
black rims, and her body misshapen and worn. Pier garments 
are tattered and torn. She seems very old, and yet really she 
has seen only five birthdays. Of course you have guessed by 
now my secret ; Mabel is my little, old car. 

I remember, when Mabel first became a member of our 
family, how proud we all were of her. She was not mine at 
first, but, later, when I learned to drive, she was given to me and 
has been my faithful companion ever since. She is not a bit 
spoiled but will do whatever I want to do if she is treated justly. 
Of course she must have her food, and new shoes become a 
necessity now and then. She loves to take me with a party of 
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my friends out into the country on some unfrequented bypath 
and to spend the day there resting in the great out-of-doors. 

Last summer, Mabel was severely mistreated and became 
sulky and obstinate. It happened this way. In our garage 
were two huge cans, identical except that one contained alcohol 
and the other gasoline. By some mistake the contents of the 
former were given to Mabel, with the result that she was ill and 
had to see an automobile doctor. He fixed her up as best he 
could, and she ran smoothly for a few days. But she was by no 
means cured. She went to a dance with us one night, some miles 
from home, and, when we were returning about one o’clock in 
the morning, one of her spells suddenly came upon her, and 
nothing we could do seemed to help. Finally we gave up and, 
leaving two of the crowd to watch her, we walked about four 
miles home through deep woods and towed her back, about four 
o’clock in the morning. 

But all in all, she is good and obedient. She loves me as I 
do her and was very sad when I had to leave her to come to 
school. She cried rusty tears from her damaged radiator, and 
no one has dared go near her. However, next -week-end she may 
rejoice for I am going home, and I expect to have some gay 
times with my faithful though rickety pal, little Mabel. 

Constance Clough. 

WIND 

During a cold, dark night 
A winter wind wails through tall trees 
Around an age-old inn. 

Growing stronger, it whistles, 

Shrieks. 

"Wooden window frames rattle. 

In the silence after the bang at the slam of a door 
Cracked boards in the floor 
Creak. 

The wind grows weaker, 

It only softly moans. 

Tired travelers within gently sigh 
With relief. 


Mary Imbrie. 
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OLD TRADITIONS 


Said Mother: 1 can remember when I thought that “I Was 
Seeing Nellie Home” was one of the snappiest songs ever writ- 
ten. I had a red silk dress then, with exactly three hundred and 
two jet buttons on it. In those days I used to go riding in our 
buggy every Sunday with father. He wore a high, white beaver 
hat, and we had the first base burner in town. 

Said Daughter: Imagine those silly songs! Who in the 
world would call “Seeing Nellie Home” snappy? Just think of 
grandfather wearing a white beaver hat, and going for a ride in 
a buggy, of all things. 

Then daughter went down town in a car manufactured by 
the same company as that which made the buggy. She bought 
a silk dance frock, the material of which was made by the same 
concern as that which made mother’s red silk. She bought a 
mannish hat, manufactured by the company which had sent out 
the white beaver, worn by her grandfather. She went into her 
father’s office just in time to hear him order coal for the furnace 
manufactured by the makers of the base burner. 

Times and fashions change, but traditions remain the same 
throughout generations. “Just so,” it is said, “does the genera- 
tion of today try to live up to the standards of their ancestors. ’ ’ 
This is very apparent in their songs and slang. 

The younger generation has been accused of not appreciat- 
ing good music. The present days are said to be entirely non- 
sensical. Perhaps some of them are, but what could be more silly 
than, “Pharaoh on the bank, Little Moses in the pool, He fished 
him out with a telephone pole, And sent him off to school,” 
which our fathers sang ? 

As to the present day slang — where grandfather had one 
neat, frisky way of expressing his approval, we have a variety, 
and everyone agrees that “Variety is the spice of life.” When 
admiring a young lady, grandfather would say, “She’s a pip- 
pin, ” or “ She ’s all of the mustard. ’ ’ Now it is, ‘ * She ’s a knock- 
out, ” “ She ’s the cat ’s, ” “ She knows her oats, ’ ’ or the like. Why 
should we be criticized any more than our fathers? Our actions 
and language are not so very different from theirs after all. 

Barbara Smythe. 
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A DESCRIPTION 


Standing on the small shore one could hear little ripples and 
bubbling noises. Out beyond was a dark stretch with a ray of 
moonlight in the center wdiich looked like a golden ribbon on 
black cloth. In this ray were seen some little ripples. Beyond 
was seen a light bobbing here and there. Some lights remained 
still. Others moved on and were never seen again. 

The wind was heard moaning lightly and the swish of 
leaves was intermingled. People, singing and playing, were hav- 
ing a joyous time. The hum of a motor was heard, but the water 
remained black, except for little dots of light. Soon those went 
out, the golden ray moved on, and all was silent except the rip- 
ples and the wind. 

No light was seen until the first ray of morning revealed a 
beautiful lake surrounded by green trees and lovely little cot- 
tages nestled among pines which swayed in the cool morning 
breeze. Jessie Archer. 


NIGHT 


Softy, gradually descending night; 
Star-studded sky ; 

Moon-flooded earth; 

Myriad trees enraptured by her mantle ; 
Golden darkness — night. 

Elinor Chisholm. 


NUREMBURG 


During my tour through Europe, I arrived one morning, 
just before noon, in an old city in Germany which had been built 
far back in the Middle Ages. As I came out of the quaint Nurem- 
burg Station and stood before one of the old gateways I saw 
lying before me what was once a moat surrounding the city. It 
was now divided into small gardens, shaded by spreading 
chestnut trees and weeping willows. 
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I crossed this moat by a tiny foot bridge and gazed at the 
wall with its turrets, towers, loopholes, and high gateways that 
guarded the queer little town. I walked through narrow winding 
streets that were lined on either side with pretty houses with 
pointed tiled roofs. 

Suddenly I found myself standing before a church with 
wonderful spires and with the clock I had heard so much about. 
It was just twelve o’clock — the hour that the miraculous thing 
happened. Above the portal sat the figure of the German em- 
peror, Frederick Barbarossa, with a herald on either side of him. 
When the musical bells began to strike the stroke of twelve, the 
heralds put their trumpets to their lips, the emperor raised his 
sceptre, and out of the dark chamber behind filed seven electors 
who bowed before his majesty and then retired into the darkness 
whence they came. All this happened while the clock was striking 
twelve. 

Opposite the church I saw the “Beautiful Fountain” which 
was exquisitely carved from stone. I continued walking till I 
came to the market place. There I saw oxcarts piled high with 
red cabbages and golden carrots. The old peasant women were 
standing beneath highly colored umbrellas selling vegetables, 
fruits and flowers. 

As I followed one of the crooked little streets, I came to 
Goose Square. In the middle of this Square is a very comical 
fountain, in the centre of which is a quaint little figure of a 
gooseman carrying a bronze goose under each arm. It looked so 
natural that I wondered if the tiny brown geese might not sud- 
denly come to life and say “Quack, quack.” 

High up on a hill stood the ‘ ‘ Old Nuremburg Castle, ’ ’ keep- 
ing guard over the city. Here too stood the torture tower, and 
on the wall near that dreaded tower I saw the imprint of the 
shoe of the gallant steed who had saved the life of his master 
by jumping over the wall. 


Beth Hoffman. 
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OLD HEIDELBERG 


Old Heidelberg is most fascinating. Picturesquely built on 
the banks of the Nekar River, it gives a glimpse of life as it was 
many years ago. The narrow, cobble-stone streets are built up 
on both sides by low, quaint houses made of rough stone. The 
store windows are gavly decorated ; some are filled with sausages 
and meats, others display unique, mechanical toys, for which 
Germany is famous. The German peasants add to the quaint- 
ness of the scene. They straggle along, some in the middle of 
the street, seemingly never in a hurry. Occasionally a gay 
group of Heidelberg students, laughing and singing as they 
walk through the streets, break the quiet and calm which pre- 
vails throughout the city. 

Of most interest to me was the “Heidelberg Inn”, concern- 
ing which the opera, “The Student Prince”, was given. It is 
unbelievably quaint. The small garden, surrounded bj' a low, 
stone wall, is scattered with tables and chairs. It is not hard 
to imagine groups of smartly uniformed boys lustily singing and 
heartily laughing as they drink the famous Heidelberg beer. 

While in Heidelberg, I learned one German sentence, “Ich 
habe mien Hertz in Heidelberg verloren,” which means, 1 have 
left m) T heart in Heidelberg. Sometimes, I believe I have, be- 
cause I hope sincerely that I may go back to Heidelberg some 
day when I can stay longer, and learn more about its old customs 
an'd ways. Eleanor Goodyear. 


A CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


One of the places in England that I enjoyed most was All 
Saints Church in Hereford. 

The roof of the church is remarkably high, one of the high- 
est in comparison with its size, as it is not a very large church. 

The choir stalls or “miseries”, as they are called, are of the 
fifteenth century and have on them odd figures beautifully 
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carved by monks. In the back part of the church, is a wooden 
chest which is the third oldest in England, and in the front of 
the church is a font of the twelfth century. The altar is very 
beautiful, but by far the most interesting thing in the church is 
the chained library in the vestry. 

The books in this library are priceless. It contains Bibles 
written in Latin and some of the first books ever printed. They 
have board covers and are chained to a rod, at the end of which 
a huge key opens a padlock so that the chains may be slid off. 

As in other places there are not many such priceless books. 
This library in All Saints Church is as well worth seeing as any 
library in England. Martha Bray. 


COLLEGE 


I sit at my desk surrounded by books of unintelligible notes 
and text-books of enormous size. My ever faithful alarm clock 
shows that it is the witching hour of midnight. The rest of the 
dorm is silent save for the occasional click of a distant type- 
writer. My head reels with scattered bits of geological data. A 
quiz in it tomorrow, so, tonight, I study. But, first, it seems, 1 
must write down my impressions of college. What were they? 

Dimly, I remember a first day filled with personally con- 
ducted tours around the place, introductions, and intermittent 
unpackings. And then for one week, and one only, the freshmen 
reigned supreme. We were the only ones on the campus and 
almost enjoyed the place until the day the upper classmen 
arrived. Then, where were we? Merely among those present, 
it would seem. 

But our time was soon taken with other things. Slowly, but 
steadily we watched the once empty places of our schedules being 
filled in. Then lectures, and more lectures — frantic note taking, 
and more frantic attempts to copy them afterwards. The rush 
between classes and that first dreaded and dreadful walk across 
the men ’s campus to a class on the fartherest corner of it. 
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Our evenings were filled with movies and such, with occa- 
sional time out for studying. If only those first weeks could 
have continued, but, alas, soon, too soon, we were to settle down. 
Quizes began to flood in on us and the professors decided we had 
better do a little work. Our money vanishes into the waiting 
pockets of a hundred and one college societies so there were no 
more movies. Now, our one thought is whether we like the col- 
lege well enough to stay after midyears. In other words we’ve 
almost decided to study — which reminds me of that terrible quiz 
tomorrow. I must get to work ! 

Emily Hussey, : 27 . 


A LETTER 


So numerous and of such variety are the remarks generally 
believed to characterize a co-ed that, awakening the morning 
after my arrival in Ann Arbor, Michigan, I was really astonished 
to discover that I felt quite natural and not at all as if I had 
undergone any sudden transformation. In my mind only two 
suppositions were possible — either I had been before un- 
consciously a co-ed, or I was immune to tbe infection. Within 
the next few days, however, the stimulating atmosphere of a 
college campus made it possible for me to understand that the 
grotesque creature “a co-ed” exists as a type only in carica- 
tures and comic writings. I was for a time almost disappointed 
to see that in reality she is perfectly normal and would in a 
group be quite indistinguishable from other college women. 

I believe that my conclusion concerning the co-ed was the 
only correct one of the many that I gleaned from my first im- 
pressions. Of the fact that a woman has no place in a state 
university I was my first morning practically convinced. I set 
out in search of breakfast. Since our famous auto ban — and I 
wouldn’t be a loyal student Avere I to omit reference to it — a 
block as a unit of distance is worthy of consideration. The num- 
ber I tra\ r ersed that morning is still more worthy of note. I was 
greeted by signs of “The Collegian”, “Ye College Inn”, 
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“Campus Lunch.” Everywhere were restaurants and every- 
where were men — short men, tall men, fat men, lean men. Vainly 
I searched for one co-ed who might encourage me to enter one or 
all of these places. When, though my watch had ticked around 
to the hour for registration, I still suffered pangs of hunger, I 
concluded that Ann Arbor was no place for a boarding-school 
girl. The fact that the men here greatly outnumber the women 
was the cause of my exceedingly incorrect idea. I feel now 
perfectly free to enter any of the collegiate restaurants where I 
enjoy bad food and a good victrola. 

I, too, shared in the most prevalent of freshman impress- 
ions — that brief but sweet illusion that one might work if he felt 
so inclined providing that the work interfered in no measure 
with the movies and the general pursuit of pleasure. We are 
older and wiser now r . “Where cares are crimes” may mean 
college to an upper classman who has passed successfully pre- 
requisite courses in how to secure good grades, but to the fresh- 
man it means the treasured memory of the few golden days 
which existed before the gathering of mid-term examination 
clouds. 

Miriam Kellam, ’27. 


DAPHNE’S DIARY 


January 8 — It’s great to be back now that w'e’re unpacked 
and settled again; but there’s been hardly a minute to breathe. 
I mean it ! Classes and plenty else to do every minute. Last 
night the Hall had a bridge party that went off awfully well. 
Mr. Heller and Mr. Niccoli played for us this afternoon and 
were better than ever it seemed. Wrote some letters today, and, 
now that I’ve done that, I may expect some in return. Mail is 
such an important issue around here. 

January 15 — Have been in rather a fog all this past week, 
but I’ve managed somehow to be around and do the things I’m 
supposed to do. The letters I wrote a while ago surely brought 
results, upsetting results at that. You know how it is, don’t you, 
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diary ? Oh gosh, Happy is so sweet ! ‘ ‘ Fortnightlys ’ ’ were read 
this week, and I guess there are about four girls in study hall; 
no more I’m sure. Mrs. Gilson was here on Tuesday. Will won- 
ders never cease, for I ’ve only had one demerit because my room 
was untidy? If mine isn’t every bit as neat as the councilor’s 
I ’m stupid ! Oh to be a councilor, just once ! 

January 22 — I don’t know what I’d do without you, diary. 
It’s such a comfort to come to you every now and then and tell 
you about the things we’ve done that have been the most interest- 
ing and about my little secret sorrows. Maybe some day, long 
years from now, my great grandchildren will take you in hand 
and read how, on the 21st of January, 1928, the Andover Musical 
Clubs made a forty minute journey to Rogers Hall in cumber- 
some motor buses. They may laugh and remark, “What w’ould 
our old granny say if she could see air traffic today?” And I 
haven’t a doubt but what they’ll scoff at our lectures and scowl 
at our parties and wonder how I ever survived. But let. them 
laugh if they want to. We do enjoy these things no end. 

February 1 — There have been mostly lectures since I saw 
you last. There were two Women's Club lectures, another on 
“Books,” and one that the foreign travel class attended at the 
Auditorium. This was an illustrated talk on the land of the 
Pygmies, and I have never pitied any people so much as I did 
those poor souls. But I suppose they’re happy in their primitive 
way and don’t actually need or want my sympathy, so that I 
may as well offer my sympathy to some one in my immediate sur- 
roundings; Martha, for example, when two days slip by and she 
has had no word from Jerry. Those two are so consistent, 
whereas, if Happy and I write as often as ever}’ two weeks, 
we’re doing well, but let me tell you that when we do write we 
say as much that means as much as what they write every day. 
It ’s a queer world ! 

February 12 — Have had a week-end, but it was all over so 
quicky. Found everyone at home well and happy, and was sur- 
prised to see Muriel Clark home from Vassal* recuperating 
after an extended illness. Had lots of fun and can’t wait to go 
again. Went in to Boston yesterday for luncheon and the opera. 
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Eight of ns and our chaperone ate at “The Old France” and 
heard Samson and Delilah with Cyrena van Gordon singing the 
title role. Enjoyed it immensely. Some boys at Andover called 
this afternoon as an outcome of the dance. Better late than 
never ! 

February 21 — Last Tuesday urns Valentine’s Day. Of 
course, Jerry sent Martha violets and late in the afternoon came 
a wire from Happy after he had received the silly valentine I 
sent him. He’s like that, and most of the girls don’t see why I 
like him, but some day I may tell them the very reason I do like 
him is because he is different. Candy from Dad too. Friday 
night we had our first senior supper. I cooked. Made cream 
chicken and waffles till we were black in the face, but they sure 
were good. Basketball, gym, and clogging on special afternoons. 
Went tobogganing yesterday. The slide had just been packed, 
and progress was anything but swift. Hope it will be better this 
afternoon. 

February 29 — Won’t be writing on this day again for four 
years and so must take advantage of Leap Year. I’d never pro- 
pose to a man — not I — and so this is the best way I know of 
taking advantage. There hasn’t been such a lot happening that 
I can tell you about. They say, diary, that if you’re going into 
Splinters I must get you ready now — today — so anything that 
happens between now and March 23rd I’ll remember and tell 
you later, after vacation. 

Marion Smith. 
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COLLEGE CLUB LECTURE AND TEA 

Miss Ada Comstock, president of Radcliff College, gave a 
most interesting talk to the Lowell College Club on Wednesday 
afternoon, November thirtieth, at Rogers Hall. 

Her subject was an account of the proceedings at the Inter- 
national Pacific Conference held in Honolulu last summer. 

Having been a delegate to the conference which aimed to 
discuss frankly the Pacific problems so that the delegates might 
obtain a better understanding of the difficulties confronting the 
Pacific countries, Miss Comstock could well give first hand in- 
formation about the other delegates, the purpose of the confer- 
ence, and the results of it. 

Miss Parsons invited some of the older girls to hear Miss 
Comstock speak, and after the lecture a group of these girls 
assisted with the pouring and serving. 


THE CAE SUPPER 

‘ ‘ Cae supper in the house Saturday night ! ’ ’ 

And so there was, on December third, at six o’clock sharp. 
There were crisp, golden waffles, rich creamed chicken, steaming, 
fragrant coffee, and ice cream literally buried beneath marsh- 
mallow sauce. Munching popcorn balls and Christmas candies 
after supper, the girls gathered around the vietrola in informal 
groups for an hour of jokes and a jolly, good time. 


MRS. GILSON’S SECOND LECTURE 

Tuesday, December sixth, Mrs. Gilson gave us another in- 
teresting lecture on her travels of this last summer. After taking 
a few minutes to answer questions and to stimulate our interest 
in current topics, she continued to recite her experiences in 
India. Mrs. Gilson visited Rajahputanna, one of the few parts 
of India where the ancient customs are unchanged. Here she 
was received by the Prime Minister who did his utmost to make 
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her visit interesting. Her descriptions of these people, with their 
carefully groomed beards, enormous turbans, and naked swords, 
sounded like pages from a fairy book. We have Mrs. Gilson’s 
word, however, that this fascinating world does exist. 


THE CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 

On Thursday evening, December fifteenth, the Christmas 
Pageant, “St. Francis Keeps Christmas at Greccio” was pre- 
sented in the gymnasium before the parents and friends invited 
by Miss Parsons. The audience was ushered by girls in period 
costumes into the dimly lighted room which assumed a medieval 
atmosphere. Majestic steps led to the great hall where Sir John 
of Greccio was entertaining the lords and ladies. The Lord of 
Misrule introduced the singing minstrels, foresters, acrobats, 
and he welcomed the proud cooks bearing their choice culinary 
efforts. Outside stood a little lame boy and other peasants 
eagerly watching the merrymaking and warmth within the huge 
castle. The lords and ladies were summoned to the banquet hall 
to partake of chickens, puddings, and pastries. The spirit of 
Christmas Avas present, for the poor people were promised scraps 
from the feast if they came within the garden gate. But the 
little lame boy could not move as quickly as the peasants, and he 
was left behind, alone in the cold. 

The voices of carollers were heard singing Christmas songs 
as they approached the castle. They were given a hearty wel- 
come and bidden to entertain the guests of Sir John. A kindly 
minstrel noticed the little lame boy and exchanged greetings. 
Seeing that the child was drowsy he gently hummed a tune and 
stole softly away leaving the sleeping child alone upon the castle 
steps. 

From the monastery chants were heard and with the appear- 
ance of St. Francis about whose romantic and religious 
figure the pageant is woven and Brother Masseo, the monks went 
forth to greet this holy man. 

The little lame boy awoke and Father Francis spoke to him 
reassuring him of God’s compassion. The nobles and the peasants 

il 
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came forth from the castle to be blessed. St. Francis bade them 
to go with praises and songs on their lips to the crib of the 
Savior which was in the woods. The throng of monks, nobles and 
peasants led by Father Francis and the lame hoy formed a pro- 
cession. 

In the woods the people knelt before a rude altar and the 
crib of the Blessed Lord. St. Francis prayed and beseeched the 
mass to be kindly and love one another even as God loved the 
world. Suddenly a brilliant light shone forth from the crib and 
the little lame boy rose from the altar miraculously cured. The 
pageant closed with the soft strains of “Oh Come All Ye Faith- 
ful.” 

Every girl in school participated in this splendid pageant, 
the most important characters being represented as follows : 


St. Francis Corinthia Earl 

Brother Masseo Marion Smith 

Lame Boy Mildred Damon 

Sir John Margaret Teller 

Lord of Misrule Edythe Russell 

Senechal Elaine Joseph 

Jesters Marjorie Allis and Polly Newell 


Coach — Mrs. Tapp. 
Costume — Miss Pratt. 


THE HALL BRIDGE 

The first social event of the winter term was the Hall 
Faculty entertainment for the Hall Girls at a bridge on Saturday 
evening, January seventh. There were six tables and all girls 
having high scores progressed. A delightful prize was given 
and the happy evening was climaxed with refreshments. 


A SUNDAY MUSICALE 

Rogers Hall was delighted with the first concert of the win- 
ter term given by Mr. Heller and Mr. Nicolli. 

Mr. Nicolli is especially to be complimented on his beautiful 
renderation of Mendelssohn ’s lovely music. Throughout the 
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lengthy composition his rare appreciation of the music and his 
consequent brilliant performance left nothing to be desired. 

Together Mr. Nicolli and Mr. Heller gave us an hour of 
lovely music and we sincerely hope that another concert will 
soon be forthcoming. 


LECTURE OX PSYCHOLOGY 

Monday afternoon, January ninth, the older girls had the 
opportunity of hearing Mrs. Gilberth lecture at the Middlesex 
Women’s Club on “Modern Psychology.” 

She spoke of the practical and entertaining examinations 
in homes and schools, and she particularly stressed the valuable 
use of tests in estimating the ability and emotional capacity of 
employees applying for positions in the business world. 


MRS. GILSON’S THIRD LECTURE 

Tuesday morning, January tenth, Mrs. Gilson lectured to 
the girls on Japan. Preceding her talk she discussed two im- 
portant questions: one concerning the proposed treaty between 
France and the United States; the other regarding the naval in- 
vestigation of the S-4 catastrophv. Then she described to us a 
most interesting custom of Japan, the ceremonial tea. The 
formality of such an occasion is quite beyond American imagina- 
tion, for, as Mrs. Gilson said, “Americans see in a Japanese tea 
more pomp, style, and ceremony than actual tea and cake.” 


ART LECTURE 

Monday, January twenty-third, Miss Hill and several girls 
interested in art attended a lecture given by Mr. Lennard Rich- 
ards, artist and pastellist, from England. The feeling expressed 
in his pictures and the colorful tones in which {hey were por- 
trayed marks Mr. Richards as a well experienced artist. The 
keynote of his lecture was that “Art is the product of spiritual 
thoughts derived from material facts.” 
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FENWAY COURT 

On Saturday morning, January fourteenth, the doors of 
Fenway Court, the art palace of the late Mrs. Jack Gardner 
opened to admit a group of eager Rogers Hall girls. Many 
were the exclamations of surprise and delight as we passed from 
one treasure-laden room into another. Under the expert guid- 
ance of Miss Clark, our art instructor, we were able to see the 
things of most interest and to have our innumerable questions 
answered. 

Although it would be impossible for us to remember all the 
wonderful things we saw that morning, there are many which we 
shall never forget. The art students, especially, were enraptured 
by the paintings of some of the great masters, while no one failed 
to appreciate the splendor of the decoration and the loveliness of 
the inner court, fragrant with a luxurious growth of rare 
flowers. 

When we had completed our tour of the palace, we sat down 
for a moment in the impressive Tapestry Room to enjoy a con- 
cert which was being given. Much too soon, however, the time 
was up and with the feeling that we would not have missed Ihe 
trip for the world, we climbed once more into the waiting bus. 


“SEVENTH HEAVEN” 


Dearest Mary: 

Funny, but I always seem to have something to talk about 
when I write you. What is it now? “Seventh Heaven!” If 
you haven’t seen it, you simply must. The Caes invited the 
Kavas to see this movie on Saturday, January fourteenth. Could 
anything have been more perfectly delightful? It is such a 
treat for us boarders to go to the movies during the school year. 

Nearly everyone cried. The girl next to me held my hand 
and sobbed away at a great rate. I wasn’t the only one who 
wept, so I don’t feel quite as silly as I might have. It isn’t that 
the picture is sad, but it is so sweet. 
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The afternoon was over all too quickly, but we are still talk- 
ing about the picture. The Caes gave us a memorable time. 

Will be late for dinner if don’t hurry. 

Lots of love, dear, 

“Stelle.” 


THE NORCROSS BRIDGE 

Norcross began its social activities with a bridge given Sat- 
urday evening, January fourteenth. Each girl taking the 
course invited two girls to be her guests. We enjoyed the usual 
amount of laughter, chattering, and bridge, and we thanked our 
kind hostesses for a charming evening. 


MISS COREY’S TALK 

Miss Eva Corey gave us a very interesting talk at Sunday 
vespers shortty after our return to school. Her subject had to 
do with religion, and the happiness which is derived from being 
connected in some way or other with the church. Miss Corey 
impressed upon us the fact that religious work at the present 
time is most interesting, and that the religious field is diversified. 
Miss Corey gave herself as an example of a woman whose happi- 
ness is perfect, and she attributes this happiness to having spent 
her life so closely connected with religious works. 


THE ANDOVER DANCE 




It seemed hardly natural for boys to be strolling through 
the drawing rooms and the halls and for them to actually be 
having dinner with us. But on this Saturday night, January 
twenty-first, the combined musical clubs of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, were our guests. 

The dining room, the drawing rooms, and the library were 
filled wfith tables laid for eight. During the course of dinner 
excited giggles and frenzied cries of merriment ranging from 
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low “c” to high “g” echoing all through this old Rogers 
mansion testified to the fun we all were having. 

The concert in the gymnasium! There were two numbers 
by the Mandolin Club, one, Lansing’s “The Darkey’s Dream,” 
a selection by the Glee Club ; two vocal solos ; three numbers by 
the orchestra ; and the Glee Club again singing ‘ ‘ Old King Cole ’ ’ 
and “Chorus of Peers” from “Iolanthe. ” 

At the close of the program, Mr. Guy H. Eaton, faculty ad- 
viser of the clubs, presented Miss Parsons with a basket of roses 
which helped to express their gratitude for the hospitality of 
Miss Parsons and her girls at the many annual concerts. 

An “imported” orchestra played for the program dance 
which extended through the rest of the evening until eleven- 
thirty. 

The first Andover concerts were good, the later ones were 
better, but this one was best. 


A PARKER CONCERT 

One of the best Lowell musical events of the season was the 
concert by the Boston Chamber Orchestra given in the Memorial 
Auditorium. The players, the majority of whom are members of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, were directed by Nicholas 
Slonimsky, a young Russian wLo has recently made a marked 
impression in Boston’s musical circle. 

The feature of the program w'as the playing of Heinrich 
Gebhard’s “Divertisement,” with Mr. Gebhard at the piano. 
This was only the second time the composition has been played 
for the public since it was written last summer. It has been 
highly praised by such well known musical critics as H. T. 
Parker of the Boston Transcript. 

Other favorite numbers on the program were two of 
Brahm’s waltzes, Handel’s Ballet Scene from “Alcina,” and 
Wagner’s “Dreams”. 
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MRS. HALE 'S LECTURE 

On Monday, January thirtieth, the Current Topics class 
attended a lecture given by Mrs. Forbes Robertson Hale, under 
the auspices of the Middlesex Women’s Club, at Liberty Hall. 
The subject was “The Price of Freedom for Women”. Mrs. 
Hale compared the Anglo-Saxon women of today with those of 
former generations and stated the many disadvantages, as well 
as advantages, which have arisen from sudden equality. The lec- 
ture was given in a charming and witty manner which appealed 
very much to her listeners. 


MRS. GILSON’S FOURTH LECTURE 

Mrs. Gilson was with us again on February tenth. She ex- 
plained several of the interesting news events, such as President 
Coolidge’s visit to Panama and Lindbergh’s good-will flight to 
the countries south of the U. S. 

The second part of her lecture was most interesting. On the 
wings of imagination we accompanied her to the Hawaiian 
Islands and learned the customs, habits, and methods of the na- 
tives. Civilization and culture are slowly but surely extending 
westward. 


A SUNDAY IN BOSTON 

A small group of girls had the pleasure of attending the 
popular Sunday afternoon concert held in Symphony Hall in 
Boston on February twelfth. In the morning they attended 
Trinity Church, and enjoyed the beautiful music and impressive 
service very much. The concert in the afternoon was given by 
Amelita Galli Curci. Her winning personality and her wonder- 
ful voice completely captured the entire audience. 


FIRST SENIOR SUPPER 

About twenty self-important looking girls made their way 
to the House Friday evening, February seventeenth, for supper. 
These girls were members of the Senior Class and they were 
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having their first supper together. The committee prepared 
scrumptious food and no one tried ‘ ‘ to keep that girlish figure ’ ’. 
All in all they had such a good time that it was unanimously 
agreed to have another as soon as possible. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY NINETEENTH 

Mr. Heller and Mr. Niccoli, our favorites, gave us an hour 
of their lovely music that afternoon. They played Humoresque, 
A Gypsy Dance and two piano solos were Mendelssohn’s Rondo 
and Mr. Heller’s own arrangement of Brahm’s Lullaby. We are 
eagerly anticipating their next musical which they have prom- 
ised to make an all request program. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL LECTURE 

The girls in the Foreign Travel Class had the opportunity 
of hearing Mathew Stirling speak, one evening at the Audito- 
rium, on his expedition by “Aeroplane to Pigmy Land”. He 
was the leader of this journey to New Guinea where he brought 
back a splendid collection of motion pictures of this unexplored 
country, unknown to white man. It seems hard for us to realize 
that there is still a race of people existing who have progressed 
no further than the stone age, who are living a life of thousands 
of years ago, and who had never before seen white men or any 
of their inventions. 


MISS TARBELL’S LECTURE 

February twelfth did not pass unmarked on the Rogers Hall 
calendar as we had the privilege of attending a lecture given 
by Miss Ida M. Tarbell at the Auditorium. Miss Tarbell, in her 
convincing and sincere manner, was able to increase the respect 
and devotion which we all feel for that great American, 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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STUNT NIGHT 

Saturday evening, February eighteenth, was the first “stunt 
night” we have had at school this year. The Hall opened the 
program with the presentation of a day in a little French shop 
with its clever proprietor and chic clerks. Such an amusing 
assortment of people found their way into this extremely aristo- 
cratic establishment ! Such requests as were demanded ! The 
contrasts were most entertaining. 

The Cottage next gave “A Scene in the Bowery.” There 
was a great deal of singing, and several very clever dances and 
entertainments were given by the girls who were all suitably 
dressed for the parts. 

The House presented its own interpretation of “Lochin- 
var,” which was indeed very original and amusing. The fair 
knight circled round and round the room on his “broomstick” 
horse, jumping over “dishpan” rivers and dashing through 
“iron gates” made up of the Imbrie twins! Its happy finish 
seemed very dubious for a while, but in the end all turned out 
for the best, and the hero and heroine rode away in their glory 
on the “broomstick” horse. Miss Ball and Miss Gordon then 
gave a very clever little Dutch clogging dance which closed the 
House’s act. 

Norcross, presenting a pantomime in one act, was last on 
the program. A very popular young lady discovered a unique 
way of disposing of her too numerous callers by making them 
into chairs and tables, and thus keeping each one out of the 
other’s sight. The little play ended with the calamity of each 
being discovered, much to the disgust of all concerned, the young 
hostess included. 


SPLINTER’S SUPPER 

The combined literary and business boards of Splinters 
enjoyed a most delectable supper on Friday, January twenty- 
seventh. After the last crumb had been eaten, the literary 
board held its meeting, while the business board cleared away 
all evidence of the repast. 

I 
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OPERA 

The Opera season has come and gone, and it was with 
great regret that we heard the last opera. 

On Wednesday afternoon, February first, the first group 
of girls went to the Boston Opera House to hear Lohengrin. 
Leone Kruse, Rene Maison and Cyrena Van Gordon took the 
main parts and were supported by an able cast. The music was 
superb, and, when the girls took the six-thirty train back to 
R. H., Lohengrin’s "wedding march still rang in their ears. 

Saturday, February fifth, the second group of girls attended 
the performance of Romeo et Juliette, starred by Edith Mason. 
The performance left the girls with a feeling of mingled happi- 
ness and sadness. 

The next trip on Wednesday, the eighth; this time the girls 
heard that most loved of well-known operas, Carmen, in which 
Mary Garden sang her famous role. 

On Saturday afternoon, February eleventh, they heard 
Samson and Delilah. Madame Van Gordon and Charles Mar- 
shall sang the principal parts. Samson’s love song thrilled the 
girls with delight, and the ballet dancing left them quite breath- 
less. 

The Opera season of 1928 was over all too soon. 


A FORMAL DINNER AND ENTERTAINMENT 

The dinner on Saturday evening, March third, combined 
the celebration of Miss Parson’s birthday, which occurred two 
days earlier, and the welcoming of Mrs. Craven, who will be 
principal here next year. 

Before dinner in the drawing-room, fragrant with birthday 
flowers, Miss Parsons held an informal reception for Mrs. 
Craven. The executive officers of the school were especially 
honored by being asked to sit at the head table in the dining 
room. The mellow glow of the candles softened our dinner 
gowns and gave an atmosphere of harmony and charm. 

After dinner everyone thoroughly enjoyed seeing two one 
act plays. The first was “A Man of Destiny” by Victor Hugo. 
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Corintkia Earl very ably portrayed Napoleon, and Edythe Rus- 
sell was excellent in the part of a spy. Catherine Phillips in- 
terpreted the part of a dapper, young French officer, while Ar- 
lene Scott is to be greatly lauded for her work as Guiseppe, an 
Italian innkeeper. 

Due to the illness of one of the girls, a play which was to 
have been given by a group of advanced dramatic girls was 
postponed. We were fortunate, however, to have the beginners 
ready at short notice with £ £ The Bishop ’s Candlesticks, ’ ’ adapted 
from Hugo’s ££ Les Miserables. ” The girls proved that, under 
Mrs. Tapp’s guidance, they have already accomplished much. 

The cast was as follows : 

Monseigneur, the Bishop Sally Braman 

His Sister Mildred Damon 

A young French girl Katherine Clapp 

Jean Valjean Katherine Runkle 


THE TEA GIVEN TO MISS PARSONS TO INTRODUCE 

MRS. CRAVEN 

What a cold blast of the March wind we felt each time the 
door opened, on Sunday, March fourth, to admit another guest 
to the warm and cheerful scene within. Flowers, pretty frocks, 
little groups of people, chattering gaily over their teacups, min- 
gled together in the bright dining room. This was the tea given 
by Miss Parsons in honor of Mrs. Craven, our principal-elect. 
The president of the council and the officers of the senior class 
presided at the tables, and the members of the class made charm- 
ing waitresses. Much too soon descending darkness brought to 
an end a delightful and successful party. 


CAE SUPPER 

Sunday night, March eleventh, the Caes had their last sup- 
per of this term in the Senior House. Four or five girls pre- 
pared the food, a delicious meal, consisting of hamburgers, 
cheese dreams, coffee, two kinds of ice-cream with sauce, and 
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orange ice. After supper a short meeting was held, and, later, 
the girls played the victrola and sang for an hour or so before 
leaving. 


THE PAINT AND POWDER CLUB REVUE 
The bus as it drove away resembled a luxuriant coach, so 
lovely were the gowns and wraps of the girls of the basketball 
teams, who were Miss Parsons’ guests at the Paint and Powder 
Club Revue. Many of the girls have attempted to make a com- 
parison of this year’s show with the previous revues, and find 
the costumes every bit as lovely, the scenery, just as gorgeous, 
and each act as cleverly presented as those of last year’s revues. 
Indeed, there is talent among the members of the club, an organi- 
zation worthy of much praise, as the proceeds from these annual 
productions are entirely given to charity. 


THE BASKETBALL LUNCHEON 
First came the Caes! How nice they looked in their spot- 
less skirts and crimson sweaters as they marched through the 
dining room to form a line at the other end with their team, 
that made a white half -circle in the center. Then, to the tune of 
“On We Come,” the Kavas appeared in their blue sweaters and 
gay, orange bandanas. How thrilling were the songs! Each 
club sang its old favorites, as well as some new ones. And the 
cheers ! They were never more rousing nor more heartily 
given. Small wonder! Who can blame us for having already 
begun to feel the excitement and suspense of the game which 
was to follow after a delicious luncheon. 


THE CAE-KAVA BASKETBALL GAME 
* ‘ Harriet ! ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Mary, I didn ’t know you were coming back for the game. ’ ’ 
“What? Miss the basketball game? No, siree ! There’s 
the whistle now. We’ll have to hurry if we expect to see any- 
thing. Let’s go up in the balcony with the Caes. You are 
Kava, but no matter; you can cheer for your team wherever 
you are.” 
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‘‘Hi, Jane! Who just made that basket?” 

“Where have you been all the while? The score is already 
4-0 in favor of the orange and blue. Oh, there’s a basket for 
Cae.” 

“Yes, and in a minute there’ll be another one. There 
what ’d I tell you ? ’ ’ 

“Another whistle! It can’t be the half, can it? It’s a 
great game ! ’ ’ 

It was a great game. Cae would score, then it was Kava’s 
turn to cut loose. The very next minute a tie score seemed in- 
evitable, but each time hard and exciting plays managed to ward 
off the charging team. Both teams threatened many more scor- 
ing points, but some were only threats, producing nothing. It 
was these plays that made the whole game so exciting and inter- 
esting. Whistles, whistles, and cheers, and, after we became 
somewhat subdued, we heard a wee small voice echo through the 
gym. 

“The final score is 30-23 in favor of Kava. ” 

A victory for Kava and a defeat for Cae. 

This means that the honors are evenly divided, for Cae wxra 
the hockey game, and Kava claims the basketball game. Now 
we are awaiting Field Day. 


BASKETBALL LINE-UP 


Cae 

Janet Swan forward 

G. Lighton, Jane Teller forward 


Kava 

Barbara Smythe 
Dorothy Sargeant 


Elinor Goodyear 
Betty Foster (Capt.) 
Barbara Byrant 
Margaret Teller 


jump center Shirley Coburn 
side center Margaret Ganson (Capt.) 
guard Corinthia Earl 

guard Catherine Phillips 


Mollie Goodwin 
Elizabeth Fisher 
Virginia Swan 


Subs 


Mildred Damon 
Charlotte Howard 
Marian Andrew 
Elizabeth Carver 
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THE BASKETBALL BANQUET 

This year was inaugurated a new idea of having the teams 
receive with Miss Parsons in the drawing-room before the basket- 
ball banquet on Saturday, March tenth. 

The ever-charming dining room was again the scene of 
festivity and merry making. At the head of the dining room 
Miss Parsons presided at the long table where Miss Ball and 
the two teams were seated. Cunning chocolate teddy bears 
marked the Cae places, while clever place cards, showing a lion 
jumping over a basket, helped the Kavas find their places. 

The girls sang songs to each individual member of the 
teams and to the substitutes. 

Miss Parsons presented the basketball cup to Corinthia 
Earl, president of the victorious Kavas, and spoke of the splen- 
did spirit shown by both clubs. 

The basketball banquet was ended with the strains of “Oh 
Rogers Hall, the School We Love.” 


SECOND SENIOR SUPPER 
We will hold March ninth responsible for the second sen- 
ior supper which was held at the senior house. The Pood Com- 
mittee was waiting for the girls, who gathered soon after six 
o ’clock. 

After the “eats,” “Marj” Allis called the class to order 
to discuss graduation dresses. Because of the diversity of 
ideas, it was decided to look at the newer styles during the 
Easter vacation and to vote on the best submitted at the first 
meeting of the spring term. The girls then danced and chatted 
until eight o’clock. 


MRS. GILSON’S LECTURE 
On Monday morning, March twelfth, Mrs. Gilson gave a 
most interesting talk to the school, explaining the political his- 
tory of Nicaragua. 

First she spoke of the inhabitants of Costa Rica and Guate- 
mala, comparing them with those of Nicaragua. This compari- 
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son answered our question of why does Nicaragua have so much 
political trouble while her neighbors have so little. Mrs. Gilson 
explained why the United States was drawn into the Nicaraguan 
affairs and of how this caused feeling both in Central America 
and in Europe. Her narration of the voting troubles of the 
country was most amusing as well as instructive. At the end 
of the hour, she instilled in us the desire to know more about 
this little country with which the United States has become so ■ 

involved. 

THE EXETER TEA DANCE 

Splinters will go to press before this event takes place, but 
we take this opportunity to say that our enthusiam is keyed 
up to the highest pitch, and that we are more than ready to 
play hostesses to the Exeter Musical Clubs. This is the first 
time for a number of years that they have been our guests, and 
so we want them to have an unusually enjoyable time. 

A toast to the Exeter tea dance ! 


THE NIGHT BEFORE WE LEAVE 
The night before we leave for vacation three one act plays 
will be given. “Joint Owners in Spain,” a comedy wholly New 
England in style, and “Supressed Desires,” a comedy dealing 
with modern developments in psycho-analysis, will be presented 
by two different groups of girls in I Dramatics. Mile. Malet is 
making every effort to have five of the girls from the French 
classes ready with “Par Un Jour de Pluie,” an amusing skit. 
The Cast of “Joint Owners in Spain”: 

Mis’ Mitchell Catherine Bagshaw 

Mrs. Fullerton Marjorie Allis 

Miss Dyer Pauline Newell 

Mrs. Blair Marion Smith 

Those taking part in “Suppressed Desires”: 

Henrietta Brewster Marjorie Allis 

Steven Brewster Margaret Teller 

Mabel, Henrietta’s Sister Elaine Joseph 

The Cast of “Par Un Jour de Pluie” : 

Betty Murray Marion Grant 

Elizabeth Blun ^ 

Catherine Phillips j 


.Mary Conger 





ALUMNAE DEPARTMENT 


February 15th, the Rogers Hall Club of New England gave 
a Bridge Tea in honor of Miss Parsons at the Women’s Repub- 
lican Club in Boston. To Dorothy Benton Wood, T2, chairman of 
this group of the Alumnae, is due the credit for one of the 
largest and pleasantest reunions we have ever had. Dorothy 
gave a luncheon for Miss Parsons at the club, at which were 
present; Louie Ellingwood Swan, ’00, president of the Alumnae 
Association; Julia Stevens, ’97, Alumna trustee; Sarah Hobson, 
’10, treasurer; Julia Burke Mahoney, ’ll; Rachel Jones Coffin, 
’ll ; Evelyn Pike Alden, ’ll. 

There were also present at the tea : Marion Adams, ’27 ; 
Dorathea Holland, ’12 ; Madeline Fox, ’24 ; Priscilla Fox, ’25 ; 
Charlotte Jealous, Elizabeth Mann, ’21 ; Lorna Bugbee Symines, 
’20; Priscilla Ball, ’26; Elizabeth Clifford Smith, ’21; Lucretia 
Walker Sibley; Mary, Bailey, ’26; Evelyn Dimeling, ’24, 
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Natalie Conant Darrin, ’08; Helen Fogg, ’20; Hannah Benton 
Graham; Florence Ganson, ’26; Helen Hill, ’99 ; Frances Fowler, 
’27 ; Constance Shurtleff ; Leslie Hylan, ’14 ; Alyce Hall, ’26 ; 
Ellen Cloutman Jennings, ’22 ; Edith Knapp, ’26 ; Dorothy 
LeButt, ’24; Louise Grover Pihl, -’18; Mary Pattee Robertson, 
’18 ; Mary Paige, ’27 ; Anne Keith Uhlenhaut, ’18 ; Dorothy 
Ellingwood McLane, ’04; Leslie Brown Stump, ’ll ; Mary 
Kellogg Sherrill, ’00 ; Leona Schaddelee, ’27 ; Grace Coleman 
Smith, ’13; Betty Akeroyd Cummings, ’19; Margaret Smith, 
’22 ; Marie Sevigne, ’27 ; Eleanor Whidden, ’20 ; Ethel Osgood 
Watts ; Bonney Lilley Dunbar, ’ll ; Isabel Nesmith, ’05 ; Mildred 
Mansfield Wogan, ’10 ; Helen Edlefson Barr, ’10 ; Mary Holden 
Eastman, ’14; Ruth Clarkson Tutein, ’23; Kathryn Jenkins 
Magee, ’26; Marietta Barnes, Marjorie Damon, ’25; Miss 
Bagster, Miss McMillan and Miss Van Yleck. 

Helen Edlefson Barr had promised to sing a group of songs 
but, owing to a misunderstanding, there was no piano in the 
French room where the tea was given so that we were denied 
the pleasure of hearing Helen. During the afternoon Louie 
Ellingwood Swan in behalf of the New England Alumnse pre- 
sented to Miss Parsons a handsome suitcase “to accompany you 
on future travels.” 

February 8th the trustees announced that Mrs. Edith 
Chapin Craven had been unanimously elected to succeed Miss 
Parsons as principal of Rogers Hall School. In the near future 
a more detailed statement will be sent to the Alumnae and 
families of the students now in school. Mrs. Craven is a graduate 
of Bryn Mawr College where she received her A. B. in 1899. She 
spent a year in postgraduate study, specializing in English, 
political science and history, and taught in several schools. After 
the death of her husband, some ten years ago, she returned to 
teaching and in various schools has had a wide experience which 
included executive responsibility with teaching. Since 1926 she 
has been dean of the Gardner school in New York City. Mrs. 
Craven has a son who is studying in New York for the operatic 
stage. 
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December 22nd, Mrs. Mary Hall Cummings died in her 
eighty-eighth year in Woburn, Massachusetts. Mrs. Cummings, 
a cousin of Miss Rogers, was appointed on the original board of 
trustees of Rogers Hall and has served faithfully the interests of 
the school all these years. Hers was a familiar figure always in 
the receiving line at Commencement and it is with deepest honor 
and regret that we record her death. 

Mrs. Underhill and Dorothy are spending a few weeks in 
the south. They motored down by way of Washington, Rich- 
mond and other points of historic interest. 

Bernice Everett, ’02, has announced her engagement to 
Edgar W. Watts of North Easton. Mr. Watts is in business in 
Brockton. 

Just before Christmas Juliette Huntress Dowse, ’04, under- 
went a serious operation but she has made a rapid and satis- 
factory recovery. 

January 1st, Barbara Allen, ’22, announced her engagement 
to Harold S. Goldsmith of Lynn, Massachusetts. 

Margaret Luther, ’22, writes from Tokyo the first of the 
year: “Mother, father and I are enjoying a trip around the 
world which will keep us away until April. Japan is so interest- 
ing that we shall be sorry to leave the country. It is very cold 
here but that doesn ’t seem to prevent these people from having a 
gay time during this holiday. I have seen the famous Fujiyama 
but only from a distance.” 

Helen Richardson is teaching English this year in the high 
school at Pleasanton, Texas. “I have all of the high school 
English and also the seventh grade English. In addition to 
that, I have organized a dramatic club and consequently have 
charge of that. I also have to coach all plays and act as director 
of the High School Library and sponsor of the senior class. As 
you can well imagine I am kept busy from morning ’till night. 
I really enjoy teaching, in fact I am happier during class hours 
than at any other time of the day.” 

Margaret Evans writes from Ft. Wayne: “I am just finish- 
ing my Interior Decorating course in the Ft. Wayne Art school. 
Mother has been an invalid for eight years so that I have taken 
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my art course in a very irregular way. I can finish this course 
in February with the help of my History of Art and Life work 
credits from Rogers Hall.” 

Anne Boyd Hamilton, '24, is living in Denver, Colorado, at 
422 Milliame street. “My husband’s health has improved great- 
ly since we came out here to live and he has gained twenty 
pounds. That gives me great hope of being able to return to 
Alabama to live. He gave up his law practice when we came 
west and is now connected with an investment banking house. 
Our baby girl was bom in August and I can’t describe how 
perfectly precious she is! We named her Janice Boyd for her 
grandfather to his great delight. We are living in an adorable 
little house. I could not bear to leave all my things so had them 
sent and we set up housekeeping again. ’ ’ 

February 8th, Mildred Mann was married to Mr. Douglas 
Tillman Gleason in Ashland, Massachusetts. 

In January Lucy Prindle entered the Nurses’ Training 
School of the Trenton Hospital instead of St. Luke’s where 
she was registered previously. 

Her friends will be grieved to learn of the sudden death of 
Louise Howard Caldwell in Derry, New Hampshire, early in 
January. She was seized with pneumonia while undergoing an 
operation and lived only a week. It seems especially sad to learn 
that her father died of the same disease while Louise herself was 
ill. 

Elizabeth Warren, ’25, has made the All-Smith team in 
soccer at Smith College. 

Dorothy Edwards, ’27, is living at 2732 Durant Avenue, 
Berkeley, California. “I spent the Christmas vacation in Los 
Angeles. There are so many interesting places to see there, the 
seashore, mountains and even the desert, that it is impossible to 
think of being homesick. I found ‘Splinters’ waiting for me 
when I came back to college and I spent a delightful afternoon 
reading it.” 

Emily Hussey, ’27, was operated on for appendicitis just 
before midyears but has made an excellent recovery. The dean 
of the Women’s College of Brown University has arranged for 
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Emily to lighten her schedule for the second semester and to 
make up the courses in summer school following her sophomore 
year. Emily writes: “I do like Brown so much. I am still 
interested in English and hope to major in it, specially since 
this department at Brown is so well known.” 

Margaret Hussey, ’19, is scout director at Waltham, 
Massachusetts, this year. 

Laura Moran, ’27, writes: “I am putting in more than an 
ample amount of time in study this year. I am majoring in 
dramatic art and working for a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree in 
that subject. This has been a most enjoyable year but not alto- 
gether free from a longing to be back at Rogers Hall again ! I 
certainly spent two of the happiest years of my life there. Of 
course sorority life is wonderful and I wouldn’t give up being a 
member of Kappa Alpha Theta for anything in this world. I 
have been doing practice teaching and enjoy it so much. I assist- 
ed in staging one play, ‘The First Year.’ In my English course 
we are studying Shakespeare so that I shall soon be delving into 
the ‘whys’ and ‘wherefores’ of Hamlet once again.” 

Winifred Miller Clark has a new address, 41 Wright street, 
Westport, Connecticut. “We have bought, re-built, moved into 
and settled our new home. An old dreary house it was, and is 
now a cheerful, sweet, much beloved home, inhabited by two 
little gnomes who address each other as Christopher Robin and 
Timothy Tim, and who make life hum for their devoted parents ! 
I was very glad to see the December ‘Splinters’ and read it 
through with a great deal of interest. I am very much im- 
pressed with the clarity of thought displayed therein. I had an 
interesting letter this Christmas from Marion Sibley Gurley. I 
should love to know her children.” 

Marcella Chalkley, ’19, has returned to this country after a 
long residence abroad. She is doing store personnel guidance in 
New York City and is at present connected with Macy’s. 

In December the District of Columbia Chapter of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association gave a luncheon at the Mayflower 
Hotel in honor of Major-General Patrick who retired as Chief of 
the Army Air Corps. Because of the illness of Porter Adams, 
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President of the N. A. A., his wife (Dorothy Johnson, ’16) ex- 
pressed to General Patrick the appreciation of Mr. Adams and 
the Association and presented to him a gift from the N. A. A. 

Helen Faber Parr has a new address, 2 Linden Place, Marie- 
mont, Cincinnati, Ohio. “We moved here in July and expect to 
stay for a few years. Mariemont is ten miles out from the city 
and is very attractive. It is a town built mostly for young mar- 
ried couples. We have a darling little house, a car and a dog.” 

Mildred Moses Harris, ’09, is now living at 2 Meadow Ave- 
nue, Bronxville, New York. “We have settled here in Bronxville, 
after moving about since the first of the year. I hated to leave 
Boston but business necessitated our move and business rules in 
these days. ’ ’ 

March 15th, Betty Peters will be married to Mr. Kenneth 
Stubbs Lindsay in the Chapel of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York City. They will be at home after May first at 78 Gordon- 
hurst Avenue, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 

February 12th, a daughter, Judith Tuxworth, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence W. Enos (Polly Piper, ’15) at their 
home, 1010 Buckingham Road, Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 

Margaret Wood, ’16, in February took a cruise to the West 
Indies with her mother. “In the month we are gone we visit 
Nassau, Havana, Haiti, Jamaica, the Canal Zone, Venezuela, 
Barbados, Martinique, Porto Rico and Bermuda. We found the 
Culebra Cut the most full of wonders place from the point of 
view of the canal construction. We went through in a small boat 
just ahead of a gigantic new steamship.” 

Laura Thomas Gilmore is living at 7 Bedford Road, Summit, 
New Jersey. “Bob has a position with the Henderson Publica- 
tions as associate editor on a new trade magazine, ‘To 3 r s,’ which 
is most interesting.” 

Eleanor MaeBrayne, ’24, is now living at 81 Irving Place, 
New York City. “This is where I am, a red brick house with 
yellow shutters and green window boxes on Gramere Park, half 
a block down, with skyscrapers on either side. Take the elevator 
up to the third floor and enter our living room. There is an 
orange fire from the logs in the fireplace, the radio is playing soft 
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music, a low couch heaped with gay pillows is at one side of the 
fire and a mahogany desk nearby with a pottery lamp casting an 
orange glow. We had lunch today in front of the fire and have 
been reading all the afternoon. Today I spent an hour at Pier 
54 watching the S. S. California dock. Margaret Wood, ’16, and 
her mother were aboard, returning from a cruise to the West 
Indies. It was very amusing to watch the passengers as they 
came off for they were carrying flowers, dolls, pottery, chairs, 
parrots and monkeys.” 
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Flowers for all occasions 


JOHN J. MOLONEY 

Florist 


Telephone 1181 


20 Prescott Street 
Lowell, Mass. 


Exclusive Lowell Distributors 
For Famous Stetson Shoes 

Stetson famous style and quality features need 
no introduction. Smartly dressed Misses the 
country over insist upon the Stetson label on 
every pair of shoes that goes into their ward- 
robe. Our varieties of New Fall Stetsons rival 
those of Boston stores. 

Do come in and see them! 

CHERRY & WEBB 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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Best Work 


Lowest Prices 


COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 



250 Market Street. 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


A. G. POLLARD CO. 

The Store For Thrifty People 


Save Your Silk Stockings ! 

No more need silk stockings be discarded because of 
“runs” or “pulled threads”. 

Bring them to our Hosiery Section and have them 
mended. This service makes them look as good as new. 

Small costs. Twenty-four hour service. 
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Robertson s Gift Shop 

“A GIFT FOR EVERY NEED" 


One of the most attractive Gift Shops any- 
where to be found. 

Glassware, Bookends, Candlesticks, Lamps, in 
fact, everything in the Gift Shop line. 


The Robertson Co. 

82 Prescott St. 

Gift Shop, 2nd Fl**r 
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"The Sure Sign of Superiority" 


T oilet Articles and Perfumery 

The largest and most complete line in New England 

CONFECTIONERY 

Selected for its Superior Quality from the best specialty manufacturers 

in each line 

PRICE LIST SENT ON APPLICATION 

S. S. PIERCE CO. BOSTON and BROOKLINE 
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EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 


The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor want* his prescription* filled hew 


F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists” 

79 Merrimack St. Lowell, Mass. 19 John St. 



Kodaks 
Developing 
Printing 
Greeting Cards 

DONALDSON’S 
Camera and Art 
Shop 

"On the Sunny Side 
of Merrimack St . " 


Compliments 
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| THE NEW VALLEY SILKS FOR FALL | 

1 The new weaves in all their brilliancy of texture and col- jj 
m oring. What an incentive to the woman who sews ! g 

1 For economy and style — VALLEY SILKS! §f 



30 Prescott St. Near Kearney Sq. 

Lowbll.mass. 




-LOWELL’S LEADING SILK STORE- 
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PRINCE’S 

108 Merrimack St. 55 Middle St. 
Headquarters for 

Stationery, Fountain Pens, 
School Supplies 

VISIT OUR GIFT SHOP 


Our success is built on the 
hundreds of satisfied cus- 
tomers we are serving. We 
just know we can please 
you. 

Just Phone 2414 

BAY STATE 
DYE HOUSE 

66 PRESCOTT ST. 


M. STE1NERT & SONS COMPANY 


STEINWAY 

STEINERT 


PIANOS 


JEWETT 

WOODBURY 


RADIO SETS VICTROLAS DUO-ARTS 


130 MERRIMACK STREET LOWELL. MASS. 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS 
MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Compliments of 

DR. BOYDEN H. PILLSBURY 


DICKERMAN & 
McQUADE 

9 1 -93-95 Central St. and Market St. 

The Place to Buy 

SPORTING GOODS 


“EDDIES” 

Cigars - Sodas - Candy - Groceries and Magazines 

E. A. and A. A. DESLANDES, Props. 

309 ROGERS STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. Telephone 1591-R 


Appleton National Bank 

174 CENTRAL STREET 


Commercial Banking Safe Deposit Vaults 

Capital $300,000 
Surplus and Profits $330,000 
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HOBSON & LAWLER CO. 

PLUMBING and HEATING 
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Horne Goal Go. 

Offices 

9 Central St. 251 Thorndike St. 

Tel. 264 Tel. 1083 

Lowell, Mass. 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

Robinson & Robinson 

CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS 

64 Central Street 

For Novelties 


in Footwear 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

SEE 

DAMON, INC. 

The Sample Shoe Store 


MR. SWARTZ 


24 Prescott Street 



HARPER METHOD 

JANE A. ALEXANDER 
Harper Graduate 

SHOP 

MARCELING PERMANENT WAVING 

WATER WAVING SCALP TREATMENT 

802 SUN BUILDING 

Phone 4945 
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The Apparel Shops 

PRESENT 

An ever-changing array of Smart 
Styles for 

YOUNGER WOMEN 
FIFTH AVE. STYLES 

when they are NEW on the Ave. 
Second Floor 



rJtCcrcAdndnt Only 

LOWELL MASS. 



L. C. PANTON & SON 


Painting Contractors 

WALL PAPER, PAINTS AND MOULDINGS 


191 East Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 


Tel. 6915 
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Graduation 

Portraits 

With an individuality which will 
make them cherished by your 
classmates. 

Harbrarb 

Photographs of Distinction 


Lowell: 

Appleton National Bank Building 


Boston: 

647 Boylston Street 


Official Photographer for the Class of 1928 


Social 

Stationery 

W ith Y our Monogram 
or Address 

Dance Orders Invitations 

Latest Stvjles 
Moderate Prices 

May toe send you a sample? 



57-61 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 


DEPOT TAXICAB CO. 

THORNDIKE STREET 
LOWELL, MASS. . 

TELEPHONE 32 

Lowest Rates 

Ride with a Responsible Company 
R. w. Markham, Manager 


W. J. HO ARE 

Sea Food of All Kinds 
in its Season 

Fresh Fish, Oysters, 

Clams, Lobsters, Etc. 

Tel. 863 461 Lawrence St. 

— OUR FISH MAN— 
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For the Best in 

FURNITURE 


Go to 


ADAMS & CO. 

43 MARKET STREET 


Barlow’s Market 

Wholesale & Retail 

Dealer in 

Dealers in 

MILK and CREAM 

MEAT, GROCERIES 


AND PROVISIONS 

Guy H. Richardson 

25 John Street 

1638 BRIDGE STREET 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 

FOR INFORMATION 

REGARDING SPECIAL COACHES OR CARS, 

CALL 3220 OR 3221 
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JAMES WHITTET 

CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 

19 PLEASANT STREET 


THE DILLON DYE WORKS 

FANCY DYERS 
and CLEANSERS 

TEL. 1788 

5 E. Merrimack Street 


PRINCE-COTTER CO. 

Designers and Makers of Fine Jewelry 
104 Merrimack St., - Lowell, Mass. 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH 

PRINCE -COTTER’S FINE STORE 


Diamonds 

Watches 

Pearls 

Decorated China 
Electric Lamps 
Pottery 
Ushers’ Gifts 


OUR SELECTIONS INCLUDE: 


Platinum Jewelry 
Gold Jewelry 
Gold Band Glassware 
Favors 

Ivory Ornaments 
Imported Novelties 
Bridesmaids’ Gifts 


Sterling Silver 
Silver Plated Ware 
Leather Goods 
Clocks 
Book Ends 
Club Rings 
Prize Trophies 


Visit Our Gift Department 
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THE GAGNON COMPANY 

HOME OF THE GREATEST VALUES 
EXCLUSIVE NEW STYLES IN 

Women’s Wear and Dainty Accessories 

Shop Here Saturday Mornings 
MERRIMACK, PALMER, MIDDLE STREETS 



SUSIE THORPE 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

Ribbon and 

Chalifoux 

Millinery 

Company 

Shop 


198 MERRIMACK STREET 


When Downtown Visit the 

Strand Restaurant 

130 Central St. 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

Strandway Shoppe 

122 Central St. 

CANDIES, SODAS, LUNCHEONS 

T. A. WHELAN 

Yellow Cab 
Company 

LOWELL’S 

LEADING GROCER 

Telephone 7600 
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WE” 


SPECIALIZE IN ALL BRANCHES OF THE HAIRDRESSING 
PROFESSION AND GUARANTEE 
SERVICE and SATISFACTION 


THE McKEON SHOPPE 


TELEPHONE 1387 


209-210 SUN BUILDING 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

B. F. Keith’s 
Theatre 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

A FRIEND 

ENGRAVED SCHOOL 

Wright & Ditson 

STATIONERY 

Athletic Equipment, Clothing and 

A new and attractive line of engraved 

Shoes, for all sports in which 
girls are interested. 

stationery selling at a price that 
will appeal to you. 

Tennis — Field Hockey — Golf — Lacrosse 

Affleck Ruling & Stationery 

Archery — Volley Ball — Basket Ball 
Swimming — Skating — Hiking 

Co., Inc. 

Girls’ School and Camp Dept, on 
our Second Floor 

Complete Line of all School Papers 

Send for Catalogue 

HOLYOKE - - - MASS. 

344 Washington St - Boston 

Phone 4331 

The Open Door 

FREDERICK E. MORRIS, D.M.D. 

Afternoon Tea 

DENTIST 

Waffles, English Tea Muffins 

Old City Hall Bldg. 

and Marmalade 

226 Merrimack St. Lowell, Mass. 

3 CARPET LANE Tel. 8908 


Mrs. M. H. Jones 
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David Perreault & Co 

260 Merrimack St. 

Thayer McNeil’s 

Watches , Diamonds and Jetvelry 

SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


offers 

Watch and Jewelry 

Repairing 

i 

Footivear for 

Sports, Gymnasium, Dancing, 
Summer Camps and Campus Wear 


The Horace Partridge Company 

“Everything for Sport 9 

49 FRANKLIN STREET 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Girls’ Camp, College and 
School Department 


Sports’ Wear Specialty Shop 
for Girls and Women 



Where You Love to Go 


Comfort 
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THE UTMOST IN 


Photo Plays I I music 
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UNION 

NATIONAL BANK 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Capital $350,000 

Surplus and Profits 850,000 

$1,200,000 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


OFFICERS 

ARTHUR G. POLLARD, President 

WALTER L. PARKER, Vice President 
JOHN F. SAWYER, Vice President 
IVAN O. SMALL, Cashier 

ALBERT A. LUDWIG, Assistant Cashier 

PAUL H. HARTFORD, Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


AUSTIN K. CHADWICK, 

President Lowell Five Cents Savings Bank 
FREDERIC C. CHURCH, Insurance 
FRANK HANCHETT, Lowell, Mass. 

FREDRICK P. MARBLE, Attorney at Law 
ALLAN D. PARKER, Manufacturer 
WALTER L. PARKER. Manufacturer 
ARTHUR G. POLLARD, Merchant 
HARRY G. POLLARD, Merchant 
JOHN F. SAWYER, Vice President 
C. BROOKS STEVENS, Manufacturer 
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CHOICE ORCHIDS GARDENIAS 

LILIES-OF-THE-VALLEY 


Colonial bouquets and special corsage 
bunches made to order 


Flowers delivered in any city at a few hours’ notice 

TELEPHONE 4400 


ROGERS HALL 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

On an elevation facing Fort Hill Park, which commands a view of the Concord 
River Valley and the mountains of New Hampshire 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 

Thorough Preparation for 
College Entrance Board Examinations 

GRADUATE COURSE OF TWO YEARS 

Homemaking and Secretarial Courses 

Unusually attractive equipment Six Buildings 


For Illustrated Catalogue Address 

MISS OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Saturday 

Mornings! 

An Excellent Place To Meet 



Come in and Enjoy Some of Our 
Many Special Selections to be had 
At the Fountain 


CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEAROOM 
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Betty Murray 
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EDITORIAL 


One phase of stage lighting, Moderwell explains in “The 
Theatre of Today”, has been overcome by throwing brilliant 
illuminations against bands of colored silk which, in turn, reflect 
light in any color or tint desired, either on the whole stage or 
upon a desired part. Or again the lights may be criss-crossed in 
soft diffusion. 

Seniors, w T e are like those bands of silk. We have been 
enriched by the mellowness of love, tones of sincerity, an effu- 
sion of happiness, and the brilliance of intellect. It is for us 
now, as we go our separate ways, to learn the art of reflection 
from the light given us at Rogers Hall. At the same time we 
must avoid superfluous glamour and "beware of darkening 
shadows, although, with an understanding, that even they may 
be made almost beautiful. 

If we cast our beams, as do Moderwell ’s bands of silk, 
upon either the entirety of our associations or upon only a 
desired part, and if we exercise a degree of care and thought in 
our illumination, there is no light which will yield so much 
illumination in return. 
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THE TRUSTEES’ APPRECIATION OF MISS PARSONS 


Miss Elizabeth Rogers and her sister first conceived the 
idea of this school in their old homestead. Theirs was the ini- 
tial vision, but how narrow and old-fashioned it seems to ns 
today. Dr. Greene gave their project the needed impetus when 
he helped Miss Rogers formulate the first plans for the school. 
Mrs. Underhill brought the vision to fruition. For eighteen 
years Miss Olive Parsons assisted Mrs. Underhill in starting 
the school on broad foundations and in establishing its repu- 
tation for excellent scholarship. 

Since then, through eighteen more years, Miss Parsons with 
fine ideals and an ever-widening vision has developed Rogers 
Hall into a broader and more efficient school of high standing 
among the private schools in the country. The continued suc- 
cess of Rogers Hall during these last eighteen years is due to 
Miss Parsons’ clear vision of progress and her ability to carry 
through her ideals for the school. Always she has seen there 
must be development, improvement, and beautifying to keep 
step with the ever-changing conditions of succeeding years, and 
to compete with modern methods of up-to-date schools. 

The enlargement of the school, and many improvements 
have originated from Miss Parsons ’ initiative. At times her vision 
has been so far ahead of that of the Trustees, that she has 
waited with patience for members of the Board to awaken to 
her enthusiasm for making certain changes. But finally they 
have seen the necessity and have watched success follow as to- 
gether they worked out plans from Miss Parsons’ ideals. A 
spirit of friendliness and cooperation has existed between the 
Principal and the Trustees, from Dr. Greene to Edith Nourse 
Rogers. 

Under Miss Parsons ’ regime, the gymnasium has been built ; 
the houses on Astor Street joined to the property; the Nor- 
cross House Domestic Science course instituted; the West Wing 
with its spacious dining room and attractive dormitories added 
to the Hall and recently the Belvidere School for younger girls 
has been affiliated with Rogers Hall. 
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The Trustees have been fortunate to have for so long a 
Principal in whom they have such full confidence that they 
could allow her a free hand to carry on the administration of 
the school. Miss Parsons has shouldered her responsibility with 
whole-hearted enthusiasm and devotion. She has shown rare 
executive and intellectual ability. The morale and the scholar- 
ship she has kept up to the ever increasingly higher demands, 
and has inculcated a fine school spirit. Associated with her, 
Miss Parsons has had an excellent staff of teachers and assis- 
tants. 

A chief factor in Miss Parsons’ success is her personal in- 
terest in the many girls who have come under her care. She 
has brought broad sympathy, understanding, and fairness to 
cope with the constantly changing habits of youth. She has 
interested the girls in sports, and allowed them the natural 
social contacts necessary to an all around development. She 
has kept the girls interested, happy, and well. Under Miss 
Parsons’ administration many special and advanced courses 
have been added to the curriculum. Each year a large num- 
ber of the graduates are fitted for an increasingly wide range 
of colleges, where they make good as a result of their excellent 
preparation. 

All along, Miss Parsons has demonstrated her ability to 
make the school a financial success. She has administered with 
sane economy and has personally worked out details with un- 
tiring patience. 

A year ago, when Miss Parsons suggested resigning, the 
Trustees were happy to persuade her to continue as Principal 
until this year in June. And now it is with great reluctance 
that the Board of Trustees can allow Miss Parsons to leave the 
school. But they appreciate her need of freedom and rest from 
the nervous strain and exactions of so many years of continued 
work and responsibility. Certainly Miss Parsons deserves to 
enjoy her well earned, continuous vacation. Because of the 
broad and firm foundations she had laid, the Trustees have 
confidence in a successful future for Rogers Hall. 

J . S . (The Trustees). 
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MISS PARSONS AND ROGERS HALL 


For thirty-six years Miss Parsons has been intimately con- 
nected with Rogers Hall and for half that time principal. The 
school was started with only one building, the Hall, and all its 
activities — educational, recreational, social — were carried on 
under one roof. Yet such was the spirit created and fostered 
by Mrs. Underhill and Miss Parsons that the pupils of those 
far away days did not feel that they had been denied any 
privilege. 

We cast longing glances to be sure at the fruit trees in the 
larger part of the grounds still retained by Miss Rogers but 
even high white fences were not a complete obstacle. The 
writer remembers serving as a stepladder while more nimble 
comrades mounted upon her shoulders to reach the forbidden 
fruit. Therefore it was a great day when the school came into 
possession of the whole campus. The House and the barn, re- 
modelled for a gymnasium, meant more pupils and more room 
for everyone. 

The physical changes in the next decade were the enlarging 
of the schoolroom, adding more bedrooms to the Hall and finally 
the Trustees rented a half house on Hanks Street to be known 
as the Cottage. Such was the school plant when Miss Parsons 
succeeded her sister as principal in 1910. 

The time was ripe for growth and within two years the 
new gymnasium, so long a dream, was completed and Rogers 
Hall became known as one of the few girls’ schools to possess 
a swimming pool. In fairly rapid succession came the removal 
to the present Cottage on Astor Street, the purchase of Nor- 
cross House, the New Wing added to the Hall and the Senior 
House. 

Hitherto we have dwelt upon only the external and conse- 
quently more obvious aspects of Rogers Hall. But what of its 
spirit, its traditions, its purposes? For in the end these and 
these alone justify the existence of any school. 

Miss Parsons devoted herself to continuing the two aims 
established by Mrs. Underhill : development of character and 
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sound mental training. She early felt that if women were to 
be called upon more and more to share in government they 
should receive some training while still in school. Thus Stu- 
dent Government was introduced into Rogers Hall. 

A constitution was drawn up by a committee of school 
leaders and members of the Faculty. It was adopted unani- 
mously by the school after each provision was explained and dis- 
cussed. With succeeding years certain further powers have 
been delegated to the students and only rarely has the princi- 
pal had to exert her ultimate veto power in fairness to the 
entire school. 

The next forward step was the organization of the Athletic 
Clubs. Hitherto athletic contests had been limited to teams 
representing the different houses and the day scholars. The 
degree of competition varied considerably year by year and 
many girls lacked an incentive to come out for sports. But in 
Cae and Kava every girl grows to feel that her individual effort 
does affect directly the morale and points of her respective 
club. 

Requirements for obtaining an “R. H.” have been broad- 
ened and stiffened. These too have an important share in charac- 
ter development so that much more is needed than mere per- 
sonal athletic proficiency. Miss Parsons set as an aim “mens 
sana in corpore sano” and thus no girl deficient in studies 
might play on a team, nor any one who is under discipline. 

For fear that the only honors worth achieving would seem 
to be athletic, Miss Parsons established the Underhill Honors in 
the third year of her administration. There are three of these 
awarded at Commencement for proficiency in scholarship com- 
bined with attainment in some special field such as literature, 
art or music. Miss Parsons named these honors in recognition 
of the high standards set by Mrs. Underhill from the first year 
of Rogers Hall. They consist of a gold pin bearing the school 
coat of arms. 

Miss Parsons has added further value to the possession of 
the coveted senior ring. Like the knights of olden times, Rogers 
Hall has its ceremony of Investiture. Before the spring vaca- 
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tion in an assembly of the whole school Miss Parsons places the 
ring upon the finger of each senior who has attained her requi- 
site academic standing and who has proved her loyalty to the 
school constitution. The other members of the class receive 
their rings as they severally attain that high estate. 

The course of study likewise has been enriched to meet 
changing demands. From the early days the girls have been 
well prepared for college and the fact that through 1927 one 
hundred and ninety-nine have entered college from Rogers 
Hall both by the examinations and certificate proves unmis- 
takably that the different colleges have approved of our can- 
didates. 

In 1910 the Domestic Science department was organized 
with courses in cooking, sewing, etc. These have filled an im- 
portant place in the programs of the academic and collegiate 
girls. 

When the war came Miss Parsons promptly met the de- 
mand for trained workers by adding the secretarial depart- 
ment with courses in stenography, typewriting, etc. Not a few 
of our girls have entered upon business careers with no further 
training. Finally in 1919 Norcross House was bought and 
that enables some eighteen girls yearly to have practical house- 
hold experience for a term at a time. More than one bride 
has written how much better fitted she felt to encounter the 
problems of her own housekeeping because she had taken the 
“Norcross Course.” 

But life in Rogers Hall has not consisted only of study or 
athletics, for Miss Parsons, like her predecessor, has valued 
social contacts and has wished her girls to possess social 
poise. Many guests have shared the opportunities offered 
to the school and the girls are taught to consider themselves as 
hostesses. Not only have there been teas and receptions but 
dances as well to which the girls invite their particular friends. 

Miss Parsons has wished her girls not only to read about 
individuals who are helping to make history but also to see 
them in person. Many college presidents have been chosen to 
give the Commencement addresses or to speak to the school 
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upon other occasions. Poets have appeared on the same plat- 
form, essayists, famous clergymen. Heads of other well-known 
schools have compared their problems with ours and senior 
classes still remember the inspiration to their womanhood given 
by Dr. Stearns of Phillips Andover or by Dr. Perry of Phillips 
Exeter. 

Miss Parsons leaves to her successor a school which has a 
character all its own. Her own vivid personality has helped 
to mould it so that in the hearts of the Alumnae Rogers Hall 
and Miss Parsons are one. She has made them feel that here 
is a second home whose doors are always open to them. She 
has an amazing knowledge of their families, interests, careers, 
so that the old girl who comes back still feels assured of her 
place in the history of Rogers Hall. As Miss Parsons gives up 
the leadership she has held so worthily her old girls wish her 
continued joy and influence in whatever lies ahead and from 
the depths of their hearts bid her God speed. 

H. F. H. (Alumnae). 


IN APPRECIATION 


There is so much to be said in appreciation of Miss Parsons, 
yet how unsatisfactory are our means of saying it. We know, 
those of us who have been students here, during one or two or 
more of the years in which she has presided over the school, 
how very closely these names, Rogers Hall and Miss Parsons, 
are associated. We shall never think of one without the other. 
We know who it is whose first interest has been for our happi- 
ness, our welfare, our fun. We know too, who it is who used 
to give us a little bit of her ready humor to carry through a 
damp, raw day ; and, too, we know who it is who came to those 
thrilling games and brought as much enthusiasm for both clubs 
as any Cae or Kava could possibly bring for her own club. 

We know all this, Miss Parsons, and lots more, but we can- 
not express in mere words our appreciation for the many things 
that you have done. All that we can say is, 

“Thank You!” 

L. B. (The Students of Rogers Hall) . 


.1 


/ 
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SEMPER FIDELIS 


We have all heard of that Roman Centurion who stood at 
his post while hot ashes and molten lava showered down upon 
Pompeii. When his city was uncovered, after many centuries, 
he was found loyal to his trust. 

What characteristic makes a difference between a race of 
cowards and an invincible people? Loyalty. What distin- 
guishes a gentleman from a “cad”? Loyalty. What moves 
men to suffer for conscience’ sake, “counting their lives not 
dear,” when they might easily save their lives by some slight 
recantation? Loyalty. When the Master, speaking of the apex 
of human idealism, said, “Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends,” he was talking 
about — Loyalty. 

When the flag goes by, we feel a wave of loyalty. When 
the crucifix is carried past, we inwardly salute it with a tre- 
mendous feeling of loyalty. When a symbol is not present we 
visualize our ideal in some other way and are loyal. 

Are we loyal to our school, our club ? I wonder. Do we cher- 
ish its good repute? Are we jealous for its high standing? Do 
we “let George do it,” or are we proud of the chance to have 
even a small share in building the living embodiment of charac- 
ter and skill for which it stands ? 

We all have a chance to shoAv our loyalty, — every one of 
us. Those who carry Kava’s blue and orange in athletic con- 
tests, those who furnish the opposition on the scrub teams, with- 
out which the first teams cannot develop, those who sing and 
cheer their teams on to victory, although they are not able to 
take part in the contests themselves, or those who perform any 
other voluntary service, are of course, loyal. 

In the last analysis, Rogers Hall is judged, not by its 
accomplishments in athletics any more than by what goes on 
1 every day in the class room and study hall. Every recitation 
■ is a challenge to our loyalty. It is a form of cowardice to do 
less than one’s best. Swan-dives are fine! All honor to those 
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who can do them ! But is not a victory over Caesar or Virgil 
as real a triumph ? The satisfaction derived from a well- written 
theme, or a clear-cut demonstration in plane geometry is less 
exuberant than the thrill that accompanies a home run, but it 
is quite as conducive to self-respect. 

We are an educational institution. Shall we not be loyal 
to our intellectual responsibilities ; we, to whom is entrusted the 
flaming torch of knowledge? The honest scholar, the conscien- 
tious girl, the faithful seeker after truth, these are they who 
have seen into the very heart of reality, and are loyal. 

Barbara Smythe (Special Senior). 


THE CALL OF THE SPRING 


Don’t you love to climb a mountain peak 
Still covered with winter’s snow? 

To climb jutting ridges and hidden creeks 
To the place where the great winds blow? 
Don’t you like to stand close to the sky 
Where the air’s so free and cool, 

In the deep silence there so high 
On the rim of a misty pool ? 

Then come, for Spring is calling ! 

Leave the city ’s strife ; be free ! 

Leave your work, your toiling; 

Come to the hills with me ! 

Don’t you like to fish on a quiet lake 
Hidden amidst the trees ? 

To fight with a trout till the ripples make 
The waters whirl like the seas? 

Don’t you like to drift in a birch canoe 
Under the summer stars 
When the lake ’s a rippling, sapphire blue, 
And no sound the silence mars ? 
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Then come for Spring is calling! 

Leave the city ’s strife ; be free ! 

Leave your work, your toiling; 

Come to the hills with me ! 

Don’t you like to roam with a well-filled pack 
Far from the cities of man? 

To sleep each eve in a tiny shack 
As only a wanderer can? 

Don’t you like the grey -blue wood-smoke smell, 

The cheer of the fire by night 

When the elves with cunning cast their spell, 

And all care has taken flight? 

Then come, for Spring is calling ! 

Leave the city’s strife; be free! 

Leave your work, your toiling ; 

Come to the hills with me ! 

Beth Hoffman ( Special Senior). 


A PERFECT DAY 


The sun, just waking from its long night’s sleep, sends its 
first rays over the high wall of grandmother’s old-fashioned 
garden. The playful winds rouse the young buds from their 
naps to recall them to another glorious day. How soon the 
young buds open their petals to blossom in full array and 
grandeur! Now the busy bees alight gracefully on the bright, 
oriental poppies. The lazy sun shines drowsily down upon the 
sweet, red roses which daintily scent the pure air. The breezes 
rustle the tiny leaves of each blooming flower. Sparkling 
waters ripple in the pool with the soft breeze astir. 

The day advances ; the sun is ready for another long night ’s 
sleep. The poppies nod their pretty heads ; the roses close their 
petals and droop to sleep another night away. 

Charlotte Howard, ’ 29 . 
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A TREE 


A staunch old elm stands alone in the meadow, lamenting 
her weary life ; for she was once a young sapling like all other 
trees, but now she is twisted with age. Her broad, leafy boughs 
at one time were her pride. How weak her limbs seem now ! 

The warm sun beats its soothing rays upon her spreading 
branches, while the cooler breezes fan her verdant leaves. The 
bristling shade dances in varying patterns of figures on the 
green grass. While drowsy cattle graze beneath her twisted 
trunk, the aged tree stands guard. Thus she passes many 
dreamy hours while the world hurries on. 

Charlotte Howard, ’ 29 . 


(After the fashion of Thornton Burgess ) 


One morning when Old Mr. Sun rose over the home of 
Uncle Wiggly, lighting the whole meadow and causing the little 
butterflies to start early on their pilgrimage from flower to 
flower, and even penetrating to Uncle Wiggly’s bedroom where 
he lay, he found him very sick. Yes, sir, poor Uncle Wiggly 
was too sick even to go out and sit on his doorstep and watch 
the little bunnies hop by on their way to school. And guess 
what was the matter with him, and w r hat made Nurse Jane Fuzzy - 
Wuzzy so worried! Exactly, the very same thing you’ve got! 
How did you guess it? 

Nurse Jane was trying so hard to get Uncle Wiggly to 
eat; she spent every minute that she wasn’t beside his bed, 
looking for the good things he had always liked. She brought 
him delicious strips of bark from a hickory-tree, the hearts of 
cabbage that were only to be found in Farmer Grey’s vegetable 
garden, and which she took big risks to get, and she even went 
down to the corner store and bought a lime lolly-pop because 
she knew he adored them though they weren’t very good for 
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him. But poor Uncle Wiggly refused to eat anything, or sit 
up, or even show any interest in the news she brought him 
about the two little chipmunk boys’ last adventure, or Reddy, 
the Fox’s, gorgeous new coat, or the big ball soon to take place 
in the Coon family’s new house. 

On this particular day, Nurse Jane was just beside herself 
with anxiety and ready to cry, when Uncle Wiggly sat up in 
bed and asked for something. What do you think it was? No, 
you’d never guess. Spinach! Yes, sir, you don’t like it a bit, 
but it was the only thing he wanted, and besides he knew that 
it would help him to get well again. Oh, Nurse Jane was so 
happy! She put on her second-best bonnet and hustled right 
out to Farmer Grey’s garden and went up and down the rows 
of vegetables, and up and down again, ’till she came upon a few 
leaves of spinach, and she helped herself to every one of them. 
Then she went straight back and washed, cooked, and brought 
the spinach, on a tray like this one, to dear Uncle Wiggly. He 
ate it, every single bit of it, and got well. The next day he was 
out hopping around as spry as a cricket. 

Sally BramajST, ’ 28 . 

j 7 


ADVENTURE 


The glowing colors of the west were slowly fading into soft 
pastel shades. Suddenly, I was conscious of the presence of 
some one else, for I heard a faint rustling in the grass. I 
turned slowly and carefully lest I startle him. My suspicions 
were confirmed. There he stood like a little drum-major — a big, 
plump robin, his burnt orange waistcoat unfaded by a sum- 
mer’s sun and his little, black head cocked on the side. Was 
he flirting ? Oh, no ! for suddenly without ceremony he pecked 
at the ground and bracing his sturdy, little body, pulled might- 
ily at his evening meal. Little did it matter to him whether 
or not it snapped in the middle. 

Then off he flew, and in a few minutes I heard his song 
from a neighboring tree and realized that he was a real Spring 
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robin, for instead of his cheery, cherry-tree chirp he sang a 
rollicking tune 

KILL ’EM, CURE ’EM 
GIVE ’EM PHYSIC. 

On my way home after leaving the robin, I answered 
‘‘hullo”, to a friendly oriole who was bobbing up and down 
on a tiny twig, saluting every passerby with his happy, * ‘ hullo ! 
hullo ! ’ ’ And too, a chorus from a misty pond sang 
GIVE ME A LITTLE, GIVE ME A LITTLE, 

JUG AND ALL, JUG AND ALL, JUG AND ALL. 

I walked into my yard thrilled with a feeling of joy for 
‘ ‘ Spring, the gladdest time of all the year, ’ ’ had returned again. 

Beth Hoffman, ’28. 


SPRING 


The brilliant sunhine floods the land, 

And all the world is gay and bright; 

The clear blue sea and glitt’ring sand 
Gleam in the day’s transparent light. 
Earth sings. The sea’s low harmonies 
And stirring insects whisper May — 

Oh, God! how sweet a thing it is 
To be alive to-day ! 

The pulse of life starts beating low, 

And hungry mouths of trees are prest 
Against the life stream’s early flow 

From warming earth, from Nature’s breast 
How sweet to feel the sun’s hot ray, 

To hear the robin’s twitt’ring strife, 

To feel the whole Earth spring to Life — 

To be alive to-day! 


Miriam Secor, ’28. 


THE QUEST 

{An Allegory) 
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In a deep, black, turbulent sea, called by the inhabitants, 
‘‘The Mysterious Sea of Troubles”, was born an octopus. The 
octopus was not like most fish of his kind, for he was silver 
colored and had more backbone than his brothers. He was the 
fidgety type, always searching, never still. He would not sit 
and wait for small fish and food to come his way, as his brothers 
did. 

One day he wandered away, to the eminent delight of his 
mother, although she made a great fuss, saying that she would 
miss her foolish child, and so he passed forever from her mind. 

Our poor fish hero wandered and searched, lifting one small 
tendril after another, always groping for something. After 
a seemingly eternal searching, climbing over a rolling sea- 
bottom with his slow, methodical, even pace, he came to a steep 
ascent of smooth material. His hopes were rejuvenated, and 
his pace quickened as he followed unguided a course to a clearer 
stretch of water. 

Suddenly one of his tendrils was able to reach out of the 
water to the gold-white rays of the sun. With one exalting 
push, he threw himself on the surface of the water, shining 
with the sun, a glistening, radiating light, glorious in its mag- 
netic and reflective power, a ball of white fire, spreading, 
spreading, covering the seas with a glorious sheen and luxu- 
rious warmth. He was happy. He had acquired his goal; the 
power to receive and reflect light. 



Marion Mills, ’30. 
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WHAT I SHALL REMEMBER ABOUT ROGERS HALL 


Now that my school days are over, 

Over for once and all, 

I’ll tell you what I’ll remember 
Of the life at Rogers Hall. 

I ’ll always remember the front of the school, 

Its pillars so tall and white, 

And I’ll always remember the dining room 
At morning, noon, and night. 

I ’ll hold in mind throughout the years, 

Though other thoughts grow dim, 

The games and the dances we there enjoyed, 

In the famous Rogers Hall “Gym”. 

I ’ll remember the hockey and basketball games, 
Baseball, swimming, and track, 

And e’er graduation has passed a few months, 

I know I shall wish them back. 

But the best of all my memories, 

The fond and cherished few, 

Will be those of my friends and schoolmates 
And the many good times we knew. 

Betty Murray, ’28. 


’TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE PROM 

( With Apologies to Mr. Clement C. Moore ) 


’Twas the night before Prom, when all through the school 
Not a person was working or keeping a rule. 

Our clothes, they were hung in the closet with care 
In hopes that they wouldn’t get wrinkled up there, 

And Peggy on the sofa, and I on the mat 


’TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE PROM 
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Had just settled down for a long ev’ning’s chat 
When out in the hall there rose such a clatter 
I jumped from the floor to see what was the matter. 

The light at the end of the long, narrow hall 
Made dusky grey shadows dance over the wall. 

When, what to my searching eyes should appear 
But a college exam and big Mr. Fear. 

I knew in a moment just why he was here. 

I hadn't prepared my history, oh dear! 

So back to my room I rushed with a bound. 

I sat at my desk and then I looked round. 

But he surely had gone, for the very next day 
I just passed that exam — but not with an A. 

Beth Hoffman ( Special Senior ). 


AT ROGERS HALL 


When the telephone rings at Rogers Hall, 

A hundred girls shriek, “There’s my call!” 

See them come tearing down the stairs, 

“It’s not for me? Oh, well, who cares?” 

When the door-bell rings at Rogers Hall, 

‘ ‘ Oh there ’s my Special ! ’ ’ cry one and all. 

A mad dash is made to see the name, 

“It’s not for me? Oh, what a shame!” 

When flowers arrive at Rogers Hall, 

“They must be for me — from Bill or Paul ! 

What? Somebody’s birthday? Oh, I see, 

But I could have sworn they were for me!” 

So life goes on at Rogers Hall, 

Flowers, and specials, — a telephone call. 

Girls always cry, ‘ ‘ That just must he mine ! ’ ’ 
Knowing quite well that it’s not, every time. 

Betty Murray, ’28. 
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THAT GLORIOUS FEELING! 


W e ’ve had bad luck the whole week long 
And almost all of our lessons were wrong; 

By Friday night our senses were reeling, 

Then Saturday comes. What a glorious feeling ! 

Perhaps all week we’ve had no mail, 

We’re looking pale and thin as a rail, 

But still to the gods we keep appealing, 

Then a letter comes. What a glorious feeling ! 

Or maybe we’re told to write a theme, 

And it’s not so easy as it may seem, 

With mournful faces we gaze at the ceiling, 

Then an idea comes. What a glorious feeling! 

Gertrude Lighton, ’28. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT ROGERS HALL? 


You may determine your knowledge of some of the activi- 
ties and customs of Rogers Hall by answering these three groups 
of questions as correctly as you can, and then by referring to 
the answers on page 45. Each question answered correctly 
counts four points. 

“SPLINTERS” 

1. Where did the name originate? 

2. When was the first issue published? 

3. Who was the first Editor-in-Chief ? 

4. Did Rogers Hall have any sort of school paper before 
Splinters originated? 

5. Into what departments was the first issue divided? 

ATHLETICS 

1. In what year were the clubs originated? 

2. What are the mascot and colors of each club? 

3. When was field hockey first played at Rogers Hall ? 
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4. When was the present gymnasium first opened ? 

5. What was the one and only game Rogers Hall has ever 
played with an outside team and when was it? 

6. What is the total number of points required for an 
“R. H.”? 

7. What is the record for shot put, made by whom, and when ? 

8. What is generally considered the most important athletic 
meet of the year? 

9. Before the clubs were organized how were athletics con- 
tested ? 

10. What was one of the earlier forms of athletic diversion 
popular at Rogers Hall? 

AROUND THE SCHOOL 

1. What custom precedes breakfast and dinner? 

2. What general cry precedes each meal? 

3. What is the “Big Pour”? 

4. In what delightful way does the school remember birth- 
days? 

5. What does the Rogers Hall seal signify? 

6. What name is synonomous with Rogers Hall? 

7. Under what system is responsibility assumed by the girls? 

8. When were the Underhill honors started? 

9. What important social event is looked forward to by the 
seniors ? 

10. At what popular place does an afternoon walk usually end ? 


DAPHNE’S DIARY 


April 7 — My last term at Rogers Hall! I can’t believe it, 
that’s all. It is a short term, there’s a lot to do, and the time 
will go so quickly. Oh, dear! It’s such fun being a senior, but 
it’s hard, too. Think of leaving — p’raps forever, Barb, ’n 
Peggy, ’n Sue, ’n Lou, and all the rest. But must get busy 
now and write some letters. 

April 18 — Haven’t done such a lot lately, except rehearse 
and rehearse and rehearse for “The Rivals”, and then there 
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have been baseball and track. Senior suppers on Fridays mean 
good food and good fun. Mrs. Gilson came day before yester- 
day and talked on Henrik Ibsen, his life and his works. Very 
interesting. Martha is in the infirmary with a headache. If 
she’d only remember to wear her glasses when she reads, but 
I’ve done my best to remind her, and so guess she’ll have to 
suffer. "Went to Eddie’s today and had a chocolate sundae with 
marshmallow and peanuts. Wonder how many extra pounds 
that means, Diary! 

May 3 — Had the French play and movies of last Com- 
mencement and the hockey game. The play was cute, and I 
loved the movies. Seemed so funny to see the faces of the girls 
last year — like a wonderful dream. The 21st of April, some of 
us motored to Marblehead for dinner. Our car had two flat 
tires on the way, but the delay made lobster and chicken more 
welcome. Still rehearsing! Last Saturday enough of us to fill 
a bus went in to see Mrs. Fiske and Otis Skinner in “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor”. Loved it as much as “Pickwick” 
seen last year. Happy has asked me up to Hanover for house 
parties, but can’t possibly go. Anyway, there’s next year! 

May 15 — Cae, on May 4th, won the basketball game, with a 
score of 19-17. That evening there were a senior supper and a 
Splinters ’ meeting. Madame Sundelius gave a song recital in the 
gym a week ago Sunday night. She is a delightful artist, and we 
were honored to have her come and sing for us. Field Day was 
great; a perfect day, but a little cool. Cae won the meet, and 
Ellie Goodyear was individual winner. Mother and Dad came 
up, and Dad was tickled with the School vs. Alumnae baseball 
game in the afternoon. Would you believe it; he rooted for the 
alumnae? That’s why they won. There were many of last 
year’s class back. Most of them haven’t changed much in a 
year, for all they’ve been out in the “cruel, cold world.” The 
Andover Musical Clubs gave a dance in honor of Miss Parsons. 
We went over in buses and had an awfully good time. Shall I 
call the Andover boys perfect hosts? 

May 29 — Had the week-end of the 19th and took Martha 
with me. Happy and Jerry came from Dartmouth and, although 
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it poured almost every minute we were home, our spirits weren ’t 
dampened. The rain was liquid sunshine — yes, sir! It’s been 
rather warm, spring term weather, and the other afternoon, 
Miss Parsons received the seniors at tea in the garden. Exams 
began last Friday. Prom was last week-end. As usual, it was 
darling. Tea-dance was in the dining-room and prom itself in 
the gym. All the decorations were bright colors in modernistic 
designs; Breglio’s orchestra came from Springfield. And the 
dresses were so cute ! ! The garden was hung with lanterns, and 
the Italian benches, the seniors’ gift to the school, were most 
picturesque. Sunday noon, the boys walked home from church 
with us and came for tea in the afternoon. When they left, they 
told us they wouldn’t have missed coming for the world, and I 
think they really meant it. Today was Betty Foster’s tea for us 
at the Vesper Country Club. Wasn’t she darling to have it for 
us, diary? 

June 5 — Before we leave Rogers Hall for good, diary, I’ll 
tell you what’s happened this last week — so much that I must 
take care not to omit anything. On Wednesday, there was the 
Splinters’ Contributors’ tea; Thursday, the Cae and Kava sup- 
pers ; and Friday, the last Senior Supper. Went on a picnic to 
Canobie Lake, Saturday, and don’t know when I’ve had more 
fun. Sunday, Mr. Grannis delivered our Baccalaureate sermon. 

My brain is in such a whirl, diary. Sunday night was Cora 
Chase’s recital, and she is so sweet. V 7 e loved her. Monday, 
at noon, we had class day exercises, and, in the afternoon, there 
happened one thing after another; Senior luncheon, reception 
for Mrs. Craven, students’ recital, and, at night, the play. This, 
everybody said they enjoyed, and I guess they really did, because 
it went off very well. But I’m glad it’s over. Rain on Com- 
mencement morning ! But spirits were high, and the reception 
and exercises in the gym were fine. The saddest part was that 
Miss Parsons is leaving. Didn’t cry for my own self, but when 
I thought this was her last Commencement — as principal — uh- 
huh — I cried then. Happy sent me flowers — he ’s so sweet. Here 
you go into the top of the hat box, and so, home. You and I, 
diary, are alumnae ! 
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CLASS POEM 


Onward ! Onward ! Souls afire. 

Eager hearts filled with desire 

To reap the harvest of Life’s broad field, 

Striving, toiling for what it may yield ; 

Giving, taking through laughter and tears — 

The battle of life will wage on through the years. 
Little we dream of its heartaches, its woes ; — 

Have Ave courage and strength to defy all our foes ? 
The pale, distant future looms near with the dawn, 
As we go forth to meet it. Carry on ! Carry on ! 

Betty Murray, ’ 28 , 
Gertrude Lighton, ’ 28 . 
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SENIOR CLASS ELECTIONS 


Senior Vote 

Best All Around Girl Eleanor Goodyear . 

Best Sport Betty Foster 

Most Prominent Eleanor Goodyear . 

Best Natured Polly Goddard 

Best Looking Margaret Teller . . . 

Neatest Polly Goddard .... 

Best Athlete Janet Swan 

Most Modest Euphemia Ganson . 

Most Talented Elaine Joseph .... 

Hardest to Battle Corinthia Earl 

Most Eccentric Catherine Bunkle . . 

Wittiest Marjorie Allis . . . 

Most Capable Anne Phillips 

Most Original Elaine Joseph 

Least Appreciated Anne Phillips 

Best Student Betty Murray 

Laziest Arlene Scott 

Biggest Bluffer in Class Corinthia Earl 

Brightest Betty Murray 

Most Promising Marion Smith 

Best Dressed Virginia McFarland 

Most Popular Marjorie Allis .... 

Done Most For the School .... Swan Twins 

Best Dancer Esther Wyman 

Noisiest Anne Muessel 

Best Influence Eleanor Goodyear . 

Class Baby Arlene Emmons . . . 

Best Figure Marion Andrew 

Most Sophisticated Virginia McFarland 

Most Naive Marion Andrew . . , 

Sweetest Polly Newell 

Most Indifferent Virginia McFarland 

Tardiest Arlene Scott 

Most Beserved Margaret Teller . . . 

Most Musical Edythe Bussell 

Most Attractive Marion Smith .... 

Most Conceited Edythe Bussefl .... 

Most Sarcastic Virginia McFarland 


Under gradute Vote 
. . Eleanor Goodyear 
. . . Gertrude Lighton 
. Eleanor Goodyear 

Polly Goddard 

. . . . Margaret Teller 

Polly Goddard 

Betty Foster 

. .Euphemia Ganson 

Marjorie Allis 

Elaine Joseph 

Virginia McFarland 

Marjorie Allis 

..Eleanor Goodyear 

Elaine Joseph 

Anne Phillips 

Betty Murray 

Virginia McFarland 
. . .Corinthia Earl 

Betty Murray 

Marion Smith 

Virginia McFarland 

Marjorie Allis 

. .Eleanor Goodyear 

Esther Wyman 

Anne Muessel 

. . Eleanor Goodyear 
. . . . Arlene Emmons 
.... Marion Andrew 

Sally Braman 

.... Marion Andrew 
. .Euphemia Ganson 
Virginia McFarland 

Arlene Scott 

Sally Braman 

Edythe Bussell 

Marion Smith 

J anet Swan 

Ann Muessel 
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PROPHECY OF THE CLASS OF 1928 


The stationery from which I read is headed : The Allis Dra- 
matic School, Kirksville, Missouri. 

It is dated: June 5, 1933. 

And the letter is to Miss Parsons, it reads : 

I fear I have neglected your note which requested me 
to tell you, as nearly as I can, what the girls of the class of 1928 
are doing. You will forgive my delay, I hope, when I tell you 
that I have been very busy with our commencement exercises. 
We are sending out twenty-seven girls this year, and Arlene 
Scott gave the address to the graduates. She is principal of the 
Leland Powers School, you know. 

But to get down to the point of my letter! I shall begin 
with Elaine Joseph, who is deeply engrossed in the missionary 
work she is doing in China. She wrote not long ago that she 
is anticipating -a visit from Kinty Earl, now a nun. It seems 
incredible, doesn’t it? 

Polly Goddard has been in one of our neighboring cities 
for a few days busy with her Intelligence Tests, which she has 
been giving all over the country. I took the day off and went 
over to have luncheon with her, and she told me that, when she 
was in Hollywood a month or more ago, she saw Marion Andrew. 
Polly said that Marion seemed a bit upset about her third 
divorce which is now well under way, but, as soon as they turned 
to talk of the screen, Marion gained her composure and told 
her that she had been playing opposite Peter Montclair, Marnee 
Smith’s husband. Marnee and Peter are so happy in their home 
in Beverly Hills, and have four adorable children. All boys! 

My June Vogue came yesterday morning, and it may be 
that you have already discovered the treasures it holds; one, a 
very fine picture of Anne Muessel with her husband and son, 
taken up at West Point when they went back for the first re- 
union of Dick’s class; and the literary section was distinguished 
by a love story of Sally Braman’s and two beautiful poems by 
Gertrude Lighton. 
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I overheard a conversation between two of my girls the 
other day, and one of them mentioned Chez Phemie Ganson. I 
investigated, and found that demure Phemie from Petersham is 
emblazoned in electrics along Broadway as Helen Morgan’s suc- 
cessor. 

My personal mail this morning contained a letter post- 
marked Boston and addressed in Virginia McFarland’s familiar 
scrawl. She is teaching corrective walking at B. S. P. E., and 
has given me more information in her §ne letter than I had 
dared hope for. Evidently, Virginia does no end of correspond- 
ing to have heard from all these people, either directly or in- 
directly. Betty Murray is making her debut on the Parisienne 
stage next month; and Sit Teller is managing a sheep ranch 
way out in Idaho while her husband publishes the daily news 
for Boise. If I’m not mistaken, it is the same boy she used to 
hear from when we were in school. I am sorry to have to write 
that Edythe Russell has been very ill hut is a little better and, 
at present, is somewhere in the Lehigh Valley taking a rest cure. 

The work that Anne Phillips and Polly Newell are doing 
seems suitable. They are running a day nursery in a small 
community known as Ponkapog Center. I can see them both 
now, making such a merry fuss over the little dears. Can’t 
you? Their venture has been such a success that Arlene Em- 
mons and Katherine Clapp are considering going in with them, 
and that will enable them to run the nursery on a larger scale. 

The Swan Twins are married and are very novel to say 
the least, in-as-much-as they still dress alike and have apart- 
ments in the same building in Lowell. And to make it even 
more romantic, they married twin brothers. 

Esther Wyman is running a General Information Bureau 
in New York City — and that seems ideal. 

It is hardly necessary to tell you where Catherine Runkle 
is, but to make the story complete, I’ll mention the fact that 
she is teaching applied biology at Rogers Hall. 

In a communication from Smith College recently, I learned 
that Eleanor Goodyear is head of the Latin Department there 
and is also one of the freshman advisers. 


PROPHECY OF THE CLASS OF 1928 
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When I was a child, I had the habit of saving the best 
until last — that is, the cake usually disappeared before the 
icing — and I have continued to save the best until last, even 
in this letter. Betty Foster is the present Congresswoman from 
Massachusetts. 

I have thoroughly enjoyed this bit of research work and 
hope that it will prove of value to you in making out the bulle- 
tin you have in mind. If you have time, Miss Parsons, I should 
like very much to hear something about your travels around the 
world and how it seems, after your active life, to be settled in 
Derry. Believe me sincerely yours, 

Esther Wyman, ’28. 


THE WILL OF THE CLASS OF 1928 


We bequeath : 

Marion Andrew’s art of blushing to Helen O’Brien. 
Gertrude Lighton’s mail to Helen Moyer. 

Polly Goddard’s original accent to Dorothy Hatch. 
Edythe Russell’s one exam to Connie Kelley. 

Marion Smith’s fickleness to Barbara Bryant. 

Anne Muessel’s noisiness to Betty Barnes. 

Esther Wyman’s curiosity to Gladys Kleeman. 

Kinty Earl’s alibis to Beth Hoffman. 

Marjorie Allis’ hair to Catherine Bagshaw. 

Sally Braman’s experience to the Joys. 

Arlene Emmons’ age to Marion Mills. 

Katherine Clapp ’s Exeter friends to Sally Burns. 

Betty Foster’s animation to Margaret Ganson. 

Euphemia Ganson ’s poise to Betty Andrew. 

Eleanor Goodyear’s good behavior to Barbara Barker. 
Virginia McFarland’s Andover Society to Doris Wroncy. 
Anne Phillips’ boldness to Sally Foster. 

Arlene Scott’s grace to Jessie Archer. 

The Swan Twins’ athletic ability to the Imbrie Twins. 
Margaret Teller’s secretiveness to Kay Phillips. 
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Polly Newell’s size to Rosemary Mehan. 

Betty Murray ’s aloofness to Marion Grant. 

Elaine Joseph’s laugh to Harriet Qua. 

Catherine Runkle’s versatility to Mary Virginia Fisk. 


CLASS SONG 


( Tune of “ Just for Remembrance ”) 

Our lives are ships which sail the seas, 

Our failures, waves caused by a breeze, 

But now we’ve started on one long sail, 

Our goal we’ll reach — despite a gale. 

Oh, Rogers Hall, we bid good-bye; 

We leave your shores with many a sigh. 

The things we’ve done here, the clubs, the sports, 
Of Rogers Hall, dear Rogers Hall, 

We’re sailing far from you. 

Corinthia B. Earl, ’28. 
Esther Wyman, ’28 


UNDERGRADUATE SONG 


( Tune of “Together”) 

We’ve had our fun, together; 

Now it ’s all done, forever ; 

We all meet here, together; 

And we all must say, 

“Farewell,” today. 

We must not cry, together; 

For you won’t go, forever; 

You’re leaving here; but we 
Hold it so dear, 

The memory of you, forever. 

Barbara Damon, ’29. 
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THE SENIOR PROM 


Another year has been added to the cycle, and there has 
been, in season, another prom at Rogers Hall. At noon on the 
twenty-sixth of May, the committee was in readiness. In spite 
of a steady drizzle, our hearts were light, and our cares were few 
save for, “My dress just won’t hang right!” or “My, but these 
shoes pinch!” 

Tea dance was not only a good time, but it served as a means 
of becoming acquainted as well. As the dining room is suitable 
for tea dances, and although Mr. Sol was not in evidence, there 
was radiance of cheerfulness. Whether it came from the dance 
music, from the happy couples, from the room itself, or from all 
combined, I know not, but I do know that before we realized it, 
it was half past five. “At seven -thirty, then, in the gym,” were 
the words with which our friends departed. 

Such music as is seldom heard ! That was what Vincent 
Breglio’s orchestra gave, and, with their help, it took but a short 
time for us all to get into the spirit of prom. The modernistic, 
futuristic, cubistic decorations lent variety and color and trans- 
formed the gym from a den of trapezes and parallel bars to a 
veritable ball room. By this time the weather man had taken 
pity and had allowed us a few hours of moonlight to find 
pleasure in the garden, bedecked for the occasion. 

A new feature at prom this year was one dance for the 
Seniors and their escorts only. It was then that the under- 
graduates faded into oblivion — behind the confetti and stream- 
ers that were showered upon the “about-to-be-graduates.” 

Supper was served in the swimming-pool room converted 
into a garden, prettier than ever before because of the manner 
in which the wistaria, hollyhocks, and palms seemed to grow. 
The tables were grouped along the garden paths edging the pool 
in camouflage. As there was hardly a soul unaware that when 
the clock struck twelve both princes and princesses must depart, 
no one lingered, but each hastened back to dance. 

And so at twelve they did depart, only to return the next 
day. Some who were unable to walk back from church with 
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“her” came for tea; others did both. The Seniors received 
their guests at Senior House, the undergraduates at the Hall. 
But the campus knew no distinction for until half past five we 
were free to wander within the confines of the white fence at 
will. 

Since we could not be permitted to send the hoys away ’mid 
martial strains and flying colors, a thunder storm was a timely 
substitute as we wearily bid them God-speed. 


COMMENCEMENT 


SENIOR TEA AT THE VESPER CLUB 

On the twenty-ninth of May, Betty Foster invited the Senior 
Class to the Vesper Country Club for tea. The ride out and back 
in real automobiles, not buses, was a very enjoyable part of a 
lovely afternoon. Tea was served by some of the undergraduates, 
while Betty made a very charming hostess. Later in the after- 
noon, some of the girls walked across the Merrimac River on the 
swinging footbridge, others played obstacle golf and croquet, or 
walked through the club grounds. It seemed no time at all before 
we were on our way back to Rogers Hall. 


THE LAST SENIOR SUPPER 
Perhaps the reason that everyone was so busy having a good 
time at the Senior supper was because we did not wish to remem- 
ber that it would be our last gathering in the Senior House. 

After chicken and waffles, and before the undergraduates 
came over, our president, Marj. Allis, read the will and the class 
statistics. She had not quite finished, when out on the lawn 
there rose such a clatter ! The undergraduates had come to sere- 
nade us, and so we went out onto the porch to answer them with 
our senior song, written by Corinthia Earl, and also to show our 
appreciation by throwing bouquets of forget-me-nots. The songs 
showed feeling of love and loyalty ; but the girls controlled their 
tears better than last year, and there were smiles on our faces as 
w T e all sang £ ‘ Oh Rogers Hall. ’ ’ 
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CANOBIE LAKE 

As the last Saturday of the year again came around, the 
whole school might be seen crowding into two yellow buses for 
the annual trip to Canobie Lake. There, midst merry-go-rounds, 
the whip, the roller-coaster, the aeroplanes, and the many games 
of chance, the girls found more than enough to do, and, all too 
soon, the auto horns gave the last warning of departure. This 
time the buses filled with girls bearing an array of caps, lolly- 
pops, candy-canes, and other cherished assurances of a lively 
day and set out for Rogers Hall. 


BACCALAUREATE SUNDAY 
Reverend Appleton Grannis, pastor of St. Anne ’s Church and 
President of the Trustees, delivered the Baccalaureate sermon 
on Sunday morning, June third. Because of our associations 
with Mr. Grannis, both through the church and the school, we 
accepted whole-heartedly his advice, and we feel that in him we 
have a sympathizer with the youth of today. 


THE CORA CHASE RECITAL 

Not for some time have we enjoyed anything quite so much 
as Cora Chase’s recital on last Saturday evening. As an “old 
girl, ’ ’ she felt quite at home and made the recital very informal. 
She sang many familiar and favorite songs. 

Miss Chase’s magnetic personality we may hold responsible 
for a large part of her charm or, better still, we may say that 
her voice and her delightful manner divided honors. As a special 
favor to her, she asked us to join her in singing Auld Lang Syne 
and then, as a final encore, she played her own accompaniment to 
Swanee River. 

Our attempts later to tell Miss Chase how we loved her re- 
cital were in no way adequate to our delight. 


CLASS DAY EXERCISES 

At noon, June the fourth, the seniors, the faculty, the un- 
dergraduates and guests, grouped themselves in the garden for 
Class Day exercises. 
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Gertrude Lighton read the class poem, Edythe Russell, the 
will, and Corinthia Earl, the prophecy. Then, each senior, in 
turn, presented her shrub to an undergraduate. Next, the seniors 
joined hands in one large circle around the sun-dial, recently 
presented by them, and sang their class song. Then, the faculty 
and the undergraduates made a larger circle without, and, after 
the undergraduate song had been sung, all together sang the 
school song. Having the exercises out of doors added much 
beauty and served to make the ceremony more impressive. 

The Senior Luncheon was an exciting event of the day. 
With Miss Parsons at the head of one long table, prettily deco- 
rated, were the seniors who found, wrapped in crisp tissue paper 
and green ribbon, jewel cases of green leather embossed with the 
school seal, presented by the undergraduates. After the laughter 
had become somewhat, subdued, the girls read the verses attached 
to their joke gifts. The senior president next presented Miss Par- 
sons with a silver tea pot on behalf of the class, and Margaret 
Imbrie presented for the undergraduates silver sherbet cups and 
spoons. Miss Parsons said a few words of appreciation mingled 
with mirthful memories and promises. A new idea, started this 
year, was that of singing to each senior in the same way as to the 
team members at the hockey and basketball banquets. The 
school song was the signal to adjourn to the schoolroom for the 
presentation of athletic awards and for the announcement for 
next year of the club presidents who will be Margaret Ganson, 
Kava President; and Jane Teller, Cae President. 

The R. H’s were Elizabeth Carver, Shirley Coburn, Mary 
Conger, Elizabeth Foster, Margaret Ganson, Eleanor Goodyear, 
Elaine Joseph, Gertrude Lighton, Dorothy Sargeant, Janet 
Swan, Virginia Swan, Jane Teller, Margaret Teller. 


RECEPTION FOR MRS. CRAVEN 

At Commencement, the time seemed suitable for a. reception 
for Mrs. Craven, principal-elect of the school. Miss Parsons and 
Mrs. Craven received in the front drawing-room so that those 
who had not before had the opportunity of meeting this charm- 
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ing new head of Rogers Hall could now take advantage of mak- 
ing her welcome. 

STUDENT RECITAL 

As has been the custom each year a delightful musical pro- 
gram was given at five o’clock on Monday afternoon by the 
students of the music department under the direction of Miss 
Angeline Kelley and Mr. William Heller. There were all types 
of music, sad, dreamy, romantic, and gay, and the audience were 
quickly transported from one mood to another by the excellent 
interpretations of the music by the girls. 

Special mention must be given Helen O’Brien whose extra- 
ordinary performance excelled all others. 

At the end of the recital, cups were awarded by Mr. Heller 
to Mary Conger and Edythe Russell who received a rating of one 
hundred per cent in the music memory contest. Charlotte 
Howard received honorable mention. 


Programme 

Czerwonkv — Prelude Edythe Russell 

Hopekirk — Sundown Janet Swan 

Schumann — Papillons (Nos. 1-2-3-4-7-8) Charlotte Howard 

Canzoni di Ripp — Creola 

Thayer — My Laddie Marian Grant 

Sibelius — Romance Barbara Bryant 

Friml — Yalse Lucille Virginia Swan 

Czerwonkv — Etude Anne Fenderson 

Bizet — Minuet (Two Pianos) Janet and Virginia Swan 

My Lovely Celia — Arr. by Lane Wilson 

Pallidhle — Psyche Cathryn Phillips 

Lack — Salterelle Caprice Sally Burns 

Kreisler — Caprice Viennois Martha Bray 

Rachmaninof — Polichinelle Doris Wroncy 

Puccini — Mi chiamano Mimi (La Boheme) . . . .Cathrvn Phillips 

Liszt — Liebestraume (A Flat) Shirley Coburn 

Godard — Le Cavalier Fantastique Helen 0 ’Brien 

MacDowell — Concert Etude (F sharp major) Mary Conger 
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The Senior Class, on Monday evening, June sixth, presented 
the play “that never grows old,” The Rivals by Richard Sheri- 
dan. It was most enthusiastically enjoyed by the audience — as 
might be judged by the applause. 

The scene of the play is laid in Bath, England, about 1775. 
It has a fascinating plot, sprinkled throughout with much keen 
humor. 

Edythe Russell excellently characterized Lydia Languish, 
the heroine, and a more ideal Mrs. Malaprop could not be found 
in any other than in our own Marjorie Allis. 

Sir Anthony Absolute, a character depicted by Elaine 
Joseph, was perfection personified, as was his son of the evening, 
Captain Absolute, or Corinthia Earl, in reality. 

The other pair of lovers, Julia and Faulkland, were Marion 
Smith and Margaret Teller. The humorous parts were taken by 
Cathryn Phillips, as Bob Acres, and Arlene Scott, as Fag. 


People of the Play 

The Prologue Arlene Scott 

Lydia Languish Edythe Russell 

Lucy, her maid Mildred Damon 

Julia, her closest friend Marion Smith 

Mrs. Malaprop, the aunt, who uses the wrong word 

in the right place Marjorie Allis 

Sir Anthony Absolute Elaine Joseph 

Captain Absolute, masquerading as 

Ensign Beverly Corinthia Earl 

Fag, his servant Arlene Scott 

Faulkland, a friend Margaret Teller 

Bob Acres, a country squire Cathryn Phillips 

A boy Katherine Clapp 

Sir Lucius 0 ’Trigger, a gentleman of fortune .Eleanor Goodyear 
David, servant to Acres Gertrude Lighton 
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COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 

This year’s class is more distinctive than perhaps any of its 
predecessors because it includes, as honorary member, Miss 
Parsons. 

The gymnasium, where the exercises were held, was banked 
with flowers with a background of greenery. The former im- 
pressive entrance of the graduates was increased to a degree by 
music. 

Reverend Mr. Joy opened the exercises with prayer. 
Reverend Mr. Grannis then introduced President Kenneth Sills 
of Bowdoin College who gave the commencement address. Mr. 
Sills said that, in truth, our graduation should be only the be- 
ginning of our intellectual activities which should add much to 
the richness of our lives. 

Miss Parsons presented the diplomas, and Marjorie Allis, to 
the school, the Senior gift; two garden benches and a sun-dial. 
After the awarding of the school honors, Mrs. Edith Nourse 
Rogers presented to Miss Parsons the gift of the Alu mn ae, $500 
in gold. Mr. Grannis then made known the fact that the 
Trustees’ gift of a Dodge was awaiting Miss Parsons outside the 
gymnasium. 

In addition to the faith we all have in Mrs. Craven and in 
the assurance that Rogers Hall will still be our school, there was 
sadness in all our hearts at having to lose Miss Parsons. The ma- 
terial gifts we may have gn'en cannot begin to express our love ; 
love which we cherish as more than a part of our school days for 
Miss Parsons. 

The Underhill honors were given this year to Margaret and 
Mary Imbrie, Elizabeth Murray, and Eleanor Goodyear. The 
scholarship honor list included Esther Wyman, Edythe Russell, 
Marion Smith, Charlotte Howard, Priscilla Spalding, Alice Joy, 
Ann Phillips, Martha Bray, Cathryn Phillips, Mary Reed, Lois 
Barnes, Harriet Qua, Jessie Archer, Sarah Braman, Ruth Byrne, 
Margaret Teller, Elaine Joseph, Shirley Coburn, Mildred 
Damon, Elizabeth French, Barbara Smythe. 






MARJORIE WIGHTMAX ALLIS, 
Springfield, Massachusetts — “Age 
cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
her infinite variety.” Cae Club, Glee 
Club, ’27, ’2S; Literary Club, ’28; 
French Club, ’28; Dramatic Club, 
’27, ’28; Christmas Pageant, ’27; 
■“Monsieur Beaucaire”, ’27; “The 
Rivals”, ’28; President of Senior 
Class, ’28. 


MARION BENNETT ANDREW, Me- 
thuen, Massachusetts — “Heart on her 
lips, and soul within her eyes, soft as 
her clime, and sunnv as her skies.” 
Kava Club; “Sherwood”, ’26; Sub 
Basketball Team, ’26, ’28; Sub Hock- 
ey Team, ’27 ; Sub Swimming Team, 
’27; Graduation Marshal, ’27; 
French Club, ’27, ’28; Christmas 

Pageant, ’27 ; Kava Athletic Com- 
mittee, ’2S; Sub Baseball Team, ’28. 




SARAH ELIZABETH BRAMAN, 
Torrington, Connecticut — “Dowered 
with the hate of hate, the scorn of 
scorn, the love of love.” Cae Club; 
Sub Hockey Team, ’27; Glee Club, 
’27, ’28; Dramatic Club, ’27, ’2S; 
Christmas Pageant, ’27; Literary 
Club, ’27, ’28; Splinters Literary 

Board, ’28; Prom Committee, ’28; 
Student Council, ’28. 






KATHERINE R. CLAPP, Lowell, 
Massachusetts — “It’s quality not 
quantity that counts.” Cae Clu'b; 
Hockey Team, ’25, ’26, ’27; Baseball 
Team, ’26, ’27, ’28; Dramatic Club, 
’28; “Sherwood”, ’26; “Monsieur 
Beaucaire”, ’27; “The Rivals”, ’28; 
Christmas Pageant, ’27; Student 
Council, ’27; Prom Committee, ’28. 


CORINTHIA BONNEY EARL, Mel- 
rose Highlands, Massachusetts — “O’h 
that it were my chief delight to do 
the things I ought.” Kava Club; 
Basketball Team, ’27, .’28; Hockey 
Team, ’27 ; French Club, ’27 ; Student 
Council, ’27; Prom Committee, ’27; 
Literary Club, ’27, ’28; Dramatic 

Club, ’27, ’28; “Monsieur Beaucaire”, 
’27; Christmas Pageant, ’27; “The 
Rivals”, ’28; Glee Club, ’28; Pres- 
ident Kava Club, ’28. 




ARLENE EMMONS, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts — “It’s nice to be natural 
when you’re naturally nice.” Kava 
Club; Christmas Pageant, ’27; 
French Club, ’28; Splinters Business 
Board, ’28; Prom Committee, ’28. 





ELIZABETH MIRIAM FOSTER, 
Lowell, Massachusetts — “To those 
who know thee not, no words can 
paint! And those who know thee, 
know all words are faint!” Cae 
Club; Pageant, ’24, ’25; Hockey 

Team, ’25, ’27; Captain Hockey 

Team, ’28; Basketball Team, ’26, ’27; 
Captain of Basketball Team, ’28; Cae 
Athletic Committee, ’28; “Sher- 
wood”, ’26; Christmas Pageant,' ’27; 
Student Council, ’26, ’27; Secretary 
and Treasurer Student Council, ’28; 
French Club, ’27, ’2S; Vice-President 
Senior Class, ’28; Sub Baseball 
Team, ’2S. 


EUPHEMIA SINCLAIR GAN SON, 
Petersham, Massachusetts — “Little 
deeds of kindness, little words of 
love, make our earth an Eden like 
the heaven above.” Kava Club: Sub 
Basketball Team, ’27 ; Kava Athletic 
Committee, ’28; Christmas Pageant, 
’27; Glee Club, ’27, ’28; Student 
Council, ’28. 


CHARITY PAULINE GODDARD, 
Lynn, Massachusetts — “Who broke 
no promise, served no private end, 
who gained no title, and who lost no 
friend.” Cae Club; Secretary and 
Treasurer Student Council, ’27, ’28; 
Literary Club, ’27, ’28; Librarian 
Literary Club, ’27; Cae Athletic 
Committee, ’28; Baseball Team, ’28; 
French Club, ’2S; Christmas Pa- 
geant, ’27. 







ELEANOR MILLER GOODYEAR, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania — “None but 
herself can be her parallel.” Cae 
Club; Sub Baseball Team, ’26; Sub 
Basketball Team, ’26; Basketball 
Team, ’27, ’28; Sub Hockey Team, 
’26, ’27; Hockey Team, ’28; Glee 
Club, ’26; “Sherwood”, ’26; “Mon- 
sieur Beaueaire”, ’27; “The Rivals”, 
’28; Christmas Pageant, ’27; French 
Club, ’27, ’28; Splinters Literary 

Board, ’27, ’28; Graduation Marshal, 
’27; Student Council, ’27, ’28; Presi- 
dent Student Council, ’28; Chairman 
Andover Dance Committee, ’28; 
Chairman Prom Committee, ’28; In- 
dividual Winner Field Day, ’28. 


ELAINE WELLINGTON JQSEPH, 
Cincinnati, Ohio — “Why then the 
world’s mine oyster, which I with 
sword shall open.” Cae Club; Hockey 
Team, ’27; Baseball Team, ’27; Cap- 
tain Baseball Team, ’28; Cae Ath- 
letic Committee, ’28; Literary Club, 
’27, ’28; French Play, ’27; French 
Club, ’27, ’28; Dramatic Club, ’27, 
’28; “Monsieur Beaueaire”, ’27; 
Christmas Pageant, ’27; “The 
Rivals”, ’28; Prom Committee, ’28. 


GERTRUDE LIGHTON, Kansas City, 
Missouri — “Persuasive speech, and 
more persuasive sighs. Silence that 
spoke, and eloquence of eyes.” Cae 
Club; Cae Athletic Committee, ’27; 
Hockey Team, ’26, ’27 ; Basketball 
Team, ’27; Sub Basketball Team, ’28; 
Captain Baseball Team, ’27 ; Baseball 
Team, ’26, ’27, ’28; Swimming Team, 
’26, ’27; Student Council, ’26, ’27; 
Glee Club, ’26, ’27, ’28; Literary 

Club, ’27, ’28; “Sherwood”, ’26; 

“Monsieur Beaueaire”, ’27; Christmas 
Pageant, ’27; “The Rivals”, ’28; 
Dramatic Club, ’28; President of Cae 
Club, ’28; “R.H.”, 27. 








VIRGINIA McFARLAND, Denver, 
Colorado — “Literature is the Thought 
of thinking Souls.” Cae Club; Stu- 
dent Council, ’27 ; Graduation Mar- 
shal, ’27; Christmas Pageant, ’27; 
Literal’}' Club, ’27; President of Lit- 
erary Club, ’2S; Prom Committee, 
’2S. 


ANNE SEEGER MUESSEL, Pelham 
Manor, New York — “News, news, 
news, my gossiping friends, I have 
wonderful news to tell!” Cae Club; 
Cae Athletic Committee, ’27 ; Basket 
Ball Team, ’27; Swimming Team, 
’27; Hockey Team, ’27, ’28; Christ- 
mas Pageant, ’27; French Club, ’27; 
Literary Club, ’28. 




BETTY MURRAY, Old Bennington, 
Vermont — “Fashioned so slenderly, 
young and so fair!” Cae Club; Sub 
Hockey Team, ’27; Christmas Pag- 
eant, ’27; Literary Club, ’27, ’28; 
French Club, ’27, ’2S; French Play, 
’28; Splinters Literary Board, ’28; 
Student Council, ’27; President Stu- 
dent Council, ’28; Secretary and 
Treasurer Senior Class, ’28; Prom 
Committee, ’28; Baseball Team, ’2S. 





MARY PAULINE NEWELL, Holden, 
Massachusetts — “The sweetest gar- 
land to the sweetest maid.” Cae 
Club; Christmas Piageant, ’27; Glee 
Club, ’27, ’28; Dramatic Club, ’27, 
’28; Literary Club, ’28 ; Sub Hockey 
Team, ’27. 


ANNABELLE MAY PHILLIPS, 
Chelmsford, Massachusetts — “Few 
things are impossible to diligence 
and skill.” Cae Club; Christmas 
Pageant, ’27; Glee Club, ’27, ’28; 
Literary Club, ’27, ’28; Splinters 

Typist, ’27 ; Business Manager and 
Treasurer Splinters, ’28; Prom Com- 
mittee, ’28. 




KATHERINE B. RUNKLE, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts — “Smooth 
runs the water where the brook is 
deep.” Cae Club; Sub Baseball 
Team, ’27 ; Swimming Team, ’27 ; 
“Monsieur Beaueaire”, ’27 ; Glee Club, 
’27, ’28; Student Council, ’28; Prom 
Committee, ’28. 






ED Y THE -MARIE RUSSELL, Rich- 
mond Hill, New York — “The hand 
of little employment hath the 
daintier sense.” Cae Club; Dramatic 
Club, ’27; ’2S; Christmas Pageant, 
’27; “Monsieur Beaueaire”, ’27; “The 
Rivals”, '28; Glee Club, ’27, ’28; Lit- 
erary Club, ’27, ’2S; Splinters Lit- 
erary Board, 2S. 


ARLENE CHARLOTTE SCOTT, 
Framingham, Massachusetts — “A 
fair exterior is a silent recommenda- 
tion.’’ Cae Club; Glee Club, ’27, ’2S; 
Dramatic Club, ’27, ’2S; “Monsieur 
Beaueaire”, ’27; “The Rivals, ’2S; 
Christmas Pageant, ’27. 




MARION RICHARDSON SMITH, 
Dedham, Massachusetts — “Devise, 
wit; write, pen; for I am whole vol- 
umes in folio.” Cae Club; Prom Com- 
mittee, ’27; Splinters Literary 
Board, ’27; Editor-in-Chief of 
Splinters, ’28; Student Council, ’27, 
’28; Glee Club, ’27, ’28; Literary 
Club, ’27, ’28; Dramatic Club, ’27, 
’2S; “Monsieur Beaueaire”, ’27; 
Christmas Pageant, ’27 ; “The Ri- 
vals”, ’28. 






JANET SWAN, Lowell, Massachu- 
setts — “As she thinks in her heart 
so is she.’’ Cae Club; Pageant, ’25; 
Hockey Team, ’25, ’26, ’27, ’28; Cap- 
tain Hockey Team, ’27 ; Baseball 
Team, ’26, ’27, ’28; Tennis Team 
’26; Sub Basketball Team, ’27; Bas- 
ketball Team, ’28; Athletic Commit- 
tee, ’27, ’28; Splinters Business 

Board, ’26; “Sherwood,” ’26; Christ- 
mas Pageant, ’27; Student Council, 
27; Graduation Marshal, ’27; French 
Club, ’27, ’28; “R.H.”, ’28. 



MARGARET LUCRETIA TELLER, 
Boise, Idaho — “She is pretty to walk 
with, and witty to talk with, and 
pleasant, too, to think on.” Cae 
Club; Hockey Team, ’28; Basketball 
Team, ’28; Cae Athletic Commit- 
tee, ’28; Pageant, ’27; Dramatic Club, 
’27, ’28; Splinters Typist, ’28; Prom 
Committee, ’28; Baseball Team, ’28. 



VIRGINIA SWAN, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts— “She that was ever fair 
and never proud, had tongue at 
will, and yet was never loud.” Cae 
Club; Pageant, ’25; “Sherwood”, 
’26; Hockey Team, ’25, ’26, ’27; Ten- 
nis Team, ’26; Sub Baseball Team, 
’27; Baseball Team, ’28; Cae Ath- 
letic Committee, ’27; Secretary and 
Treasurer of Cae Club, ’28; Gradua- 
tion Marshal, ’27; Christmas Pag- 
eant, ’27; French Club, ’27; Pres- 
ident of French Club, ’28; Student 
Council, ’28; Splinters Business 
Board, ’28; “R.H.”, ’28. 



ESTHER MERRIAM WYMAN, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire— “Self-rev- 
erence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
these three alone lead life to sover- 
eign power.” Kava Club; Student 
Council, ’27, ’28; Swimming Team, 
’27 ; Hockey Team, ’27 ; Glee Club, 
’27, ’28; French Club, ’28; Christ- 
mas Pageant, ’27; Splinters Literary 
Board, ’28; Literary Club, ’27, ’28; 
Prom Committee, ’28. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


April 8 Recital by Mr. Heller and Mr. Niccoli 

April 13 Senior Supper 

April 14 . . .Visit to Museum of Fine Arts by Art History Class 

April 14 Drama Class saw “Porgy” 

April 15 Concert by Mrs. Barr 

April 16 Mrs. Gilson: A Lecture 

April 20 French Play and Moving Pictures 

April 21 Motor Trip and Luncheon at Marblehead 

April 21 Kava Supper 

April 28 Mrs. Fiske in “The Merry Wives of Windsor” 

May 4 Cae-Kava Baseball Game 

May 6 Recital by Madame Sundelius 

May 7 Founder’s Day 

May 12 Andover Dance 

May 18 Cae-Kava Swimming Meet 

May 26 Tea Dance and Senior Prom 

May 27 Prom Tea 

May 29 Betty Foster’s Tea for the Seniors 

May 30 Contributors’ Tea 

May 31 Cae-Kava Supper 

June 1 Last Senior Supper 


COMMENCEMENT 

June 2 Picnic at Canobie Lake 

June 3 . . . .Baccalaureate Sermon, Song Recital by Cora Chase 

June 4 Class Day Exercises, Senior Luncheon, 

Reception for Mrs. Craven, Students’ 
Recital, Senior Play: “The Rivals” 
June 5 Commencement Exercises 
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COUNCIL— SPRING TERM 


Lois Barnes 
Jane Teller 
Euphemia Ganson 
Margaret Imbrie 
Shirley Shuttleworth 
Eleanor Goodyear 


President, Betty Murray 
Helen O’Brien 
Catherine Runkle 
Betty Poster 
Elizabeth Carver 
Shirley Coburn 


Virginia Swan 


MARIE SUNDELIUS’ RECITAL 

On May sixth, Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, returned to Rogers Hall, where early in her career, 
she was vocal instructor, and gave a delightful recital. With 
Mrs. Dudley Fitts, an associate of her Boston days, at the piano, 
Madame Sundelius gave the following program: 


I 

My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair 

Haydn 

Caro, Caro Mio Bambin 

Guarneri 

Sortita d’Ofelia — from “Amleto” 

Faccio 

II 

Hark, Hark the Lark 

Schubert 

Du Bist Die Ruhe 

Schubert 

Die Forelle 

Schubert 

Sylvelin 

Sinding 

In the Boat 

Grieg 

Out in the World 

Grieg 

III 

Mi Chiamano Mimi — from “La Boheme” 

Puccini 

Musetta’s Waltz — from “La Boheme” 

Puccini 

IV 

The Cloths of Heaven 

Dunhill 

Children of the Moon 

Remick Warren 

Slumber Song 

Gretchaninow 

The Song of the Palanquin Bearers 

Shaw 

May Magic 

Stratton 
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To this list were added, by request, Brewer’s “The Fairy 
Pipers” and several Norwegian folk-songs. The entire program 
was beautifully phrased and shaded. Mrs. Fitts matched the 
singer’s moods sympathetically and ever with the artistry that 
partners the vocal art. The many guests and the Rogers Hall 
girls enjoyed the recital, and all hope that Madame Sundelius 
will favor us again. 


FOUNDER’S DAY 

The alarm went off at seven o’clock on May seventh, just 
as on any other day, but even the old alarm clock noticed the 
unusual amount of haste and excitement that morning. And 
why not? It was nothing less than Founder’s Day at Rogers 
Hail. 

When the alarm clock’s old friend, the clock in the school- 
room, pointed its faithful hands to nine, there was an over- 
powering rush of girls in gymnasium outfits, which seemed most 
extraordinary at such an early hour. Then there was a sub- 
dued silence and quiet while Miss Parsons told these “studies 
in black and white” some interesting and amusing history of 
the school. 

Even Miss Ball’s stop watch knew that something very 
wonderful was going on. As it peeked out of her red pocket, 
it saw more people than such a small, young stop watch had 
ever seen before. Little children were playing around the ath- 
letic field and posing shyly before a multitude of cameras. They 
were the sons and daughters of Rogers Hall alumnae. Soon, 
however, the stop watch was such a busy creature, starting races 
of every description and then stopping again before it scarcely 
had had time to be well under way. The Field Day events con- 
tinued throughout the forenoon with the following results: 

50-Yard Dash — 1st, Foster; 2nd, E. Goodyear; 3rd, J. 
Teller. 

Shot Put — 1st, G. Lighton; 2nd, M. Ganson; 3, S. Coburn. 

Sack Race — 1st, P. Goddard ; 2nd, C. Clapp ; 3rd, M. Allis. 

Running High Jump — 1st, J. Teller; 2nd, E. Goodyear; 
3rd, E. Ganson, M. Goodwin. 
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Basket Ball Throw — 1st, S. Foster; 2nd, S. Coburn; 3rd, 
M. Teller. 

Relay Race — 1st, Won by Cae. 

Running Broad Jump — 1st, E. Goodyear; 2nd, J. Teller; 
3rd, H. O’Brien. 

Three-legged Race — 1st, B. Foster and V. Swan; 2nd, C. 
Bagshaw and E. French; 3rd, M. Damon and D. Sargent. 

Baseball Throw — 1st, S. Foster; 2nd, M. Teller; 3rd, S. 
Coburn. 

Hop, Step and Jump — 1st, B. Foster; 2nd, E. Goodyear; 
3rd, S. Coburn. 

Hurdles — 1st, J. Swan ; 2nd, E. Goodyear ; 3rd, H. 0 ’Brien. 

Obstacle Race — 1st, M. Reed; 2nd, A. Muessel; 3rd, M. 
Murray. 

New Records — 1st, 50-Yard Dash, Betty Foster, 6 4-5 sec- 
onds, Cae 1928. Previous Record — Eleanor Goodyear, 7 sec- 
onds, Cae 1927. 2nd, Sack Race — Polly Goddard, 20.1 seconds, 
Cae 1928. 3rd, Relay Race — Cae Club, 30 seconds, 1928. Pre- 
vious Record — Kava Club, 31 seconds, 1927. 

Again at one o’clock excitement proved almost disastrous 
to the schoolroom clock. The room was filled with laughing, 
excited people once more, and this time delicious salads, hot 
rolls, coffee, and ices were passing directly under the big clock’s 
nose. Luncheon was being served. 

Appetites having been appeased, quiet reigned long enough 
for the athletic awards to be made. Cae was declared the winner 
of Field Day with 90 points to Kava ’s 13 1-2. Eleanor Goodyear, 
Cae, was the individual winner and was presented with the cup 
offered by Leona Schaddelee, last year ’s president of Kava Club. 

The Alumnae versus School baseball game in the afternoon 
was very exciting, but it proved fatal to the School, the final 
score being 9-6. 






CAE CLUB 




KAVA CLUB 
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SPLINTERS’ CONTRIBUTORS’ TEA 

The Splinters’ Contributors’ tea was held Wednesday, 
May thirtieth, in the rooms of the Senior House, festive with 
light, fluffy, summer dresses, and gay with muted voices and 
laughter. 

After all the guests had arrived, among whom were Miss 
Parsons, Miss MacMillan, Miss Larrabee, Miss Leytze, and Miss 
Hill, tea was served. Plates of moist, fat, little sandwiches and 
cakes, with regular mountain-tops of frosting, were passed. 
Creamy mints and candied ginger, salted nuts and delicious 
angel cake were additional temptations to a dieting girl. 

Suddenly the room became silent as Anne Phillips, with the 
gift of the Splinters’ Boards to their editor, stepped up to 
Marnee Smith. 

“We have worked and played together for a year. Please 
accept this gift as a token of how invaluable you have been to 
us.” Anne’s little speech was a good note for Splinters’ year 
to end on. Perhaps, at times, it has been work — but to work 
together is always fun. 


ANSWERS TO “WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 

ROGERS HALL?” 


“SPLINTERS” 

1. Mrs. Underhill named “Splinters” after the publication 
of the school in which she taught before coming to Rogers 
Hall. 

2. December, 1900. 

3. Clara Smith. 

4. No. 

5. Editorial, literary, alumnae notes, and advertisements. 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 


ATHLETICS 

1915. 

Cae, brown bear and red and white. 

Kava, lion, and orange and blue. 

1901. 

1912. 

Basketball on February 9, 1901, with Cambridge Latin 
School. 

50 points. 

34 feet, 2 inches, made by Fayette Audette in 1926. 

Field Day. 

Between the Hall and the House, or the school team vs. 
the alumnae team, etc. 

Bicycling. 


AROUND THE SCHOOL 

1. Going through. 

2. “Going in.” 

3. The large room for four girls instead of just two. 

4. By giving a corsage. 

5. Ourselves and our possessions for God. 

6. Miss Parsons. 

7. Student Council. 

8. 1912. 

9. The senior dance or “prom”. 

10. At Eddie’s. 


I 



DOWN THROUGH THE AGES 





ALUMNiE DEPARTMENT 


February 12th, Katherine Ragsdale, ’21, was married to 
Mr. John Carillo Evans in the First Baptist Church of Middle- 
town, Ohio. 

February 21st, Gwendolen Perry, ’ll, was married to Mr. 
Clarence Herbert Cooke in The Neighborhood Church of Pasa- 
dena, California. 

April 14th, Shirley Flather, ’25, was married to Mr. Don- 
ald Bosson Fleming in the First Congregational Church of 
Nashua, New Hampshire. Betty Flather was the maid of 
honor and among the bridesmaids was Elizabeth Warren, ’25. 

May 9th, Harriet Wilson, ’24, was married to Mr. George 
Alexander Hume, Jr., at her home in Muskegon, Michigan. 

February 18th, a daughter, Minta Margaret, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Gordon Koch (Lois Kroll, ’25) in Pekin, Illi- 


nois. 
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March 21st, a son, Jack Fouche, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank V. Merlo (Dorothy Lee). 

March 28th, a son, Judd Harris, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Eobert J. Jessup (Dorothy Kessinger, ’13) in Los Angeles, 
California. 

April 4th, a son, Harry Eichardson, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. George A. Tait (Irma Eichardson, ’17) at their home, 91 
Nesmith Street, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

April 17th, a son, Edward Eodier, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Wiebenson (Jeanette Eodier, ’17) in Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

April 28th, a daughter, Joan, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. Dregge (Constance Cleaveland, ’26). 

May 4th, a son, Kiel Malcolm, Jr., was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Kiel M. Eockwell (Elizabeth Liebermann). 

Deborah Grubb, ’27, has announced her engagement to 
Edward Hart, II, of Akron, Ohio. Mr. Hart is a graduate of 
Brown University and is a member of Alpha Tau Omega fra- 
ternity. The announcement was made April nineteenth at a 
luncheon Deborah gave in honor of Catherine Eussell, ’27, 
who was visiting her at the time. 

Sarah Bartlett has announced her engagement to Eichard 
Paige of Southbridge, Massachusetts. 

The girls of 1917 and 1918 will be grieved to learn of the 
death of Joan Buckminster de Garcia-Olay in Cairo some time 
in March. Joan’s husband is a member of the Spanish lega- 
tion in Cairo. 

April 2nd, Katharine Smith King, who was in school 1917- 
1918, died suddenly in Utica, New York. Katharine and her 
husband had removed to Utica from Wichita, Kansas, during 
the early winter. 

Out of the many letters that have come to Miss Parsons 
since the March Bulletin was published the Editor has selected 
three as typical of the tributes of love and affection expressed 
therein. The first is from a day scholar of the earliest years of 
the school, the second from one of the girls of 1918 and the last 
from a member of 1927. 
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“May I express my appreciation of all you have been to 
Rogers Hall. I have seen the changes, improvements and growth 
over many years. Rogers Hall School and Alumnae have es- 
pecial reason to be grateful to you and to Mrs. Underhill. I 
regret that the time has come for you to retire and extend my 
best wishes for your happiness in the years to come. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ My hoping that you would stay on was purely selfish, sim- 
ply because I can never think of Rogers Hall without you and 
because I know there is a hearty welcome awaiting me whenever 
I return to school. I remember the happy days I had at Rogers 
Hall and I thank you for them, I thank you also for some of 
the ideals upon which my life is based. You kindled in your 
girls many a flame that has helped us to meet and to battle 
with some of the larger things in life. When I turn and think of 
you I realize that you have actually given most of your life 
for us.” 

“I cannot believe that you are leaving and it will be so 
different for me to go back and fine someone else there. Your 
cheery greeting and your wonderful interest in us, when we 
used to come back to see you, will always be remembered. I 
cannot think of Rogers Hall without your own dear self there 
and I can only say — I am glad I attended Rogers Hall when I 
did.” 

Betty Bennett has spent the winter in Yero Beach, Florida. 
“All our talk centres around the home going about mid- April. 
Except for the climate, I much prefer the life in the North. 
This is one of those small ‘ cities ’ which is neither one thing nor 
the other, no real city advantages and yet without the joys of 
real country.” 

Annie Dewey Mann, ’95, writes that Elizabeth, ’21, will 
finish her training at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Bos- 
ton by September first. “She has done awffully well and seems 
to have thrived on hard work. The nurses will not be gradu- 
ated until December first and immediately afterwards Mr. Mann 
and I are expecting to take Elizabth and start for Egypt to 
visit William. He is in Cairo and is the acting Commercial 
Attache, so is on the diplomatic staff and having a wonderful 
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experience. Recently lie had to go to Bagdad on business. In- 
stead of motoring across the desert from Damascus as he had 
done before, he flew right from Cairo and of course had a fine 
trip. Tommy has another year at Deerfield Academy before 
he enters Dartmouth.” 

Louise Hyde Mason expects to have Patricia enter Rogers 
Hall in 1931 or ’32. “With camps through the summer months 
I hope to be able to keep my daughter with me until she is 
thirteen when she should be ready to start serious college prepa- 
ration. ’ ’ 

Nan Newhall Ellison was very ill during the winter but is 
getting out now. “I am still on the nine o’clock bed list so that 
evening invitations must still be declined. I hate to be so un- 
sociable but the care of my small children and being the wife 
of a busy Doctor seem to fill my time completely.” 

Nancy Burns Brooks hopes to persuade Miss Parsons to 
come West this year. “I could meet you at one of the Park 
entrances and take you around and then bring you back to 
Cooke City, Montana, for a visit with us. It is so different and 
really interesting and I could show you the most gorgeous 
mountains. ... A few years ago Herbert and a few friends 
bought a prospect and now we have made it into a real mine, 
with lots of ore blocked out. A mill is to be built next sum- 
mer so that the mine has at last arrived. . . . Dorothy has been 
at home this year and Ruth lives only two blocks from our 
parents. Bob has completed his work at Harvard and is at 
the 0 T 0 Ranch. ’ ’ 

Nathalie Newhall Letch worth, ’03, writes, “I was so dis- 
appointed that Miss Parsons was not at the school when my 
daughter Ann visited it last Easter time with Carol Quincy 
Davis, ’03. Ann is most enthusiastic about the school and the 
equipment, especially the color of the dining room furniture and 
the gymnasium. Ann will graduate at the Buffalo Seminary 
and will then take a music course somewhere for a year or two. 
With two more daughters coming along I still have hopes of 
sending at least one of them to my old school.” 

Julia Adams Shepard was more fortunate than many citi- 
zens of Montpelier, Vermont. “Our home was high enough to 
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escape the floods of last fall. Now it seems like an ugly dream 
but still evidences of the flood are to be seen everywhere. Of 
course the work of restoration has been going on ever since 
it came but there is still much to do in the way of roads and 
sidewalks nor are people’s homes restored yet. My son Bill 
entered Middlebury College from High School but this year he 
has transferred to Norwich University and is very happy there. 
Elizabeth is a very busy girl these days preparing for gradua- 
tion from High School hut she is undecided as to future plans.” 

Dorothy Mercer Curtis, ’08, is proud of the five sons listed 
in her questionnaire. “They are a constant joy.” 

Gladys Lawrence, ’08, has a new address, 408 19th Street, 
N.W., Canton, Ohio. “I have taken a position in a family as 
companion to the three children and housekeeper. The oldest girl, 
Shirley, will he graduated from High School a year from June 
and then I hope she may have a year at Rogers Hall before 
entering college. . . . During November and December I was in 
Kentucky returning to Cleveland in time for Christmas. On 
my return I was very much surprised to have a telephone call 
from Carolyn Newton Gilbert and to find that she has been liv- 
ing in Cleveland about two years. Her present address is 2756 
Mayfield Road, Cleveland. Shortly after I saw Carolyn I was 
at Alice Billings Browne’s (’ll) home at one of her informal 
Sunday evening suppers. It seemed so pleasant to see the two 
girls again and to talk over old times. Alice has three lovely 
children, two girls and a boy, and Carolyn has a splendid son.” 

Alice Cone Perry, ’09, writes “Memory is a queer thing — 
everything I knew in those distant school days is just as real 
to me now as it was then. Hundreds of pictures come before 
me as vividly as if they had just happened. ‘Miss Dorothy’ 
giving Sandy a drink at the pump, the ‘little schoolroom’ where 
I sat my first year. How I hated that room which was used 
only by the younger girls! I was thirteen myself but as long- 
legged as I was ever going to be and I greatly objected to being 
classed with such little ones as sat there. . . . Then there was 
the hockey field and the thrill of playing for the House and 
having Dot Downer present me with a red sleeve band with a 
white H. . . . The high point in the week was going down-town 
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Saturday morning for errands, ending up with olive sand- 
wiches and mocha cakes about eleven. Yet we were always per- 
fectly ready for steak and Saratoga chips at one ! I could go 
on and on but how much richer must be your memories which 
will form a consecutive picture for many more years than my 
fragment and will be the richer for the terrific changes which 
the years since the war have produced.” 

Katherine Carr Wilson, ’09, has a new venture: “You will 
be amused probably to hear that with all the work of ‘clergy- 
man’s wife’ and ‘mother of three’ I am trying to get into the 
business world. Stenography and typing which I used to use 
I am offering for an entering wedge to advertising on films. ’ ’ 

Cora Chase Williamson wished to sing once for Rogers Hall 
before Miss Parsons left so that a concert has been arranged 
for the Sunday evening before Commencement. See also School 
News. 

Helen Gallup Pyle, ’ll, has a new address, 625 Palm View 
Place, Pasadena, California. “Both children are well and man- 
age to go along quite normally with only the interruptions that 
all children have. Hermione is stronger than Joe and her con- 
dition was the serious matter that brought us to California. 
The reward of living in beautiful Pasadena makes up for the 
hard years of being away from home and husband. But Mr. 
Pyle likes his new work out here and to have the entire family 
well and located in one spot is a joy.” 

Ethel Stark Jones, ’14, has a new address, 6928 Meade 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. “I am glad to say that after 
two years under doctor’s care I am now living a new life with 
added vitality. Billy is a wonderful healthy boy of two years 
and four months, and he is really beautiful. Our home is 
located in the attractive East End district which is free from 
the traditional dirt. I have met Anna Gilmore, an alumna, 
and enjoy knowing her.” 

Marie Elston Bryan and Florence Mars Walker often meet 
since Florence moved to Duluth. “We belong to the same club 
which meets very often either for bridge or to catch up on 
our mending. Florence has a small son and daughter. I keep 
very busy in Club work of various kinds.” 
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Amy Curtis Romero, ’18, will soon be back in America. 
“We are coming home earlier than we expected by a whole 
year. Mr. Romero will return to Chile in September but I 
shall stay in Boston with the baby for the winter.” 

Dorothy Hunter Higgons, ’18, writes “It hardly seems pos- 
sible that our class was graduated ten years ago but I have 
plenty to show for it, in my three bouncing children, two of 
them in school themselves.” 

Katharine Auer, ’20, writes “Since the first of January, 1927, 
I have been on the staff of the Erie Associated Charities. I do 
family case work and like my work very much. I get home 
every week-end and am much better than when I was forced 
to leave New York. Margaret Fox, ’21, spent a few days with 
me last spring and it was so pleasant to be together again as 
we saw each other frequently while Margaret was studying in 
New York.” 

Janet Nicholson Morrison, ’20, spent several weeks in the 
spring visiting Salome Johnston, ’20, Marjorie Couthhurst 
Smith, ’19, and Elenora Carpenter Beattie, ’20. “I had not 
been in Boston since my wedding trip four years ago and it 
was such a pleasure to see all the girls again and to be back 
at school for Field Day. I often see Mary Searles Biddle, ’21, 
in Altoona. She has two darling children, a boy of three and a 
girl about six months old.” 

Mary Searles Biddle, ’21, has a new address, 2114 Four- 
teenth Street, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 

Margaret Liggett Willits writes “We have been living 
here in Elkhart, Indiana, for almost a year now and I have 
grown very fond of it. There are very charming people here 
and it is actually quite gay. My husband’s business moved 
here from Chicago, merged with another concern and built one 
huge factory. Miss Florence Harrison, ’02, gave a lecture here 
in December but I was East because of mother ’s illness followed 
by her sudden death. ... I noticed in the birth announcements 
in the Bulletin that Margaret Lins Hilton’s son was born on 
the same day as my daughter. How I should love to compare 
notes with her about our babies’ weight, teeth, sayings, etc. 
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Before too many Field Days pass I hope to bring Jane back to 
school with me.” 

Margaret Smith, ’22, visited Margaret Liggett Willits this 
spring for several weeks while at the same time Martha Shep- 
pard White was with Asenath Mitchell Whiteford, ’22, in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Dorothy Scott Gerber, ’22, writes of seeing Helen Pope 
when she was in Chicago in January. “Helen is studying for 
the stage. . . . My Sally is adorable, really a beutiful baby. 
Scottie starts school next fall and it makes her seem so grown 
up.” 

Helen Richardson is enjoying her year in- Pleasonton, 
Texas. “The climate is almost perfect and during these beau- 
tiful spring days the flowers are gorgeous. Only ten short 
weeks until the close of school and then I shall be going back 
to Iowa for the summer. ’ ’ 

Katharine Bordages completed her credits and received 
her degree from Columbia University last year. She has spent 
most of her vacations travelling with her mother. 

Virginia Brown is a student at Ann Arbor where her ad- 
dress is 1520 South University. “Had I known how much I 
should enjoy college I should not have been so long in making 
up my mind to enter. I saw Katherine Thayer, ’25, in Chi- 
cago during the winter and I often meet Frances Dregge Thorn- 
quist and discuss with her plans to return to school some day. ’ ’ 

Mildred Horton last summer worked with the Portsmouth 
Historical Society in the John Paul Jones House. “It was 
fascinating work and I learned a great deal about antique fur- 
niture, old china, etc. We had several gala days during the 
summer, one of particular interest because Secretary Wilbur of 
the Navy attended with his guests and I had the honor of show- 
ing him through the old house. After the house was closed I 
accepted a position as secretary to two of our doctors. My 
work is entirely different but interesting and keeps me busy 
most of the time. I have also been taking an art course.” 

Rosamond Davol, ’25, and Jean Mayer spent the week-end 
before Field Day at school. “Jean is up from Bermuda for a 
month visiting Rosamond and several other girls.” 
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Nettie Ives, ’25, was disappointed not to return for Field 
Day. “Monday is our very busiest day at the Dispensary. 
There are only six of us who are there all the time and when 
we have from one hundred to one hundred and fifty patients to 
admit in an hour and a half, it keeps us humping ! ’ ’ 

Adrienne Louis, ’25, finished the first semester of her Junior 
year at Yassar with one A, three B’s, and a C. “Augusta Stan- 
ton, ’25, spent one week-end with me last fall and we had a 
wonderful time talking over our year at Rogers. Aileen Law- 
rence Ogden has moved back East. They have taken an apart- 
ment in East Orange. Aline Phelan, ’23, has been ill for the 
last year. In February she contracted some form of skin 
trouble at the Hospital and had to be under treatment until 
November. The doctors recommended a sea trip before she 
returned to training and she went to California via the Canal. 
She had a wonderful trip but when she returned the end of J an- 
uary her old trouble returned also and she again had to be under 
treatment. She is now on the road to recovery.” 

Winifred Zaring McEachern, ’25, is again living in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, with her parents. “We had an adorable 
apartment in Orlando for the first two months we were mar- 
ried. I used my Norcross training too, because I did all the 
cooking. But just before Christmas my brother was killed in 
a horrible automobile accident so that Neil and I returned to 
Jacksonville to be with Mother and Daddy.” 

Katharine Prichard, ’26, and her mother sailed for several 
months in Europe the last of April. Katharine has been re- 
cuperating from an operation early in the winter. 

Elizabeth Tucker, ’26, resigned her position in Marshall 
Fields the last of February. “I am studying shorthand again 
for I find I have forgotten nearly everything in the two years 
I have been in the store. I am coming East in June for Aline 
Scott’s graduation from Rogers but after I return to Chicago 
I hope to enter business life again in a secretarial capacity.” 

Dorothea Helt, ’26, has been studying under Mr. Clive of 
the Copley Theatre since February. “We understudy the leads 
and work on plays of our own. I love the work and find it de- 
cidedly more congenial than the advertising business!” 
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Eleanor Davis Walker, ’21, is living in Orlando, Florida. 

Grace Carmack, ’25, has joined the ranks of the Kindergart- 
ners. “In October I opened my own private Kindergarten here 
in Niagara Falls. I have ten children around the age of four 
and a half. They come to me every morning from nine to 
twelve and it is such interesting work. I studied some last 
summer and read quite a hit on child psychology so as to be 
able to manage them. I hate the thought of giving the children 
up when summer comes. Florence Armstrong, ’25, and Lovinia 
Porter, ’26, were here the other day for a small bridge I gave. 
Florence is working for the Buffalo Times. She is society edi- 
tor and finds the work very interesting.” 

Alice Safford, ’25, was elected Chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee of the Junior Class at Connecticut College to 
serve for the Senior year. Alice has been a member of the com- 
mittee during this year. She has been successful with her work 
and very popular with her associates. 

Virginia Kern, ’27, has a new address, 236 South Mansfield 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. “We are nicely settled now, 
out near Hollywood, but as yet I have not attempted to join 
the movies. The other day I had quite a surprise when a voice 
over the telephone said, ‘Rogers Hall speaking’. I guessed 
everyone I could think of and finally found out it was Betty 
Saxe. She has been out here nearly a year and had just dis- 
covered that I lived near her. I am anticipating so much re- 
turning to school for Commencement and visiting several of 
the girls before I return West.” 

Mary Benger, ’27, is now living in White Plains, New York, 
Earlwoode Drive. “Our trip to California had to he postponed 
due to the death of my only grandfather. At the time too it 
would not have^heen possible for Dad to leave. We like it here 
in White Plains but it is a difficult place to make friends and 
I miss my old ones so much.” 

Virginia Bishop, ’27, is putting into practical experience 
the course in tea room management which she took during the 
winter. May thirtieth, she opens at Culver Lake, New Jersey, 
her own tea room to he known as Jinny’s Shak. This is located 
on the main route leading from Montclair and other of the 
suburbs. 
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June 6th, Marion Perkins was married to Mr. Merle Junius 
Duryea in the Second Congregational Church of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, with a reception following at the Nonotuck Hotel. 
After September 15th, the Duryeas will be at home at Colony 
Court, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

April 29th, a son, Sumner, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles J. Downing (Mary Jane Mancourt), in Strasburg, 
Colorado. 

May 23rd, a daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
H. Scribner (Marjorie Stover), in Lowell. 

Virginia Rogers, ’27, has a new address, 30 Frothingham 
Street, Lowell. 

On Field Day, Dorothy Benton Wood, ’12, in behalf of the 
Alumnae of the New England group, presented Miss Parsons 
with a silver coffee service, consisting of the coffee pot, creamer, 
sugar bowl, tongs and tray. This gift was substituted for the 
fitted suitcase which was presented at the time of the March tea 
in Boston since the Philadelphia group had given to Miss Par- 
sons a similar suitcase last fall. 

Elizabeth Scott, ’18, spent several weeks this spring with 
Lydia Langdon Hockmeyer, ’13, and also visited Anne Keith 
Uhlenhaut, ’18. 

Katherine Wilson, ’18, is playing “Kathryn McGuire” in 
“The Scarlet Fox.” The play is written by Willard Mack who 
has the title role and the scene is laid in Calgary, Alberta, deal- 
ing with the exploits of the Canadian Mounted Police. The 
play opened in New York, March 27th, at the Masque Theatre. 

The following Alumnae returned to school for Field Day : 
Estelle Irish Pillsbury, Nellie Pickering Trull; from ’95, Har- 
riet Coburn and Annie Dewey Mann ; from ’97, Julia Stevens and 
Mary Dewey Smith with Emily ; ’98, Alice Pickering Morse, Sue 
Simpson Hylan and Dorothy Underhill; Helen Hill, ’99; ’00, 
Louie Ellingwood Swan and Mary Kellogg Sherrill ; Mabel Hall, 
Marion Coburn Sawyer, Ruth Coburn Lindsly, Elsie Boutwell 
Tompkins with Virginia; Dorothy Ellingwood McLane, ’04; 
Isabel Nesmith, ’05 ; Lois Fonda Willson with Jane, Mary Whit- 
ner Mercer with Mary Louise, Eugenia Meigs Clark with Hil- 
dreth; ’10, Sally Hobson and Helen Nesmith; ’ll, Julia Burke 
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Mahoney, Marjorie Wadleigh Proctor with Carol and Marjorie 
Ann, Peter Coffin (Rachel Jones Coffin) ; T2 Dorothy Benton 
Wood with Nancy and Dorathea Holland; T3, Betty Eastman, 
Grace Coleman Smith, Ethel Hockmeyer Clark with Lincoln, 
Jr., and Victor, Lydia Langdon Hockmeyer with Clive, Jr., 
Vincent and Langdon, Lillis Towle Jordan; Mary Holden East- 
man, ’14 with Kimball ; Helen Eveleth, ’15 ; Hannah Benton 
Graham, Rnth Allen, Carol Heath Mowry with Faith; ’18, 
Louise Grover Pihl with Hadley and Carolyn, Anne Keith 
Uhlenhaut with Nancy, Elizabeth Scott; ’19, Isabel Carpenter 
Bowen, Marjorie Coulthurst Smith, Hazelle Peterson Silk with 
Nelson, Jr. ; Sarah Hunter Warling with Sarah, Bessie Baldwin 
Thompson with Patricia and Elizabeth, Louise Grover de Mes- 
quita; ’20, Sonja Borg Hunt, Lorna Bugbee Symmes with Par- 
ker, Faith Harrington, Janet Nicholson Morrison, Helen Smith 
McCormick with Sonny, Eleanor Whidden ; ’21, Elizabeth Clif- 
ford Smith and Elizabeth Mann; ’22, Ellen Cloutman Jennings 
and Maroe Pratt ; ’23, Isabelle Dahlberg ; ’24, Harriet Cushman, 
Evelyn Dimeling, Dorothy LeButt, Helen Shannon, Gertrude 
Trefethen, Mildred Horton ; ’25, Rosamund Davol, Marjorie 
Norris, Augusta Stanton, Lillian Andrew Barraclough, Jean 
Meyer; ’26, Caroline Bourne, Elinor Carmichael, Florence Gan- 
son, Nancy Hawley, Dorothea Helt, Kathryn Jenkins Magee, 
Doris Martin, Harriet Megathlin, Margaret Swan, Dorothy 
Tremble, Deborah Trull, Hannah Powell, Frances Carmichael; 
’27, Marion Adams, Fayetta Audette, Mary Benger, Virginia 
Bishop, Gertrude Emmons, Margaret Kip, Lucille Marks, Vir- 
ginia Rogers, Catherine Russell, Leona Schaddelee, Virginia 
Woodworth, Mary Elizabeth Tilton, Constance Shurtleff. 

June 1st, Grace Carmack, ’25, announced her engagement 
to John Alden Williamson of Neenah, Wisconsin. Mr. William- 
son is a graduate of Wisconsin University. 

June 1st, a fourth son, James Maxwell, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Miller, Jr. (Doris Jones, ’17) in Chicago. 

Katherine Wilson, ’18, has left “The Scarlet Fox” and is 
playing one of the leads in “A Man From Home” in a road 
company in Pittsburgh. 
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Dorothy Mignault, ’27, won the prize for the school song at 
Sullins College this spring. She has been elected President of 
the New England Club there and has played the leading man 
in a number of plays. 

Dorothy Sebastian Hill, ’21, is living at 16578 Baylis Ave- 
nue, Detroit. “We have a seven room duplex apartment and feel 
that we are settled now for some time. I have seen Helen McCul- 
lough Beebe, ’20, and Marion Dawson Stoehr, ’21, recently.” 

Edith Nourse Rogers, ’99, Congresswoman from the Fifth 
Massachusetts district, has been very busy making speeches in 
her district. She will have the distinction also of being the first 
w r oman to deliver the Fourth of July oration on Boston Common. 

At the June meeting of the Trustees of Rogers Hall, Julia 
Stevens, ’97, was chosen a permanent trustee to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mrs. Cummings. Lydia Langdon Hock- 
meyer, ’13, was nominated by the officers of the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation to fill the position of Alumnae Trustees and she was 
elected by the Trustees to complete Julia Stevens’ term. 

The girls graduating from college this June are: Barbara 
Billman, ’24, Wellesley; Catherine Leonard, ’24, Smith; Susan 
Mann, ’24, Wellesley; Rosalind Parker, ’24, Smith; Esther 
Perham, ’24, Brown. Elizabeth Page w r as graduated from the 
kindergarten course of The Leslie School in Cambridge. 

The girls who expect to enter college in the fall are : For 
Smith, Marion Andrew, Constance Clough, Eleanor Goodyear, 
Gladys Murphy, Betty Russell, Janet and Virginia Swan; Sim- 
mons, Betty Foster; Radcliffe, Elizabeth French; Vassar, Beth 
Hoffman and Frances MacBrayne ; Wellesley, Margaret Murray 
and Barbara Smythe ; Boston University, Mariam Secor ; 
Wheaton, Betty White. 

At the close of the Commencement exercises, Edith Nourse 
Rogers, ’99, in behalf of the Alumnae Association, presented to 
Miss Parsons five hundred dollars in gold. 
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The Alumnae Association wishes to record its sense of per- 
sonal loss in the death of Mrs. Arthur G. Pollard on May twenty- 
fourth at her home in Lowell. Mr. Pollard is one of the Senior 
Trustees of the school and for years Mrs. Pollard has been in the 
receiving line at Commencement and was always glad to greet 
the old girls who returned to school. Though far from strong, 
she made the effort to attend Miss Parsons’ tea in honor of Mrs. 
Craven last March. 
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Flowers for all occasions 


JOHN J. MOLONEY 

Florist 


Telephone 1181 


20 Prescott Street 
Lowell, Mass. 


Exclusive Lowell Distributors 
For Famous Stetson Shoes 

Stetson famous style and quality features need 
no introduction. Smartly dressed Misses the 
country over insist upon the Stetson label on 
every pair of shoes that goes into their ward- 
robe. Our varieties of New Fall Stetsons rival 
those of Boston stores. 

Do come in and see them! 

CHERRY & WEBB 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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Best Work 


Lowest Prices 


COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 

* 


250 Market Street. 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


A. G. POLLARD CO. 

The Store For Thrifty People 


Save Your Silk Stockings ! 

No more need silk stockings be discarded because of 
“runs” or “pulled threads”. 

Bring them to our Hosiery Section and have them 
mended. This service makes them look as good as new. 

Small costs. Twenty-four hour service. 
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Robertson s Gift Shop 

"A GIFT FOR EVERY NEED" 


One of the most attractive Gift Shops any- 
where to be found. 

Glassware, Bookends, Candlesticks, Lamps, in 
fact, everything in the Gift Shop line. 


The Robertson Co. 

82 Prescott St. 

Gift Shop, 2nd Floor 
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"The Sure Sign of Superiority" 


T oilet Articles and Perfumery 

The largest and most complete line in New England 

CONFECTIONERY 

Selected for its Superior Quality from the best specialty manufacturers 

in each line 

PRICE LIST SENT ON APPLICATION 

S. S. PIERCE CO. BOSTON and BROOKLINE 
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EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 


F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists” 

79 Merrimack St. Lowell, Mass. 19 John St. 



Kodaks 
Developing 
Printing 
Greeting Cards 

DONALDSON’S 
Camera and Art 
Shop 

"On the Sunny Side 
of Merrimack St.” 


Compliments 
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| THE NEW VALLEY SILKS FOR FALL | 

|| The new weaves in all their brilliancy of texture and col- § 
m oring. What an incentive to the woman who sews ! g 

5 For economy and style — VALLEY SILKS ! j| 



30 Prescott St. Near Kearney Sq. 

Lowell.mass. 


LOWELL’S LEADING SILK STORE 
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PRINCE’S 

108 Merrimack St. 55 Middle St. 
Headquarters for 

Stationery, Fountain Pens, 
School Supplies 

VISIT OUR GIFT SHOP 


Our success is built on the 
hundreds of satisfied cus- 
tomers we are serving. We 
just know we can please 
you. 

Just Phone 2414 

BAY STATE 
DYE HOUSE 

66 PRESCOTT ST. 


M. STEINERT & SONS COMPANY 

STEINWAY ni A \ T /^\ O JEWETT 
STEINERT WOODBURY 

RADIO SETS VICTROLAS DUO-ARTS 

130 MERRIMACK STREET LOWELL. MASS. 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS 
MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Compliments of 

DR. BOYDEN H. PILLSBURY 


DICKERMAN & 
McQUADE 

9 1 -93-95 Central St. and Market St. 

The Place to Buy 

SPORTING GOODS 


“EDDIES” 

Cigars - Sodas - Candy - Groceries and Magazines 

E. A. and A. A. DESLANDES, Props. 

309 ROGERS STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. Telephone 1591-R 


Appleton National Bank 

174 CENTRAL STREET 


Commercial Banking Safe Deposit Vaults 

Capital $300,000 
Surplus and Profits $330,000 
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HOBSON & LAWLER CO. 

PLUMBING and HEATING 
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Horne Coal Co. 

Offices 

9 Central St. 251 Thorndike St. 

Tel. 264 Tel. 1083 

Lowell, Mass. 
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COMPLIMENTS OF 

Robinson & Robinson 

CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS 

64 Central Street 

For Novelties 


in Footwear 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

SEE 

DAMON, INC. 

The Sample Shoe Store 


MR. SWARTZ 


24 Prescott Street 



HARPER METHOD SHOP 

JANE A. ALEXANDER 
Harper Graduate 

MARCELING PERMANENT WAVING 

WATER WAVING SCALP TREATMENT 

802 SUN BUILDING 
Phone 4945 
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The Apparel Shops 

PRESENT 

An ever-changing array of Smart 
Styles for 

YOUNGER WOMEN 
FIFTH AVE. STYLES 

when they are NEW on the Ave. 
Second Floor 



iJtZtrchandiit 9 J «JW£7^/T Only 

LOWELL MASS. 



L. C. PANTON & SON 


Painting Contractors 

WALL PAPER, PAINTS AND MOULDINGS 




191 East Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 

Tel. 6915 
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Graduation 

Portraits 

With an individuality which will 
make them cherished by your 
classmates. 

Harhrarlj 

Photographs of Distinction 


Lowell: 

Appleton National Bank Building 


Boston: 

647 Boylston Street 


Official Photographer for the Class of 1928 


Social 

Stationery 

With. Your Monogram 
or Address 

Dance Orders Invitations 

Latest Styl es 
Moderate Prices 

May we send you a sample? 



57-61 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 


DEPOT TAXICAB CO. 

THORNDIKE STREET 
LOWELL, MASS. 

TELEPHONE 32 

Lowest Rates 

Ride with a Responsible Company 

R. W. MARKHAM. MANAGER 


W. J. HO ARE 

Sea Food of All Kinds 
in its Season 

Fresh Fish, Oysters, 

Clams, Lobsters, Etc. 

Tel. 863 461 Lawrence St. 

—OUR FISH MAN— 
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For the Best in 

FURNITURE 

Go to 


ADAMS & CO. 

43 MARKET STREET 


Barlow’s Market 

Wholesale & Retail 

Dealer in 

Dealers in 

MILK and CREAM 

MEAT, GROCERIES 


AND PROVISIONS 

Guy H. Richardson 

25 John Street 

1638 BRIDGE STREET 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 

FOR INFORMATION 

REGARDING SPECIAL COACHES OR CARS, 

CALL 3220 OR 3221 
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JAMES WHITTET 

CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 

19 PLEASANT STREET 


THE DILLON DYE WORKS 

FANCY DYERS 
and CLEANSERS 

TEL. 1788 

5 E. Merrimack Street 


PRINCE-COTTER CO. 

Designers and Makers of Fine Jewelry 
104 Merrimack St., - Lowell, Mass. 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH 

PRINCE -COTTER’S FINE STORE 


Diamonds 

Watches 

Pearls 

Decorated China 
Electric Lamps 
Pottery 
Ushers’ Gifts 


OUR SELECTIONS INCLUDE: 


Platinum Jewelry 
Gold Jewelry 
Gold Band Glassware 
Favors 

Ivory Ornaments 
Imported Novelties 
Bridesmaids’ Gifts 


Sterling Silver 
Silver Plated Ware 
Leather Goods 
Clocks 
Book Ends 
Club Rings 
Prize Trophies 


Visit Our Gift Department 
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THE GAGNON COMPANY 

HOME OF THE GREATEST VALUES 
EXCLUSIVE NEW STYLES IN 

Women’s Wear and Dainty Accessories 

Shop Here Saturday Mornings 


MERRIMACK. PALMER. MIDDLE STREETS 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

Chalifoux 

Company 

SUSIE THORPE 

Ribbon and 
Millinery 

Shop 

198 MERRIMACK STREET 

When Downtown Visit the 


Strand Restaurant 


130 Central St. 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

Strandway Shoppe 


122 Central St. 

CANDIES, SODAS, LUNCHEONS 

T. A. WHELAN 


LOWELL’S 

Yellow Cab 


Company 

LEADING GROCER 

Telephone 7600 
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SPECIALIZE IN ALL BRANCHES OF THE HAIRDRESSING 
PROFESSION AND GUARANTEE 
SERVICE and SATISFACTION 

THE McKEON SHOPPE 


TELEPHONE 1387 

209-210 SUN BUILDING 

COMPLIMENTS OF 


B. F. Keith’s 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

Theatre 

A FRIEND 

ENGRAVED SCHOOL 

Wright & Ditson 

STATIONERY 

Athletic Equipment, Clothing and 
Shoes, for all sports in which 

A new and attractive line of engraved 
stationery selling at a price that 
will appeal to you. 

girls are interested. 

Tennis — Field Hockey — Golf — Lacrosse 
Archery — Volley Ball — Basket Ball 

Affleck Ruling & Stationery 

Co., Inc. 

Swimming — Skating — Hiking 

Girls’ School and Camp Dept, on 
our Second Floor 

Complete Line of all School Papers 

Send for Catalogue 

HOLYOKE - - - MASS. 

344 Washington St - Boston 

Phone 4331 

The Open Door 

FREDERICK E. MORRIS, D.M.D. 

Afternoon Tea 

DENTIST 

Waffles, English Tea Muffins 

Old City Hall Bldg. 

and Marmalade 

226 Merrimack St. Lowell, Mass. 

8 CARPET LANE Tel. 8908 

Mrs. M. H. Jones 
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David Perreault & Co 

Thayer McNeil’s 

260 Merrimack St. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 

Watches , Diamonds and Jewelry 

offers 

Watch and Jewelry 

Footwear for 

Repairing 

1 

Sports, Gymnasium, Dancing, 
Summer Camps and Campus Wear 


The Horace Partridge Company 

“Everything for Sport” 

49 FRANKLIN STREET 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Girls’ Camp, College and 
School Department 


Sports’ Wear Specialty Shop 
for Girls and Women 
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UNION 

NATIONAL BANK 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Capital $350,000 

Surplus and Profits 850,000 

$1,200,000 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


OFFICERS 

ARTHUR G. POLLARD, President 

WALTER L. PARKER, Vice President 
JOHN F. SAWYER, Vice President 
IVAN O. SMALL, Cashier 

ALBERT A. LUDWIG, Assistant Cashier 

PAUL H. HARTFORD, Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


FRANK S. BEAN, Merchant 
AUSTIN K. CHADWICK, 

President Lowell Five Cents Savings Bank 
FREDERIC C. CHURCH, Insurance 
FRANK HANCHETT, Lowell, Mass. 

FREDERICK P. MARBLE, Attorney at Law 
GEORGE C. McINTYRE, Manufacturer 
ALLAN D. PARKER, Manufacturer 
WALTER L. PARKER, Manufacturer 
ARTHUR G. POLLARD, Merchant 
HARRY G. POLLARD, Merchant 
JOHN F. SAWYER, Vice President 
C. BROOKS STEVENS, Manufacturer 
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ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CHOICE ORCHIDS GARDENIAS 

LILIES-OF-THE-VALLEY 


Colonial bouquets and special corsage 
bunches made to order 


Flowers delivered in any city at a few hours’ notice 

TELEPHONE 4400 


ROGERS HALL 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

On an elevation facing Fort Hill Park, which commands a view of the Concord 
River Valley and the mountains of New Hampshire 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 

Thorough Preparation for 
College Entrance Board Examinations 

GRADUATE COURSE OF TWO YEARS 

Homemaking and Secretarial Courses 

Unusually attractive equipment Six Buildings 


For Illustrated Catalogue Address 

MRS. EDITH CHAPIN CRAVEN 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Saturday 

Mornings! 

An Excellent Place To Meet 



AND 

327 WESTFORD STREET 


Come in and Enjoy Some of Our 
Many Special Selections to be had 
In our Tea Room 

and 

At our Fountain 

CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEAROOM 
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EDITORIAL 


Uppermost in our minds at Christmas time is the thought of 
giving. It is strange that only this one season of the year do we 
really think about gifts, while all the rest of the time we give 
and take unheedingly, sometimes even unknowingly. 

We are all familiar with the maxim “To give is more blessed 
than to receive.” We do not doubt its truth, yet there are times 
when it seems as though we have nothing to give, while there is 
always plenty to take. Here at Rogers Hall, for instance, we 
are offered every opportunitj r toward education. Besides the 
regular curriculum we have athletics, art, music, lectures and 
dramatics. “Splinters”, struck off from our school life, reflects 
these activities. It is for us who take so carelessly what Rogers 
Hall offers to us to return to it an equivalent in even fuller 
measure. We must allow our school to make us, that in return 
we may make it an even finer institution than it has always been. 
That which we do now and in the years to come will affect not 
only ourselves, but our school. Rogers Hall has always been 
noted for its enthusiastic school spirit. What is this spirit but 
the desire in the heart of every one of us to give the best that is 
in her to her school ? 
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ROGERS HALL IN 1940 


A Prophetic Dialogue by Request op the Literary Board 

Helen : Hello, Dorothy, how nice to meet yon ! Lois told me 
when she was on from New Haven that you were north for a visit 
and had just come back from Rogers Hall. How are your family ? 
Well? That’s good. Is Rogers Hall the same old place? I 
hate to think of the changes that are bound to come everywhere. 

Dorothy : Well, my dear, there aren’t so many there as you 
might think. In the first place the feeling of the school is the 
same. Main Hall will have that dignified yet homelike atmos- 
phere ’till Kingdom Come and every one connected with the 
school still knows how to make you feel at home. The old tradi- 
tions have been kept except one or two out-of-date ones that 
everybody voted to abolish ; the girls still file in through the 
drawing-room to the refrain ‘ ‘ Going in ’ ’ and ride down-town to 
Page ’s Saturday morning ; and they were busy getting ready for 
the Andover dance the day I left. 

The biggest changes are the fine new recitation building in 
place of Rogers House and four cottages instead of two at the 
back. The picket fence is now all around the block and it makes 
the campus ever so much bigger and finer. Main Hall is all 
dormitory and offices now. 

Helen : That’s all to the good, certainly. What about the 
school work? 

Dorothy. Well, I shouldn’t know so much about that if 
Virginia hadn ’t been with me. You know she is the headmistress 
of Belvidere now and she told me all about that side of it. The 
girls are really a picked group because for entrance they must 
pass a test set by the Secondary Education Board. The record 
held by R. H. candidates for College Board Examinations was 
the highest last year among schools of the same size. In the 
academic department, the natural and the social sciences, 
languages and literature, are represented in every program hut 
in Junior year each student chooses which of these fields she 
wants to do special work in, and electives are allowed as before in 
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Music, Art, Dramatics, Handcraft and Homemaking. There 
are Honor Sections too, so that girls of unusual ability do extra 
work along lines of special interest under faculty direction. An 
activity period daily gives time for club work and student 
programs. 

The new cottages are occupied by the post-graduates who 
are working as they would in professional and vocational schools 
and cooperating in all sorts of interesting projects. Everybody 
is qualifying for something worth while and not second rate. You 
have no idea how many of our Alumnae are doing concert work 
in New York. And there are five R. H. girls in the repertory 
theatres, three artists of note and no end of successful secretaries 
and tea-room owners. I looked up Miss Hobson’s Alumnae 
statistics. The tea-room reminds me that there is a course in 
Child Study now at Norcross so that every phase of Home- 
making is taken care of. 

Helen: Well, Dot, you certainly have a story to tell! How 
about Cae and Kava and the athletics? 

Dorothy : More active than ever ! Two club presidents like 
Margaret and Jane, and the lion and the bear first fighting and 
then ‘ ‘ lying down together ’ ’ like ‘ 1 the lion and the lamb. ’ ’ There 
is a full sized new hockey field at Shedd Park, the girls still play 
golf at the Longmeadow Club, there are three more tennis courts 
and the swimming pool has been enlarged. Martin’s stable is 
increased and there is a Gymkana every spring. Rhythmic 
Dancing too has been a feature since 1928. 

Helen : I can scarcely wait ’till Helen grows up to take 
advantage of all this ! I suppose the Council is still functioning? 

Dorothy : I might have known the Council would be your 
first thought. It’s just as successful as it always has been and 
holds down one hundred and fifty girls as well as it did one 
hundred. 

Helen : You really make me homesick to see it all. I must 
get back for F ounder ’s Day in the spring. It certainly has been 
fun to run into you like this. Come to lunch before you leave 
New York. Call me up, I must run or I’ll miss my train to New 
Rochelle. Goodbye. Edith Chapin Craven. 
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My Dear Girls : 

Since I shall not be present on Rogers Hall’s opening day — 
for the first time in thirty-six years — I wish to send yon who are 
entering the school for the first time and you who are of the old 
girls a message of greeting with my best wishes for a happy and 
successful year. 

In retrospect it does not seem very long ago that Rogers Hall 
had its first opening day and formal dedication. 

At that time all Rogers Hall was housed in the main build- 
ing which we call the Hall and Miss Rogers who lived for some 
years after the establishment of the school had taken up her 
residence in her new home now known as the House. Her barn 
was on the site of our Gymnasium and her cow and horse and 
black dog, Rover, were familiar objects. 

You may be interested in knowing that in these early days 
the office made two recitation rooms — A and B — sacred to mathe- 
matics and Latin, while the principal’s office was given over to 
the use of Primary pupils. On the second floor of the East wing 
were recitation rooms while the third floor was given over to 
gymnasium and art room. In this gymnasium which to you 
would seem impossible we trained some college athletes and had 
many amusing parties. I remember a very lively Hallowe’en 
circus with terrifying sideshows. The West wing did not exist 
and the dining-room adjoined the school-room with kitchens and 
pantries connecting instead of the present recitation rooms. 

On the first opening day all was excitement. Many guests 
attended the exercises and among our dignitaries we counted 
the Governor of Massachusetts, a Trustee, who was warmly in- 
terested in the starting of Rogers Hall ; Miss Rogers, the donor, 
a tiny, bent, old lady wearing her customary garb of black gown, 
monkey fur cape, and black bonnet and veil; Mrs. Underhill, 
founder of the school, who for eighteen years gave to Rogers 
Hall her full and enthusiastic devotion; Rev. John M. Greene, 
president of the Board of Trustees, and many others. 
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With Dr. Greene’s kindly face you will soon become well 
acquainted since he looks down upon you from the wall of the 
dining-room and smiles upon you as if he enjoyed your chatter 
and merriment. He certainly should receive the thanks of girls 
for through his advice to Sophia Smith the college which bears 
her name was established while Rogers Hall is the result of his 
direction of Miss Rogers’ bestowal of her property. 

Dr. Greene as president had charge of the ceremonies of the 
opening day which consisted in the handing over of keys, making 
of many speeches, giving of good advice to the girls — the young 
never escape that — and at the end of the day Rogers Hall was 
officially in actual operation, ready to make history for itself, 
and to establish its record for good work, strong school spirit, 
loyalty and happy friendships. 

Both Mrs. Underhill and I have always believed that girls 
thrive better and work better if they are happy and well and 
have a reasonable amount of freedom in directing their activities. 
For this reason from the beginning we encouraged interest in 
athletics and sports and provided occasional social diversion. 
Rogers Hall has had friendly social relations with Phillips- 
Andover and Phillips-Exeter and the visits of the musical clubs 
from these schools have been much enjoyed. We have also enter- 
tained at Rogers Hall musical and dramatic clubs from the col- 
leges, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Harvard and Yale. 

But after all the chief business of any school is study. Sur- 
prising as it may now seem to some of you, using one’s mind to 
the owner’s advantage and interest is a fascinating occupation 
and the learning how is well worth some present drudgery. 
Therefore I say to you all, do not cheat yourselves out of future 
pleasure by being lazy and indolent about getting down to work 
early in the year. 

This is not a preachment, however, just a message to wish 
you all a very happy -year at Rogers Hall. Take good care of the 
faculty and do not allow them to work too hard in the attempt 
to get results from their classes. Above all by your assistance 
and enthusiastic loyalty make the year in every way delightful 
for Mrs. Craven. 
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During the pleasant October weather when country drives 
are delightful, make New Hampshire your objective and call 
upon me at Nesmith Place. I shall he glad to see you, one and 
all. 

Faithfully yours, 

Olive Sewall Parsons. 


September 25th. 


AUTUMN COLOR 


At dawn 
Hazy skies : then 
Bright skies later on 
Blue and cloudless. 

Sunshine everywhere; 

Emerald glades 
And leaves — 

Brilliant gold, glorious crimson, crisp brown. 
At dusk 

Twinkling bonfires and the sun, 

A great round red ball, 

Sinking in 
Hazy skies. 


Margaret Imbrie, 1929. 
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AUTUMN FAIRIES 


‘ ‘ Of course everybody knows about fairies, although every- 
body just pretends he does not believe in them. It is my belief 
that the Autumn fairies are the prettiest of all. If folks want 
to see us as much as they say they do, why don’t they look? I 
simply can’t understand what they use their eyes for.” 

I jumped in amazement and looked around, startled. Lying 
flat on my back as I was, nrv vision had been full of the yellow 
maple tree, and certainly I had seen no fairies. Looking about 
again I saw only leaves, rainbow leaves of every description. If 
there were fairies, where had they gone? I knew they were re- 
ported to have wings; that fact probably accounted for their 
quick disappearance, but somehow, some day, I must surely catch 
one before he flew away. Then perhaps I might have that magic 
question answered. Where do fairies go? Where, indeed? 

I lay quietly pretending to contemplate the blue sky above 
and the golden maple, but all the while my ears were straining to 
hear that soft, whispering, entrancing voice. 

It came. How delightful! Was I at last to see a fairy? 
I turned my head ever so slightly, and there, sitting on a perfect- 
ly gorgeous leaf, was a tiny, exquisite fairy. In one hand he held 
a long brush with which he was putting a delicate shade of 
crimson on the curled tip of a yellow leaf. The fairy himself 
was all dressed in red and yellow, and he sang in a funny 
rustling voice as he worked, a voice that sounded almost like the 
leaves themselves when the wind plays through them at sunset. 
Just then he spied me, and for a minute he looked as amazed as 
I did. Then he hastily picked up another brush by his side and 
began to unfold a large pair of scarlet wings. 

“Please,” I said in my faintest whisper, “please don’t go 
yet. Just stay a minute and tell me something. You really are 
a fairy, aren’t you? If you are, won’t you tell me where you go 
when you fly away ? ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Where do we go ? Why, what a question ! ” he replied, in 
the rustly voice. His lovely wings fluttered a bit in the breeze. 
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* ‘ Where do the leaves go ; where do the flowers go ; where do the 
pink sunset clouds go; where does everything beautiful go? 
To Fairyland, of course.” He looked at me rather crossly, and 
then turned his attention again to the leaf on which he continued 
to sit. 

“I wish you’d go away,” he said pointedly. “I’ve got to 
finish painting these leaves, and I can ’t do it while you ’re watch- 
ing me.” Upon seeing my wistful look, he relented. “I’ve 
painted the whole tree as far as I can. It is to be used on 
Hallowe’en night, and I want it to be very lovely.” 

I sat up in surprise. “Used for a festival! What can you 
mean? William will burn all these leaves when enough of them 
fall, and that will he the end of them.” 

The fairy threw back his head and laughed. His costume 
so harmonized with the colored leaves everywhere that I almost 
lost sight of him. My doubts arose as to his existence, but even 
as I wondered, he spoke again. 

“That is when they come to Fairyland,” he chuckled. 
“They couldn’t come any other way than through the fire.” 

I always wondered why I loved the smell of burning leaves. 
I knew now that it was because the smoke bears leaves to 
Fairyland. 

The fairy continued, “We’re going to hang them on all the 
golden clouds, and you’ve no idea how they’ll help decorate the 
glen. I’m going now to see about getting a few more soft pink 
clouds to use for cushions. There will be a lovely sunset tonight 
to pick them from. You might watch for it.” 

He got up on his tiny feet and stretched his slim little body 
to its full height. His bright wings fluttered slowly in the wind. 
He looked like a butterfly to my every-day eyes. 

I said softly and pleadingly, “Please, you haven’t told me 
where Fairyland is.” My only answer was a laugh and his 
rustling whisper, 

“I can’t, I can’t.” It sounded like the leaves again. 

Just then my fairy started to float lightly away. I rubbed 
my eyes ; was he a butterfly or a pretty leaf caught up by the 
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wind? Had I heard him talk; was I awake? The trees sang 1 
and whispered to themselves, and a lovely yellow leaf with a 
scarlet tip settled daintily on my hand. 

Doris Wroncy, 1929. 


THE SEASONS 


A breath of lilacs on the air, 

Bine skies instead of gray : — 

A grateful robin sings somewhere 
And spring is on the way! 

A winding road, a yellow moon, 

A girl’s voice, sweet and clear: — 

May’s footsteps blend with those of June; 

We know that summer’s here. 

Beyond the hills the dreaming days 
Wait idly for their call: — 

September draped with autumn’s haze — 
Bacchante, lithe and tall. 

A white earth and a lighted tree, 

A candle burning bright : — 

That someone’s eyes may look and see 
When He walks forth that night. 

Catherine Bagshaw, 1929. 


LEAVES 


Oh painted leaves, like tiny hands a ’waving in the breeze, 

How do you feel when cold winds come and blow you from your 
trees ? 

You’re just like flashing crimson boats, a ’whirling all around, 
Like lovely golden sunset clouds, that gently float to ground. 

Dorothy Sargent, 1929. 
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REMEMBRANCE 


Winter — 

I remember that when I went to the Junior High School 
and had to “stay after”, and walked home alone over the bridge, 
I would look up the river and see the sky all glorious with the 
colorful winter sunset. Each time I looked the sky seemed more 
and more beautiful, and even as a child I used to appreciate its 
intense beauty ; not of course as a grown person could, but some- 
how it made an annoying lump rise in my throat — why, I do not 
know and probably never shall. When I remember what a feel- 
ing of “soaring” this scene brought to me I wish I could live 
over my childhood days. 

Barbara Barker, 1929. 


THE STORM 


Out of the distance a low moan grew into being and echoed 
through the motionless silence angrily. A whispering breeze 
stirred the dead dry leaves, and the air was filled with a rustling 
murmur. The sky grew dark. The grey sea tossed and fretted, 
lifting its foamy head to strike at the resounding rocks. Louder 
and louder grew the roar, like a maddened beast steadily ap- 
proaching its prey. Darker grew the sky. The sea was a violent 
black, thundering and crashing on the beach and rocks, drawing 
away only to charge again. Boom ! boom ! It flung itself against 
the bleak cliffs. The slight breeze became a shrieking wind, and 
sky and sea, spray and rain combined to form a deafening, 
drenching, roaring fury. 

Shrill cries and piercing screams of terrified gulls softened 
to whispers through the hoarse din, as the dashing waves burst 
their bounds and flung their raging froth high above the cliffs. 
Great rocks, loosened by the deluge, plunged headlong, and 
boomed into the boiling waves, and the whole sea wailed and 
roared in its crazed onrush of destruction. 

Olive Kimball, Special Senior. 
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SEASHORE IN WINTER 


When ice-covered rocks rise bleak and cold from out the ocean’s 
bed, 

Waves mounting high hurl themselves at their feet, 

Scattering foam and spray upon the wind swept beach ; 

The north wind howls and moans, 

While dark snow clouds scurry across the leaden skies ; 
Wreckage from ships unknown strews the sands ; 

Barren and deserted is the beach as winter grasps it in its icy 
hold. 

Betty Prescott, 1929. 


“COZY” 


Who at Rogers Hall has not heard of “Cozy”, the dear 
little kitten that roams about the grounds as if he owned the 
school ? 

He is so tiny that one hand is ample space for him to sit on. 
He is gray with white markings and wears on an orange ribbon 
around his neck a little bell which tinkles merrily as he scampers 
here and there. 

After half past two, “Cozy” can usually be found near the 
tennis courts or on the hockey-field where he either plays with 
the girls or just runs around, having a good time, all by himself. 

How we should all miss our little kitten, “Cozy”, if he 
should go away! 


Marjorie Willard, 1930. 


OUR ATTIC 


Up the dark, creaky stair 
To a dusky, damp room, 

We climb to the lair 
Of an old-fashioned loom. 

It’s been there for years, 

Since grandma was young; 

’Twas used for her weaving, 

When ballads were sung. 

The strings are all worn, 

The shuttle is broken, 

It’s covered with dust 
As old age’s token. 

Beside this old loom, 

There’s a trunk made of hair, 

And in it are clothes 
Grandma used to wear. 

A queer old hoop skirt, 

And a bonnet and shawl, 

A fancy lace bodice, 

And slippers so small. 

There are many more things 
In our attic so dark, 

But the loom and the trunk 
Have captured my heart. 

Shirley Shuttleworth, 1929. 
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AN OLD HOUSE 


To me there is no greater. joy than browsing through rooms 
filled with lovely, old treasures. Thrills of delight go through 
me when I examine the contents of an ancient bureau, or draw 
from its hiding-place an old lustre pitcher. 

In the pigeonholes of the old mahogany desk are papers of 
intense interest, and on its shelf are old brown books, worn by 
many years of usage. In the secret drawers of the desk I find a 
silhouette, revealing a shapely head, topped with a high comb, 
and, in the same drawer, a little rose crumbles to dust as I touch 
it. 

As I wander through the rooms of the old house, the faded 
hangings at the windows send forth odors of wood fires, and in 
the upper room is the fragrance of ancient perfumes. From the 
windows I can see the old garden with its flowers. Next, I 
ascend the creaking stairs to the attic. The great, low room 
smells of camphor and age. Old tea-chests stand under the 
eaves, and clothes hang from the beams. A spinning wheel, 
brass kettles, tin ovens, and slat chairs are there. A loom stands 
in one dusky corner, and huge bandboxes huddle together, each 
holding its scoop bonnet or flat, flowered leghorn. 

From the dark corner I draw out a heavy, ironbound trunk, 
and sit down on a chair to examine its contents. The first thing 
I unfold is a red-and-black checked woolen cape, in which is 
wrapped a purple silk hood. Under the cape is a big bundle 
containing some wonderful treasures; lace tuckers, a white 
dimity dress. Besides clothes the trunk contains a box of 
daguerreotypes. The lower part of the trunk is filled with flat, 
blue song books that were once carried to the village school. 
There many a romance started. In a corner of the huge trunk a 
small chest, covered with horsehair, is filled with papers of all 
sorts, from wills and deeds to recipes for punches and pot- 
pourris. The recipe for pot-pourri is the one by which the 
tall, blue jars in the parlor are filled. 
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The twilight falls as I sit before the little trunk so full of 
the history of a departed race. In my heart stirs a feeling of 
emotion for the dear, dead, forgotten people. 

Betty Prescott, 1929. 


AWAKENING 


There are dreams in my heart, 

There is peace in my soul, 

Songs in the air 

Bring me nearer my goal. 

I shall wake in the morning, 

By light of new day, 

Bent on new goals, 

In life, and in play. 

Ann Fenderson, 1930. 


THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


What happier visit could we make than one into the en- 
chanted land of make-believe, familiar to our childhood? A 
far-off place it seems, not because it was so many years ago that 
we were there, but because when we did go there often, it seemed 
miles away — a place in which we could act as we wished and 
have around us anything we longed for by merely “pre- 
tending. ” 

Is there any person anywhere who cannot remember play- 
ing “House”? What fun we used to have! Just any spot, a 
shady, grass-plot, a group of rocks by the seaside, the front 
porch, or the playroom on rainy days, the-children-we-once-were 
could make into the homes of their dreams. What parental con- 
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trol, what power of judgment, they could assume over their play- 
mates or baby-dolls. They believed they knew when the bodies 
of their china children felt the wind or the sun too strongly. 
That the golden centers of daisies made the most delicious 
scrambled eggs was a fact accepted without proof. Through all 
sorts of occasions during illness and health they would lead their 
families, never tiring of the play. 

At other times, the children-we-once-were became members 
of a royal court, kings and queens and princesses. No actual 
royalties can ever have had such dignified, exalted feelings as 
they when they stepped into a palace in that land of make- 
believe. 

In that happy land too were battlefields where courageous 
soldiers fought Indians and other dangerous foes, and where 
nurses were always at hand to care for any fighter injured in a 
skirmish. What a thrill there was when a brave personage did 
some daring deed just for you ! Perhaps he defeated a powerful 
giant, or, as a policeman, caught a robber, or rescued you from 
a witch ’s cave, the imaginary bars of which Avere to you as strong 
as the iron ones at Sing Sing; or, as a gallant fireman, carried 
you to safety in the midst of hungry flames. 

In the role of great dames of society “decked-out” on 
special occasions in mother’s fashionable high-heeled pumps, 
ancient flowing skirts, faded shawls, or scarfs, with tortoise- 
shell combs in curly hair and a daub of cosmetics (if any could 
be secretly secured), those children-Ave-used-to-be gathered, 
sometimes, around a small pond and cheered a tiny sailing-craft 
as it strove to cross, commanded by certain selected pebbles, 
marbles, or battered tin soldiers. 

In that land of childhood’s make-believe we could find 
many, many other places where we had been and many other 
games we had played. If only now we might have things turn 
out the way we wish by merely saying, “We’ll pretend!” Now 
that we are older we cannot ; yet how glad we are that we did at 
one time have access to that Land of Make-Believe and that we 
went there often. 


Mary Imbrie, 1929. 
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MEMORIES 


Within an album on a browning sheet 
Made long ago in some old cozy place, 

Where you and I, perhaps, a little space 
Dreamed long of love and knew that love was fleet, — 
Or in some mossy, green retreat, 

Near silver brooks and streams, — I now replace 
My dainty footsteps and my pretty face. 

— Alas, this wrinkled brow, these tired feet! — 

And now in the old book of memory, 

I hold my thoughts of youth both fresh and dear, 

As in the time before I knew the smart 
Of life and death. No one can take from me 
The joyful happiness that’s written here 
Within an album, and upon my heart. 

Mildred Damon, 1929. 


KRANIPOH 


All the relatives of the men who built Kranipoh had come to 
celebrate his completion. It had been arranged that everyone 
should sit on the little mound that faced him, with back to the 
sun. It was in the years of the rule of Amenhotep, when God, 
if angered, wrought havoc in the land. After the sacrifices and 
feasting, all left, except one man. 

This man was of middling height and wore clothes of the 
poorer class. Coming slowly down the mound towards Kranipoh, 
he kept looking at him. The statue was higher than three men, 
his thick hair was in a Dutch cut, his eyes were three stones, his 
square, white teeth were the best porcelain, his outstretched 
arms held the best implements of war, his clothes, scanty as the 
times permitted, were checked and cartooned. At the foot of 
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Kranipoh, the man stopped, kneeled, and, grasping an ankle 
with one hand, looked pleadingly at the broad, smiling face. 
After whispering something, the man screamed, for a little sand 
loosened from the statue had sifted into his hand. He turned in- 
sane over night. Many nights he could be heard out on the 
sands, screaming “Kranipoh!” Nobody ever knew what he 
said to the statue, but the sand from the ankle was buried with 
him, just as he held it when he died. 

For many years the Egyptians held services in front of 
Kranipoh. There were burnt offerings and festivities. Always 
they were held on the mound in front of him. One year, be- 
cause of a wind storm, the people did not come to one of the 
festivities for their idol. At the council some said that it was 
wrong to postpone the feast days, others felt that Kranipoh 
would always forgive them. Most of them thought not at all 
about the sacrifices. 

On the night of the postponed feast-day, the wind subsided, 
leaving the sands roughened and irregular. Three women 
carrying heavy provisions from one house to another were cross- 
ing in front of Kranipoh. As the sand was more difficult than 
usual to walk on, they crossed very slowly over the mound and 
their long shadows reached to the foot of the statue. Suddenly, 
one of the women dropped her basket and, pointing in the 
direction of Kranipoh, started towards him. The other women 
looked. Sure enough, Kranipoh was beckoning them towards 
him. It was not until they were kneeling at his feet to hear 
him speak that they noticed that his feet were crumbling away. 
The wind rose. Kranipoh swayed and his lips appeared to move. 
Suddenly he fell forward on the women, instantly killing them 
and crashing his own head to pieces. 

The next day everybody came to worship Kranipoh and gave 
him offerings for not having killed the whole town. They picked 
up the pieces, singing songs and burning offerings to their dear 
idol. 

“Love me not too much lest I have feet of clay.” 

Marion Mills, 1931 . 
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THE HIGHWAYMAN 


Our car, traveling steadily along the road, was winding 
through the heart of the Canadian Rockies. All the passengers 
were enthusiastic, fearless sight-seers. Suddenly we were jolted, 
and, in the next instant, we stopped, for right in our path was a 
big black form. I was terrified, and stared at this weird high- 
wayman in sheer amazement. 

Being naturally of a timid nature and at a loss for anything 
better to do I was tempted to cry out, ‘ ‘ Drive on ! ’ ’ ; but my cry 
was of no avail. We did not move an inch. The driver, who 
knew no fear, accosted our strange acquaintance and bade him 
draw near. For no reason, save that I must have looked the 
most frightened, he chose me of all the passengers to molest. 
The big, black form approached and within a few inches of me 
rested his bulk on the side of the ear. 

Finally, in a state of desperation, I became insistent, and 
pleaded with the driver, who knew better than I that the 
stranger meant no harm. Another member of the party at 
length came to my assistance, and paid the ransom of a bit of 
candy ; for what was our accoster but a big, black bear. 

Charlotte Howard, 1929. 


FOREIGNER’S ENGLISH 


The peculiarities of the English language are difficult for 
everyone, but to a foreigner they must present an unending 
source of discouragement. 

I shall never forget the trials of our German maid in mas- 
tering our native tongue. She arrived direct from the Father- 
land, and for a month our house was converted into a region of 
sign language and baby talk. We became so used to speaking 
brokenly for her benefit that our own conversations were 
thoughtlessly carried on in the same manner. By the end of 
! hree weeks she was the only one among us who could be recog- 
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nized as a civilized human being and she owed her preservation 
to the fact that she could not talk. 

To do her justice, she learned English with remarkable 
rapidity. True, she insisted on picking “flours” for the table 
and ordered flower from the grocer more than once. Who can 
blame her if she still does not understand the difference between 
‘ ‘ right “ write ”, “ wright ’ ’, and ‘ ‘ rite ” ! At the time of one 
of the big national fights she could not imagine why the papers 
devoted so much space to the glorification of a “boxing match”, 
thinking that it was a package of those things one uses to light 
the gas. Her great difficulty is in suppressing a few ex- 
pressions which the ice man taught her and which will slip out 
if anything goes wrong at a party. She is to be congratulated 
however, for being able to “put it all over” the Swedish 
chauffeur. He has been in this country four times as long as 
she has, yet he still makes of every “ j ” a “ yay ’ ’ and inserts at 
least four “bans” in every sentence. 

Lois Barnes, 1929. 


VALLEY FORGE PARK 


This summer, in Pennsylvania, I visited Valley Forge Park, 
which I found beautiful and full of historical interest. The 
park contains four hundred and seventy-five acres of the original 
camping ground used during the memorable winter of 1777-78 
by George Washington and his army. The land is now the 
property of the state of Pennsylvania. 

The building that Washington used for his headquarters 
stands with two other buildings facing the picturesque Valley 
Creek. The old furniture is still there as well as the old-fash- 
ioned outside kitchen. The next house is of more recent date, 
but the third structure was probably used as a barn or stable in 
the time of Washington. Now it is filled with ancient maps and 
relics of the Revolution. Not far distant, at the head of the 
same street, is “Valley Forge Inn”. Within the original walls 
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(additions have recently been made) prisoners of war were ex- 
changed, and court-martials were executed. By the soldiers it 
was known as the “ bake-house”, and in it the old ovens still 
remain. 

Winding roads lead to the summit of Mt. Joy, the highest of 
the many hills in the park. From the observatory, a tall, steel 
structure at the top of the hill, an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding territory is obtained. The day on which I was there 
was clear and bright and the different shades of green in 
the leaves of the various trees scattered on the distant hillsides 
near the river were mixed with the softer green of the rolling 
land spread out below. To these shades were added the blue of 
the Schuykill river, the deeper blue of the sky, and the pure 
white of the clouds on the horizon. Such a peaceful effect was 
produced that it seemed impossible that these lands could ever 
have been as cold and bleak and dark and dreary as they were 
during the winter of 1777-78. 

From the roadside on Mt. Joy, small reproductions of the 
soldiers ’ huts can be seen. Tablets on the roads state that it was 
here or there that the Brigade of General Varnum encamped, or 
that the Volunteers from Vermont spent the winter, with other 
statements of the same sort. The left line of entrenchments, an 
old barn used as a hospital for the soldiers, an old fort, the camp 
school building, and other historically interesting places are 
viewed by visitors every year. 

The Memorial Chapel at Valley Forge is one of the greatest 
attractions of the park. It is aptly called “The American West- 
minster”. Here are memorials to the men and women who 
made our Republic. Beautiful stained-glass windows picture 
the story of the building of the Nation. Certain other windows 
form together an historical series excelling the greatest windows 
of all Europe. The crowning feature of the Chapel is the ‘ 1 Roof 
of the Republic”. Every state is represented by a panel 
bearing the arms of the state. Connected with the Chapel is the 
unique memorial of patriotism, the “Cloister of Colonies”, in 
which each of the colonies is commemorated by a bay. 
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To this Chapel, and, presumably, to the rest of the grounds, 
more than half a million people have made pilgrimages, in three 
years. The Chapel is the Shrine of the American People. More 
and more Americans will visit the Chapel and the park as the 
years go by. Thomas Brady has said, “No spot on earth — not 
the plains of Marathon, nor the passes of Sempach, nor the place 
of the Bastile, nor the dykes of Holland, nor the moors of Eng- 
land — is so sacred in the history of the struggle for human 
liberty as Valley Forge.” 

Mary Imbrie, 1929. 


A DESIRE 


Soft winds, an indigo sky with fluffy white clouds make a 
night for wishes and dreams. I’d choose the moon with its 
green pallor carved like a piece of Chinese jade. I’d place that 
exquisite golden disk in a setting of twinkling, sparkling stars. 
I would hang it on a silver chain and wear it round my throat. 
I’d dress in a satin gown cut from the milky way, and I’d slip 
up the shimmering path of the moon rays to dance with the 
immortals. 

Dorothy Morris, 1930. 


WHERE SILENCE REIGNS 


The spot where silence reigns seems to me to be a high 
mountain top on a summer night, when nothing disturbs the 
quiet but the wind rustling through the trees, and, every now 
and then, the chirp of an occasional cricket. 

How I love to sleep at night on a mountain top ! The air is 
so refreshing, and the quiet so restful after the hustle-bustle of 
the city with its crowds that never seem to sleep. The soft breeze 
is so cooling, the sky is such a wonderful roof, with its twinkling 
stars sparkling like diamonds on a dark blue background and 
with the moon easting its soft, silver glow all over the mountain. 
The soft ground makes such a comfortable mattress to lie on. 
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Here in this silent spot, one can find peace and a new joy in 
living, for there is something about a quiet night on a mountain 
top when one is all alone that makes one feel very close to God 
and gives one new life and new hope. 

Often, in the summer, a friend and I used to start from 
camp about half past four in the afternoon for a good two hours’ 
hike up to a mountain top. We reached the top about quarter 
before seven just in time to catch from our high perch the sun- 
set, which was a sight worth seeing. The whole mountain had 
over it a rosy glow, the houses in the distance caught the last, 
dying rays of the sun, and no matter how humble the village 
might be, it was transformed at this hour to a city of magic 
beauty. After cooking our supper, we were able to explore the 
mountain a bit before it became dark, and then, as the shadows 
kept getting blacker and blacker, we too became a part of the 
silent night. After a refreshing night’s rest we awoke with the 
birds, bright and early in the morning, and descended on our 
homeward way, feeling happier and more filled with the joy of 
life than we had felt for a long time. 

And so, if anyone feels weary of the world and tired of 
living, the best remedy I can give is to spend a night where he 
can find silence, and think by himself; the next morning he will 
awaken with a song in his heart and thankful to be living. It is 
the spell of the silent mountain top which makes him feel this 
way, for there is something about a remote place that makes life 
seem really worth while and not just an empty shell. 

I think there are times when we are tired and depressed 
and need to be alone, and at times like these the best thing to do 
is to spend the night on a mountain top where God is so easily 
found. 

Barbara Brooks, Special Senior. 


A LETTER TO HEAVEN 


Many years ago during the Christmas rush two cents were 
deposited on the counter before a tired New York Postmaster. 
He looked down to see a golden head and a pair of bright eyes 
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looking anxiously up at him. He viewed the little girl as he had 
viewed his other customers, and, as she did not speak, he said, 

“Well — ?” 

The child hesitated, then plucked up courage to answer his 
snappish question. 

“Please, sir, I should like a stamp to send a package to my 
little brother.” 

The Postmaster glanced at her bundle, which was of heavy 
brown paper loosely tied with twine and almost falling apart. 
As he reached over and took the package to see whether it was 
domestic or foreign, a queer look came into his eyes. He had 
handled many odd missives before, many addressed to Santa 
Claus, but never one like this. The address read : 

Harold Newton 
Heaven. 

The clerk paused. Thinking the postage she had given him 
was not sufficient, the child fumbled in her purse and finally 
produced two more pennies. 

“Please, sir, is this enough? It is all I have.” 

The clerk began to explain, but the child burst into tears. 

“It is for my little brother. He died last Thursday,” 

The tired man thought of his own darlings at home, espe- 
cially of his flaxen-haired daughter. His eyes grew dim. 

The child ’s lips quivered as she went on : 

“It is my very own. Can’t I give it to him? There are so 
many angels in Heaven, perhaps God will forget to give him 
anything. ’ ’ 

The child was now weeping bitterly. Her heart-breaking 
sobs touched the Postmaster. His own tears fell freely. As 
gently as he could he explained that there was no delivery to 
Heaven. 

A lady in black was looking on. Calling the child, she said, 
“Give the package to me, I will see that your brother gets it.” 

The kind lady’s assurance dried the tears of the despairing 
child. Eagerly she thrust the parcel into the lady’s hand. 
Then she began to dance with glee. She never once thought of 
how the lady would get the parcel to heaven. 
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After the child had gone, the lady drew aside the wrapper 
to find a white woolly lamb with a pink ribbon around his neck. 
Tenderly she laid the toy in a safe place, and all her life she kept 
it in memory of the most touching scene she had ever witnessed. 

Eileen Bagshaw, 1929. 


DAPHNE’S DIARY 


September 26th — Well, Diary, as “Babs” used to say “it’s 
simply too utterly, too, too, — !” Here we are back at school 
again and it does seem wonderful. The room is terribly cute, I 
think Dot and I are going to get along fine, although I do hope 
that we shall have an occasional argument because, when I am 
tired, there is nothing which makes me feel so good ; no, not even 
a hot bath. What? You want to know about the “ new girls”? 
Simply adorable; only you should not have reminded me ’cause 
now I’m going to leave you to go out and get acquainted with 
some more of them. 

October 12th — Things are moving so fast around here that 
I can scarcely find time to write to you. The first Saturday we 
had the usual Robin’s Hill picnic and the dance in the gym. Mr. 
Joy spoke at vespers on Sunday. He made me feel just like 
making this the nicest year yet. Let’s try real hard, Diary. Oh 
yes! I nearly forgot. We went to Concord and saw all the 
places of historical interest there. That is where American his- 
tory came in handy. Who knows? Some day I may thank 
Cicero for those orations which are the cause of my attending 
study hall this fortnightly. 

Miss Parsons returned for a short visit. It seemed so good 
to see her again. At morning assembly she told us about the 
athletics they used to have in the early years of the school. Of 
course it seemed terribly funny to most of the girls, but I could 
not help thinking that the members of the first graduating class 
were much more active than I am. Honestly, I feel so useless 
out there on the field, tripping over my hockey stick while the 
ball shoots right between my two feet which are always in the 
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way of everything else. I just wasn't built for action I guess, 
but that does not mean that I am not all excited about the big 
game. Cae and Kava have taken in their new members and so 
songs and shin guards are the mainsprings of our existence now. 
Speaking of athletics, Bob just sent Dot his latest trophy. I call 
that true devotion. If I ever win anything I will not change it 
for a Lindbergh medal, which is a silly thing to say ’cause in the 
first place I’ll never be able to win anything unless I get busy 
and lose a few pounds. That reminds me, Norcross Tea Room 
is open today! You know the girls in Miss Mudge’s home man- 
agement course take turns running it, and maybe it isn’t cute! 
Can you imagine candles, cozy little tables, darling menu cards, 
marvelous food and calories? lean! So long, Diary. 

November 30th — You’ll have to excuse it, Diary, if I am 
not very coherent. The Andover Dance is tomorrow night and 
the suspense of knowing what my “Blind” will be like is 
terrible. I gave my height without my French heels so that it’s 
no wonder I’m scared to death. I’ll simply die if he doesn’t 
come at least as high as my shoulder. I am wearing that faith- 
ful old blue number and Dot’s long pearls. Have been letting 
my hair grow but guess I ’ll have to have it cut to avoid queries 
as to what I am going to do with it. Dot just got out of the in- 
firmary in time to go to the dance. She caught cold from wear- 
ing water-wave combs to bed the night before she went to the 
game with Bob. Hope he appreciates it. Well, Diary, I’ve 
an essay to write. You know, after all, we do do something more 
than have a good time around here. As you will be at the 
printer’s most of the time until vacation I guess I’ll have to 
store up the news until I see you again. Goodbye — and Merry 
Christmas ! 
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FRIENDLY, LOYAL AND TRUE 


Tune: “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No More, No More” 
Composed and sung by the “New Girls” at the Robin’s 

Hill Picnic 


There was once a group of new girls 
Who came to Rogers Hall. 

They thought they knew an awful lot, 

But didn’t after all! 

They knew no one when they came to school ; 
They felt so sad and blue; 

But after they’d been there one day, 

They knew the girls and teachers too. 

They all went out for hockey 
Just bound to make the team ; 

They tried most awfully, awfully hard, 

But it surely is a scream ! 

They got an invitation 
To go to Robin’s Hill. 

It was an inspiration, 

And they got the grandest thrill. 

And then that group of new girls, 

They dressed themselves up fine, 

And started off all spic and span 
To climb, and climb, and CLIMB. 



FRIENDLY, LOYAL AND TRUE 

Oh, Mrs. Craven, here’s to you, 

Old girls and teachers too, 

We sing our praises and our thanks 
And Rogers here’s to you! 

And now it’s almost over; 

It’s almost time to go. 

We’ve had the bestest, mostest fun 
We want that you should know. 

We’ll try our very hardest 
To do our best for you ; 

We hope we’ll catch your spirit 
That is friendly, loyal and true. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OF ROGERS HALL 


Council — Fall Term 

President, Helen Moyer 
Secretary and Treasurer, Margaret Imbrie 


Councillors 


Catherine Bagshaw 
Shirley Coburn 
Barbara Damon 
Priscilla Dove 
Dorothy Hatch 
Betty Hodskins 


Barbara Hutchins 
Mary Imbrie 
Janet MacKay 
Gladys Murphy 
Shirley Shuttleworth 
Betty Frisbie 


Barbara Williams 


President of Cae 

Jane Teller 


President of Kava 

Margaret Ganson 
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AFTER ALL WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES IT MAKE ? 


“Well, I for one am not going to wear old clothes. You 
can’t make me think that they are going to throw us into the 
pool. Still, they might; one never can tell. I guess I’ll wear 
that awful looking old blue dress of mine just to be on the safe 
side. You know the one — and my ‘ brogues’. I’ll have to wear 
them because I don’t care much what happens to them. They’re 
so huge that they might drown me, but I guess I’ll take the 
chance. Jeanne, I can’t see why you want to go Cae. If I’m 
not Kava I’ll just die; that’s all. I’ve got to go to history now. 
Meet me after classes in the ‘gym’, won’t you?” At this, the 
breathless girl ran in the direction of her class room. 

That afternoon after school the two ‘ ‘ new girls ’ ’ met in the 
poolroom of the gymnasium with all the rest of the excited, jab- 
bering “new girls”. “Didn’t I tell you, Jeanne! The pool 
hasn’t any water in it. Get behind me ; Miss Breeden just read 
your name. Aren’t you excited? I’m just too thrilled! I 
think we’re in the Cae line, don’t you? I really don’t care 
which club I’m in as long as I can join one of them. Do you 
suppose they ’re killing those two girls who went up ? I’m next, 
Jeanne. Wish me luck!” 

The excited “new girl” fairly flew up the stairs, to find 
waiting her around the comer either a Cae or Kava greeting. 
Just as she had said, what difference did it make to which club 
she belonged, if she became a full-fledged Rogers Hall girl. 

M. L. 


Priscilla Dove 
Grace Dunlop 
Muriel Elzea 
Starr Fowler 
Betty Frisbie 
Mary Harper 
Amelia Jordan 
Olive Kimball 
Janet MacKay 


Cae 

New Girls 

Mary Jane Maxwell 
Catherine MacQuade 
Mary Louise Mercer 
Barbara Reynolds 
Beverly Reynolds 
Elizabeth Thorn 
Marjorie Willard 
Betty Willson 
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Jessie Archer 

Cae 

Old Girls 

Gladys Kleeman 

Catherine Bagshaw 

Rosemary Mehan 

Virginia Baker 

Marion Mills 

Martha Bray 

Harriet Qua 

Barbara Bryant 

Mary Reed 

Mary Burke 

Shirley Shuttleworth 

Nancy Burke 

Priscilla Spalding 

Katherine Clapp 

Janet Swan 

Ann Fenderson 

Virginia Swan 

Elizabeth Fisher 

Jane Teller 

Sally Foster 

Betty Terry 

Mollie Goodwin 

Margaret Wyman 

Constance Kelley 

Eileen Bagshaw 

Kava 

New Girls 

Margaret Leavenwortl 

Jean Bagshaw 

Doris Lent 

Barbara Brooks 

Emily Machold 

Elizabeth D’Arcy 

Marion Moore 

Rena Estabrooks 

Dorothy Morris 

Eleanor Harris 

Lucy Nye 

Elizabeth Hodskins 

Mary Sargent 

Barbara Hutchins 

Florence Schiffenhaus 

Elizabeth Andrew 

Old Girls 

Margaret Ganson 

Barbara Barker 

Marion Grant 

Betty Barnes 

Dorothy Hatch 

Lois Barnes 

Charlotte Howard 

Elizabeth Carver 

Margaret Imbrie 

Eleanor Chisholm 

Mary Imbrie 

Shirley Coburn 

Frances Johnson 

Mary Conger 

Alice Joy 

Barbara Damon 

Lucy Joy 

Mildred Damon 

Mary Marvin 
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Helen Moyer 
Gladys Murphy 
Kathryn Murphy 
Cathryn Phillips 


Betty Prescott 
Dorothy Sargent 
Barbara Williams 
Doris Wroncy 


THE PICNIC AT ROBIN’S HILL 


With light hearts and gay spirits the girls of Rogers Hall 
started Saturday morning, September twenty-ninth, for Robin’s 
Hill, the scene of the annual picnic given by the 1 1 old girls ’ ’ for 
the “new girls”. 

After an hour’s hilarious ride, everyone tumbled out of the 
special trolley and hiked up the hill. The journey on foot was 
just long enough to satisfy those who enjoyed climbing, while 
those whose minds were centered upon the more material side of 
the picnic did not find their enthusiasm dulled by too much 
exercise. 

From the time of reaching the appointed spot until lunch 
time the girls chatted, played bridge, climbed the tower, and 
bought stale candy and lukewarm pop at a little log cabin store, 
which did not for long remain undiscovered. 

What a lunch it was ! Hot dogs, olives, ginger ale, potato 
salad, bacon and tomato sandwiches, coffee, pickles, cookies, cakes 
and pies were consumed in a remarkably short time. 

After every one had eaten to her heart’s content, the new 
girls were asked to give stunts, which having been previously 
prepared, went off beautifully. Skits, charades, pantomimes, 
and best of all, a gay new song were immensely enjoyed by the 
applauding assembly. However, the audience was not to get 
away so easily, for as soon as the actresses had done their duty, 
they demanded entertainment from the “old girls”, who offered 
impromptu an amusing and rollicking song. 

The crowning event was an exciting game of hide and seek 
between the faculty and the girls. The faculty deserve a lot of 
credit, for it was fully half an hour before the students were able 
to discover their rendezvous. 
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All too soon it was time to go home. After the return walk 
and trolley ride, a happy, if somewhat exhausted, group of teach- 
ers and girls declared that they had had a ‘ ‘ peach of a time. ’ ’ 

B. B. 


THE “OLD GIRL’S” PARTY 

The first Saturday of the school year, September twenty- 
ninth, was celebrated by the annual party which the ‘ ‘ old girls ’ ’ 
give to the ‘ ‘ new girls ’ ’. 

Each “old girl” escorted a “‘new girl” to the gym, where 
the balcony was gaily decorated with the Cae colors, while the 
stage represented the Kava lion’s den. 

We found great talent in Rena Estabrooks, one of the “new 
girls”, who played for the occasion. At about the fifth dance 
all the Kavas met by the stage, and the Caes gathered under the 
balcony, each club to sing its songs, after which the whole school 
joined in the Rogers Hall song. 

Much too soon an insistent bell sent the participants of a 
very exciting evening to their rooms. 

R. M. 


MR. JOY OPENS VESPER SERVICE 

The first Vesper Service, held Sunday, September thirtieth, 
was instructive as well as pleasant, for our welcome guest and 
speaker was the Reverend Charles Rhynd Joy of All Souls 
Church. 

Mr. Joy based his talk on what he called a “Life Program”. 
He explained to us that we are now in our formative years, and 
he warned us that it is illogical to have ideals based on some 
petty act or circumstance, and to let ignorance poison the mind. 
Then he planned a program of life which should challenge the 
best in us. This was divided into four parts, each of which Mr. 
Joy discussed singly. 

First — Individuals without hate. 
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Hate has no place in onr hearts. "We must wipe out our 
prejudices and love our enemies. 

Second — Society without class. 

Society with class restrictions is not true society. We can- 
not always stay behind that sheltered wall of riches and pro- 
tection, nor can we always close out the ugliness of life. Poverty, 
misery, and the sorrows of life will make themselves known. To 
attain a society without class we must keep our hearts open to 
those who are less fortunate than we. 

Third — Nations without forts. 

In the old days of ignorance, cities felt the need of forts. 
Today, nations, taking the places of these small cities, should 
not feel the need of a protective wall. Until we can live to- 
gether as one brotherhood, the world cannot be safe. 

Fourth — Religion without sects. 

Mr. Joy brought out this point especially well by telling of 
a question asked by a certain child, “Why don’t the planets 
bump into each other?” The answer was that they are tied by 
the hand of God to the sun. 

At the present time the churches are occasionally battering 
one another; but when we rise to a higher atmosphere, the 
heights of God, and our lives become tied to one center, we shall 
not hit one another. 

At the conclusion of the plan, which was well illustrated by 
stories drawn from history, art and literature, Mr. Joy again 
reminded us that the fulfillment of such an ideal plan of fife 
would depend upon the development of the heart, which remains 
Man’s greatest undeveloped power. 

D. W. 


NORCROSS TEA ROOM 

“My dear, you just must try the new Rogers Hall tea room ! 
It is most attractive ! And such delicious food ! ’ ’ 

Having been advised thus, I decided to visit this much 
talked-of tea room, opened October fifth. Verily, my adviser 
had spoken the truth, for as I approached Norcross Tea House, 
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I was greeted by a charming hostess who ushered me into a dim 
candle-lit room, where tables for four, covered with dainty, 
white cloths, were cosily grouped. The menu offers many choices, 
and delectable food is served by the pretty waitresses dressed in 
little white aprons and caps. 

Upon inquiry I found the real purpose of this tea room is 
to give the girls in Advanced Home Management an opportunity 
to have actual tea-room experience. The helpers rotate from 
one position to another. There are a hostess, two waitresses, a 
cashier, and people in charge of the cakes, the ice creams, the 
sandwiches, and the beverages. The students taking this course 
are : Betty Barnes, Barbara Bryant, Marion Grant, Dorothy 
Hatch, Amelia Jordan, Constance Kelley, Dorothy Morris, 
Katherine Murphy, Katherine Phillips, and Doris Wroncy. 

I have only one adverse criticism of this clever tea-room — 
it is open only two days of the week. 

V. S. 


NORCROSS AND HOUSE PARTY 

On Saturday evening, October sixth, the “old girls” of Nor- 
cross and the House gave a party at Norcross for the “new 
girls”. There were ten tables of bridge, and after playing four 
hands the two highest at each table progressed. Attractive 
prizes were given to those whose final scores showed the ex- 
tremes of luck. Amelia Jordan was presented with a leather 
picture frame for high, while Betty Hodskins was awarded a 
cunning little feather fan for low. Ice cream and cake were 
served, and the girls chatted until the warning bell rang. 

D. W. 


CONCERT 

During Vespers, October seventh, we were entertained by 
Mr. William C. Heller and Mrs. Helen Barr. 

Sitting down to the piano Mr. Heller carried us away into 
other worlds of joy and sorrow. He wove fascinating dream 
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pictures with Czerworky’s “Prelude in C Minor’’, an “Old 
Fashioned Minuet” and the beautiful “Rondo Cappriccio” by 
Mendelssohn. 

Mrs. Barr then made her initial appearance of this year by 
singing “0 Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave Me”, by Handel. Fol- 
lowing this came the Aria “Salome”, Schumann’s “Widmung”, 
and the beautiful “Ein Ton”, a fascinating spinning song. 

Two more choice selections by Mr. Heller were very lovely, 
a Chopin Waltz and the delicate fluttery “Butterfly Etude”. 
Mrs. Barr came back with two last selections, “A Birthday” 
and the delightful and well beloved Negro spiritual, “Deep 
River”. Loath to let her go, we called for “Chloe”, a popular 
number, which she had sung over the radio, and which she 
charmingly and graciously repeated for us. As a final number 
she sang a delightful song, “The Fake Prophet.” 

We have the honor of counting Mrs. Barr among our num- 
ber, for she is a former Rogers Hall girl, and now teaches voice 
in the music department. Mr. Heller has been head of the 
Music Department for several years and we have the great good 
fortune of his weekly visits. 

The concert of these two artists was a joy and inspiration 
to us all, and we are looking forward with eager anticipation to 
another such opportunity. 

0. K. 


ROGERS HALL VERSUS HOLLYWOOD 

Who could believe that Rogers Hall could be transformed 
into Hollywood’s only rival, with cameras grinding in every 
conceivable setting and beautiful girls running hither and 
thither, bearing striking resemblance to Gloria Swanson and 
J oan Crawford of cinema fame. 

Everyone was more or less excited at the thought of being 
photographed, and the familiar questions, ‘ ‘ Is my nose shiny ? ’ ’, 
“Does my hair look all right?”, met with more respect than 
usual, because everyone wished a return judgment on her own 
appearance. 
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The first setting was in the dining room. No one could eat 
for fear the picture might be snapped without warning; it is 
common knowledge that one does not look one’s best when strug- 
gling with a mouthful of spaghetti. Mrs. Craven soon assured 
us, however, that we were not to be photographed until after 
luncheon. As each girl finished she settled back in her chair 
and put on her sweetest expression. We awaited developments. 
And what developments! No one had thought of a flashlight 
picture, and no one realized exactly what process flashlight pic- 
tures involve. The shock was so sudden and overwhelming that 
many a shriek intermingled with stifled groans, pierced the 
smoke as “the shot heard ’round the world” rang in every ear. 
The would-be Gloria Swansons and Joan Crawfords quite forgot 
their dignity and poise ; they jumped from their seats, and ran 
from the dining room. 

The next picture was taken in the music room where a half 
dozen girls were grouped around the piano while others danced. 
Then proceeding to the library where “Splinters” was distrib- 
uted, the “old girls” were deeply engrossed in devouring its 
pages when the next flash came. 

We were becoming more and more accustomed to the boom 
of the “camera” followed by a blinding glare of light, but still 
there were a few cries of alarm when another report disturbed 
the school room scene. 

Only the talented art students graced the next setting in the 
studio, and, immediately afterward the chemists in their pro- 
fessional looking smocks lent atmosphere for the laboratory 
scene. 

Then the cooking class assembled, and the domestic-looking 
house-wives-to-be were caught in the act of preparing a meal. 

The popular Norcross Tea Room was a most attractive set- 
ting, and the waitresses, hostess and patrons duly played their 
parts. 

Many views were taken of the school and campus, and the 
entire student body was photographed at hockey practice; the 
girls who were not playing were sitting on the side lines as 
spectators. 
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Aspirants to Glenna Collett’s crown were photographed 
teeing off the first hole at the Longmeadow Country Club, and 
the horseback riders fortunately galloped in just in time to do a 
Tom Mix before the lens. 

During the entire afternoon the cameras were in action. No 
one escaped being in at least one mob scene, and those who 
sighed and groaned because they disliked having their pictures 
taken mysteriously appeared in numerous proofs. 

This temporary transformation into another Hollywood 
was interesting enough and we are anxious to see ourselves in 
new catalogues, but we all came to the conclusion that we 
wouldn’t rob Gloria Swanson, Joan Crawford and the others of 
their fame. We delightedly returned to our books, but the day 
“on location” will remain long in our memory. 

K. M. 


MISS PARSONS’ RETURN TO ROGERS HALL 

On Tuesday, October ninth, we were pleasantly surprised to 
see again Miss Parsons’ familiar face. All the “old girls” 
clustered round her to welcome her back, and she had a few 
words of greeting for each one of us. The “new girls”, too, 
were anxious to see her, and were able to meet her later. 

At the opening exercises in the school-room Wednesday 
morning, Miss Parsons talked to us in a most interesting man- 
ner. She tapped the bell on the desk with familiar vigor, and 
it seemed very natural to see her standing there before us once 
more. She said she thought it would be nice if the “new girls” 
were told something about the history of athletics at Rogers 
Hall, as this is the time of year that we are beginning sports and 
are most interested in them. 

“When Rogers Hall was started, the capacity for athletics 
was very limited,” she began, “there was a fence across the 
back yard that cut off practically all of our present grounds in 
back, so that we had neither a hockey field nor tennis courts. The 
top floor of the old wing in the hall was used for a gymnasium 
until after 1898, when Miss Rogers died and her barn was made 
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over for use as a gymnasium. She left all her property to the 
school so that the ground that has been made into the garden, 
athletic field, and tennis courts was finally annexed to the school. 
Although the girls played basketball and other games, at that 
time their favorite sport was bicycling. They rode bicycles 
almost constantly. Miss Parsons then told some very amusing 
stories about experiences they had. “In 1912 our present beau- 
tiful gymnasium was built. Through the influence of the gym- 
nasium teacher, Miss Maude MacFarlane, it was fully equipped, 
and a stage and a fine swimming pool were included. In 1915 
the athletic clubs, Cae and Kava, were founded. They have 
proved of great value in the school life, and each girl is a proud 
member of one or the other. Before that time the only com- 
petition in athletics was with the Girls’ Latin School in Boston.” 

Miss Parsons closed by saying she wished that this year 
might be the most happy and successful Rogers Hall has yet 
had. She had to leave immediately, but we are looking forward 
to another visit from her soon. 

M. B. 


THE HARVARD-NORTH CAROLINA FOOTBALL 

GAME 

It was a dismal Saturday, October thirteenth, a most dis- 
couraging prospect for the group of eight enthusiasts who start- 
ed for the Harvard-North Carolina football game. 

On arriving at the North Station, everyone as a last resort, 
thought it best to divide into two groups and go to the movies. 
However, during the discussion of whether or not to take a taxi 
to the subway the weather cleared, so forth we went to Cam- 
bridge and the Harvard Stadium. Amid the cheering and yelling 
of the many rooters, Harvard led the North Carolinians astray, 
and the result was one sided, the score being 20-0. 

By hurrying we caught the five-fifteen, which brought us to 
Rogers Hall in time for dinner. Tired but happy we were 
proud of our Harvard. 


B. W. 
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MR. CLARKSON COWL 

Mr. Clarkson Cowl of New York, guest of Mrs. Craven, on 
Tuesday evening, the sixteenth of October, gave his opinion of 
the candidates for the presidential election. Mr. Cowl stated 
that, while he admired many things about Alfred E. Smith, he 
considered that this candidate for the presidency of the United 
States represented an organization that is not admirable. More- 
over, he believed that Smith has not “a world brain”, and would 
be incapable of tilling successfully the high office of President 
of the United States. Mr. Cowl remarked that Mr. Smith’s 
criticisms of the Republican Party, and of its accomplishments 
during the last seven and a half years have been destructive, 
while Mr. Hoover’s manner of thinking has been constructive. 
In conclusion the speaker said that it would be a pleasure to 
cast a vote for Herbert Hoover. 

Although the time is still distant when we, the students of 
Rogers Hall, may feel the thrill of citizenship that comes with 
the right to vote, we are brought to realize by such a talk as Mr. 
Cowl’s, what a great privilege is some day to be ours. 

L. B. 


BEVERLY NICHOLS 

On October the fifteenth, a small group of girls had the 
pleasure of hearing that distinguished young Englishman, 
Beverly Nichols, talk on London Life and Letters. Mr. Nichols 
discussed first the well known English novelists of our day, then 
the dramatists and the poets. As he has an acquaintance "with 
such famous personages as H. G. Wells, George Bernard Shaw, 
and John Drinkwater, he was able to tell us, in his charmingly 
original manner, many interesting as well as humorous facts con- 
cerning the different ways in which these great men are 
inspired. 

After the lecture we found to our delight that Mr. Nichols 
was willing to say a few words to us personally. He told us 
that had he observed our enthusiastic notetaking he would have 
“dried up”, which made us glad that our efforts were incon- 
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spieuous although we cannot believe that we could have shaken 
the confidence of so self-possessed a speaker. 

Before closing this account it is hut fair to warn all those 
concerned that now that we have heard Mr. Nichols, any person 
caught on the campus in the act of relating one of those over- 
taxed jokes about the Englishman’s lack of humor will be 
accused of committing a grave offense and forthwith placed 
under the ban of the Student Council. 

L. B. 


GERALDINE FARRAR 

As the opportunity of hearing Geraldine Farrar was of too 
much importance to neglect, on Monday evening, October the 
fifteenth, the entire school attended the concert given by this 
talented artist in George Washington Auditorium at Andover. 

Miss Farrar’s program consisted of four groups of songs, 
principally by Schubert and Schumann. Between the second 
and third groups, Mr. Claude Gonviere, her accompanist, en- 
tranced the audience with his skill as a pianist. 

Those of us who had heard Miss Farrar before, and those of 
us who became acquainted with her beautiful voice on this night 
for the first time, are awaiting another of her concerts. 

L. B. 


KATHERINE GORIN 

On Friday night, October nineteenth, Rogers Hall gathered 
in the gymnasium to hear a concert given by Miss Katherine 
Gorin. The girls, dressed in many bright-colored evening 
gowns, chattered restlessly while they eagerly awaited the com- 
ing of Miss Gorin, of whom they had caught just a glimpse at 
dinner. Her appearance on the stage was a signal for instant 
applause which gave way to absolute quiet as the charm of Miss 
Gorin’s playing penetrated the hall. 

Miss Gorin has a beautiful as well as powerful technique. 
She loves the thundering compositions of Rachmaninoff and 
plays them with thorough feeling and understanding, but best 
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of all is her interpretation of Schumann. The lovely, delicate 
composition, “Papillons”, so poignant in its quality, left Miss 
Gorin ’s audience quite dazzled with its hinted glimpses of fairies 
and hobgoblins. Perhaps the performance which brought 
forth the most applause was Miss Gorin’s own composition, 
“Presage”. This was a beautiful thing with singing passages 
followed by the roar of the bass in unexpected places. Hating 
to see so charming a concert artist leave, we begged a few en- 
cores, the last being a Chopin selection. 

The music students and all others who wished were 
graciously received by Miss Gorin in front of the stage. We 
cannot express our pleasure at having heard her play, and 
Rogers Hall sincerely hopes that Miss Gorin will come again. 

D. W. 


TEA GIVEN BY THE REV. MR. AND MRS. JOY 

Do you care to know just what you are like, and all the 
marvelous acts you are going to perform before the final sum- 
mons sounds for you? If so, you who missed it should have 
gone on Sunday afternoon, the twenty-first of October, to the 
tea given by the Reverend and Mrs. Joy. 

We all sat around the charming living room waiting 
anxiously, and a bit fearfully, for our fate. Why? I will tell 
you. 

Mr. Joy first “called the roll” by finding out from where 
we came and w'hat denomination we claim. Then our real thrill 
came. We sat upon a charmed lounge beside a charming lady 
and gazed upon the mirror of our tell-tale palms. What stories 
they revealed! What a gathering of geniuses-to-be and world- 
famous people, literary, musical and otherwise, strolled through 
that house during the afternoon! 

Inspired by our knowledge of the future and Mr. Joy’s 
jolly words, we partook of the most delicious little spicy cakes, 
rich chocolate with puffy mountains of whipped cream, crunchy 
nuts and candies, and of Mrs. Joy’s famous brownies which 
filled a special hitherto vacant spot. Then Miss Cooper, our 
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“Lady of the Fortunes”, regaled us with tales of poems and 
books and when the afternoon drew to a close we tore ourselves 
away from the friendly hospitality of our charming host and 
hostess, better in spirit and mind and I am sure, in the region 
of our tummies ! 


THE REPUBLICAN RALLY 

Lest the issues and events of the presidential campaign 
should be allowed to fade into the background during the daily 
rounds of Algebra and Latin, the school attended on October 
twenty-second, the Republican Rally held in Memorial Hall. 
With feelings of excitement and curiosity the girls entered the 
huge auditorium Avhich was soon crowded with some four 
thousand people. The appearance of the Stetson Shoe Company 
Band interrupted the examination of Hoover literature and pins 
that had been secured at the entrance. 

At the end of the exceptionally good concert lasting about a 
half hour, the speakers took their places on the stage and the 
meeting began. The presiding officer of the evening, Edgar B. 
Daugherty, was presented by the chairman in charge, Mrs. 
Florence E. Wright. He introduced the noted speakers of the 
evening; Representative Edith Nourse Rogers; Representative 
Franklyn Fort of New Jersey, secretary of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee; B. Loring Young, Republican Candidate for 
United States Senate; Joseph Scott of Los Angeles, and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Frank G. Allen of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Rogers spoke first. Her talk was especially interesting 
to the school because she is an alumna and member of the Board 
of Trustees of Rogers Hall. The other speeches, which dealt 
with the supreme qualifications of Herbert Hoover for the office 
of President, and the record of the Republican Party, were very 
inspiring. They drew a great deal of applause and even brought 
the audience to their feet at times. 

At the conclusion, it was agreed by all that the meeting had 
been not only informative but enjoyable. 


M. I. 
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A DEMOCRAT SPEAKS 

In order that our opinions concerning the Republican and 
Democratic nominees for president and the platforms of their 
respective parties might not be biased, Mrs. Craven engaged the 
Honorable James B. Casey to speak in the school room, on Octo- 
ber twenty -third. Air. Casey, a Democrat and former Mayor of 
Lowell, gave a very interesting talk upon the platform of his 
party; its standard-bearer, Alfred E. Smith; and the great 
issues of the campaign as a whole. We appreciated, also his fine 
tribute to Suffrage, which inspired us to a fuller realization of 
the responsibility citizenship will give us. At the close of the 
lecture, we felt we had heard something to think about, and the 
enthusiastic applause was evidence of our enjoyment. 

M. I. 


ANDOVER-YALE GAME 

On Saturday, October the twenty-seventh, a small group of 
girls went over to the Andover-Yale Freshman football game 
at Andover. Because of the cold though sunny day fur coats and 
gay colored robes were much in evidence. 

In spite of their gallant fight, the Andover team met defeat. 
The girls, however, called the afternoon a success as they trooped 
back to the bus accompanied by many Andover boys. D. W. 


“S. S. INCORPORATED” 

On Saturday, the twenty-seventh of October, a small group 
of girls attended the presentation of “S. S. Incorporated” at the 
Repertory Theatre of Boston. 

The play is an imaginative drama projected into the future. 
Not once during the performance was any means of transporta- 
tion other than aeroplane mentioned, while fashion, ever adapt- 
ing itself to convenience, was expressed solely in very beautiful 
and colorful aviation costumes. From an artistic standpoint, 
the production is worthy of high praise, while such an intensely 
absorbing plot would have sufficed to keep the attention of any 
audience from waverinsr. L. B. 
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THE HOME OP LOUISA ALCOTT 

Late in October the girls of Rogers Hall visited the home of 
Louisa Alcott, in Concord, Massachusetts. 

For about two miles, we walked up the main street of Con- 
cord till we came to a little, old, brown house surrounded by a 
picket fence. This was Louisa Alcott ’s home, 'where some rela- 
tives of the Alcotts, dressed in the costume of her time, took us 
about and showed us many points of interest. In front of the 
house are tw'o large oak trees under which Mrs. Alcott used to sit 
and knit. Behind, and a little to the left, is the School of Phil- 
osophy which was established by Mr. Alcott, and in which many 
notables gathered for important meetings. 

Going into the house, we first entered the hall; next, we 
went into the room on the left, which was Mr. Alcott ’s study 
furnished almost exactly as he left it, with his books, pictures, 
statues, and furniture. Then we went into May’s studio, which, 
to me, is the most interesting room in the house. Many of the 
pictures she painted are there as well as a bread board on which 
she carved, with a burnt iron, a picture of Rembrandt ; a cast of 
her hands and feet, which she modelled ; a picture of her mother ; 
paper dolls and dolls’ clothes made to sell. 

From there we entered the kitchen, a typical, old New Eng- 
land kitchen with a large coal-stove, a wooden sink with a pump 
at one side, shelves w T ith old dishes, and a door leading to the 
pump in the garden. 

With stairs leading down at the right, near the kitchen is 
the dining room in which the children gave their little plays and 
charades that we recall in “ Little Women”. Louisa’s bedroom 
is practically as she left it. On the walls is the original wall- 
paper, with a little blue border which she painted, and there are 
drawings covered with glass for preservation, on the walls. 

Just as every girl should read “Little Women”, I think 
every girl should visit Louisa Alcott ’s home. Lucy Nye. 


ANGNA ENTERS 

The unusual opportunity of seeing Angna Enters in her 
‘ ‘ Episodes ’ ’ was given us on Monday, the twenty-ninth of Octo- 
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ber, at Liberty Hall. Miss Enters’ program consisted of a series 
of compositions in dance form, in which she gave clever and 
sympathetic interpretations of characters ranging from a 
shepherd lad to a queen of Medieval times. She depicted the 
Madonna with a reverence which was increased by her exquisite 
simplicity. Perhaps the students of Rogers Hall found the 
humorous impersonation of a young girl going through various 
drills and exercises of a typical school Field Day, most enjoy- 
able, for certainly Miss Enters neglected no part of it from shoo- 
ing away the mosquitos to waving the flag. 

The presentation of a program such as that of Miss Enters 
must require not only the accomplishments of a finished dancer 
but a thorough knowledge and understanding of history and 
literature. Miss Enters is also to be congratulated on her at- 
tractive costumes of which she is the designer. 

L. B. 


HARVARD-LEHIGH GAME 
“ All the girls going to the Harvard-Lehigh game this after- 
noon wear woolen stockings and bring raincoats!” read the 
notice on the bulletin board, Saturday morning, November third, 
but not until later was this advice fully appreciated. The 
weather was cold, and though we hoped against hope, it did be- 
gin to sprinkle while we were sitting on the bleachers. 

The game itself was one sided, the field was slippery, and 
the stadium was only half filled, but a football game is always a 
football game, and we enjoyed this one. A few spectacular plays 
added interest, and as usual the bands were thrilling. After- 
wards we found the familiar yellow bus waiting near the ear- 
barn to take us through pouring rain to Rogers Hall. 

M. I. 


THE HALLOWE’EN PARTY 

The “old girls” had a Hallowe’en party for the “new 
girls” on Saturday evening, November third. We “old girls” 
were all very much excited as we had for some time been antici- 
pating this event. 
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The “new girls” dressed as children and the “old girls”, 
as boys. At seven-thirty every hoy met his partner in the Hall, 
and escorted her to the side door of the gym, where the guests 
were blindfolded and initiated around the swimming pool. 

After all the preliminary “spooking” was over, we went 
upstairs to the gym, artistically decorated in black or orange, 
with grotesque faces and figures shading the lights. There the 
orchestra was waiting. Some clever acts filled the intermission 
between dances. 

Apples, cider, and delicious frosted doughnuts were served 
during the evening. Not until a deserving committee had been 
heartily cheered did the best of Hallowe’en parties break up. 

A. F. 


MISS CHAPIN’S TALK ON CHINA 

The mere mention of China seems to suggest mystery, ro- 
mance and rare beauty. Interested as we are in the Far East, 
the opportunity of seeing pictures taken there by Miss Helen 
Chapin, the sister of Mrs. Craven, was a privilege. The views 
and Miss Chapin’s personal comments on each picture made us 
feel near to that far-distant land. 

Most of the scenes were of interesting spots of beauty in 
central China. There were views of long winding canals with 
sloping banks upon which small, low houses crouched, one on top 
of the other ; of primitive boats, with immense, red sails, crowded 
close to the shores of large cities; of old arched stone bridges 
spanning these sleepy canals. Buddhist temples and pagodas 
stretched their unique shapes majestically toward heaven, lend- 
ing a spirit of romance to this country so long untouched by 
western civilization. 

One of the most interesting features in Miss Chapin’s talk 
was her explanation of several paintings. They were represent- 
ative of the old Chinese art dating back to the dynasties of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. These pictures done on silk with 
water colors or ink, depicted various beliefs in Buddhist re- 
ligion and gave us an idea of the type of work done in old China. 

During the years of 1924-26 Miss Chapin was stationed in 
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the office of the American Consulate General at Shanghai. At 
present she is first assistant in the Department of Asiatic Art in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. She related many anecdotes, 
most of them based on her own very interesting experiences. 

F. S. 


THE STRAW VOTE 

The day previous to election we held a straw vote among 
the girls and faculty. Lined up in the library, we were checked 
off the list as we passed into Room F. There we could with the 
utmost secrecy cast our important vote for either Hoover or 
Smith. The next morning in assembly we clapped vigorously 
when the announcement was made that Hoover topped Smith 
with 85 votes to 12. M. B. 


FIRST MEETING OF THE FRENCH CLUB 
A tea in honor of Madame de Duras was given, on November 
ninth, by Miss Gerhard and the French Club. Madame de Duras 
read several French poems and in a delightful manner told how 
Christmas is kept in France. Songs were sung, after which 
refreshments were served. M. C. 


ANDOVER-EXETER FOOTBALL GAME 
November the tenth was just the right kind of day on 
which to don a good-looking new fur coat, fluff one’s hair from 
under a maroon or blue hat, and start for the Andover stadium 
to witness the football game with Exeter. And what a game! 
College teams could not have furnished more excitement. During 
the first half there was a bitter fight which failed to bring gain 
for either side. The bands made the intermission endurable by 
playing stirring songs and by forming letters in honor of both 
schools. At last, amid the cheers and whistles of an enthusiastic 
crowd, the two teams again rushed on the field to complete their 
greatest battle of the season. Although the predictions were 
30-0 in favor of Exeter, it was the Andover boys who were en- 
titled, by a score of 18-0, to join the snake dance of victory. 

L. B. 
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SERGEANT YORK 

Sergeant Alvin C. York delivered a very interesting ad- 
dress at the Lowell Auditorium on Armistice Day. Sergeant 
York described to an enthusiastic audience, several of his thrill- 
ing experiences in the war as well as the worthwhile work in 
which he is now engaged. In spite of the speaker’s modesty 
we were able to glimpse the deep gratitude which the mountain 
people of Tennessee owe to his unselfish efforts towards further- 
ing their means of education. We admire Sergeant York and 
are agreed that in his work he is paying a great tribute to the 
heroes of the World War. 

L. B. 


HOROWITZ CONCERT 

We had the pleasure of hearing Vladimir Horowitz on 
Thursday evening, November fifteenth, at the George Washing- 
ton Auditorium, Andover. 

The programme was arranged in six groups representing 
Mendelssohn, Scarlatti, Brahms, Chopin and Liszt, concluding 
with one made up of his own compositions. 

It was a pleasure, an inspiration, and an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to listen to such an accomplished pianist, and we can only 
repeat the praise musical critics have already given him. 

K. M. 


A CONCERT BY MR. HELLER AND MR. NICCOLI 

The recital at Rogers Hall by Alessandro Niccoli, violinist 
and William C. Heller, pianist, at the vesper hour, Sunday, 
October twenty-eighth, was to music lovers truly delightful. 

For several years Mr. Heller and Mr. Niccoli have given 
their concerts and taught at the school. Each concert draws in- 
creased enthusiasm from the students. 

Their program opened with three familiar numbers, 
“Seranita”, by Vieuxtemps, “Minuet”, by Porpora, and 
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“Liebeslied”, by Kreisler. Mr. Niccoli ’s rendition of these was 
greatly enjoyed, for he played with the expression of a real 
artist. 

Mr. Heller played a group of Chopin numbers; the Pre- 
ludes in C Major, A Major, and G Minor, and a dainty waltz. 
In contrast to the graceful three-fourths time, the powerful 
“Revolutionary Etude” followed. It is an intricate composi- 
tion and only such an artist as Mr. Heller could have interpreted 
it with such masterly technique. His tremendous climax was 
followed by a burst of enthusiastic applause. 

The last group, played by Mr. Niccoli with Mr. Heller 
accompanying, was introduced by Libisch’s “Russian Poem”. 
This was followed by “Czardas”, by Monti, Brahms-Kreisler’s 
beautiful “Waltz”, “Trasquita”, by Leber-Kreisler, and the 
‘ ‘ Old Refrain ’ ’ by Kreisler. The last two numbers were ‘ ‘ Tam- 
bourin”, by Tossec, and “Gypsy Dances” by Nachez. All these 
compositions were played with such musical skill that his audi- 
ence was left almost breathless with pleasure. 

We look forward to the time when we may hear Mr. Heller 
and Mr. Niccoli play to us again. 

M. B. 


THE COMMUNITY CHEST 

On November fourteenth Mr. Herman H. Brase, who has 
the chair of psychology at Lowell Normal School, talked about 
the Lowell Community Chest, to which we yearly contribute. 
Mr. Harold F. Howe, head of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of this city, who accompanied him, spoke briefly on the 
wonderful work of that association and of the Boys’ Club. Mr. 
Brase then outlined the courses followed by the different de- 
partments of the combined charity fund. We were deeply im- 
pressed by his description of the services of the visiting nurses 
and the aid derived from them. After these interesting speeches 
we felt it a pleasure, as well as a duty, to contribute to this very 
worth-while cause. 


A. F. 
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HOROWITZ CONCERT 

We had the pleasure of hearing Yladmir Horowitz, Thurs- 
day evening, November fifteenth, at the George Washington 
Auditorium, Andover. 

The programme was arranged in six groups representing 
Mendelssohn, Scarlatti, Brahms, Chopin and Liszt, concluding 
with one of Horowitz’s own compositions. 

It was a pleasure, an inspiration, and an exceptionable op- 
portunity to listen to such an accomplished pianist, and we can 
only repeat the praise the musical critics have already paid this 
delightful artist. 

K. M. 


THE HOCKEY LUNCHEON 

Could it be that the long awaited day of the hockey game 
had really arrived? Excitement and anticipation filled the air. 
Squeals of delight and joyous calls of welcome to returning 
alumnae echoed through the corridors. 

The dining room resembled a beautiful prism on which the 
sun played, reflecting shades of yellow, orange, blue and red. 
The Caes and Kavas gathered at opposite ends of the room — 
friendly enemies. School songs, catchy tunes with clever words 
were sung and deafening cheers rent the air. Everyone then 
sang “Rogers Hall the School We Love.” 

The prism was given another turn and the colors of yellow, 
orange, blue and red mingled riotously together as everyone took 
her place in the sunlighted dining room. 

Y. S. 


HOCKEY GAME 

Wild shrieks, cries of “Yea Kava!” and “Rah Cae!” 
pierced the air as the teams tore down the field. What a thrill- 
ing game ! The teams were evenly matched, hit to hit. The 
first goal was made by Kava, the second, too. This put more 
fighting spirit into the game and the Caes, with exciting plays, 
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made a goal. Another goal was made for Kava. At the end of 
the first half the score was three to one in Kava’s favor. During 
the second half only two goals were made, one for each team. 
Then the whistle! and cheers! The victory went to Kava with 
a close score of four to two. 

F. S. 


Kava 

Elizabeth Carver 
Charlotte Howard 
Barbara Damon 

Mildred Damon 

Margaret Ganson 
Shirley Coburn 
Jean Bagshaw 
Rena Estabrooks 
Cathryn Phillips 
Dorothy Sargent 
Mary Conger 


Center Forward 
Right Inside 
Left Inside 

Right Wing 

Left Wing 
Center Halfback 
Right Halfback 
Left Halfback 
Right Fullback 
Left Fullback 
Goal 


Cae 

Janet Swan 
Katherine Bagshaw 
Katherine Clapp 
[Virginia Swan 
| Jane Teller 
Molly Goodwin 
Constance Kelley 
Barbara Bryant 
Mary Reed 
Shirley Shuttleworth 
Janet MacKay 
Mary Jane Maxwell 


THE HOCKEY BANQUET 

One of the most thrilling events of the Hockey Day, Novem- 
ber seventeenth, was the formal banquet in the early evening. 
The teams were seated alternating Cae and Kava, around a table 
beautifully decorated with flowers and lion and bear favors. 
Mrs. Craven presided while Miss Breeden and Miss McEttrick, 
the coaches, had honor places. It was a very gay dinner party 
kept joyous by singing and laughter. The presentation of the 
hockey cup by Jane Teller, president of Cae, to Margaret Gan- 
son, president of Kava, was the featured event. The students 
sang to each member of both teams, to Mrs. Craven, to Miss 
MacMillan and others, and then several people responded to the 
song of “Stand Up”, with happy reminiscences and a joke or 
two. Each girl of both teams received a hockey charm and a 
corsage, besides much praise for the fine spirit shown in the 
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game. Many of the alumnae being present added greatly to the 
interest and enthusiasm of the evening. 

Immediately after the banquet movies of the former hockey 
games and other sports furnished a humorous climax to an ex- 
citing day. B. D. 


SCIENCE CLUB 

This year marks the organization of a Science Club at 
Rogers Hall. Those who have had one or more years of science 
or whose courses now include that subject are eligible for mem- 
bership. At the first meeting, held in the library on November 
fourteenth, Miss Currier explained the plans for this new 
organization. We are looking forward to becoming acquainted 
with the various developments in the world of science by means 
of moving pictures which will be presented under the auspices 
of the club. L. B. 


MRS. GILSON’S LECTURE 

Most of us felt that we needed no introduction to Mrs. 
Gilson when she came, on November nineteenth, to give her first 
current events lecture of this school year, for the old girls had 
had the opportunity of hearing her many times before and had 
already made the new girls acquainted with her reputation as a 
delightful speaker. 

Mrs. Gilson, returning from a stay in Russia, had arrived in 
this country just four days before coming to Rogers Hall. The 
“S. S. Berlin ” on which she sailed was one of the boats which 
helped to resue the survivors of the ill-fated liner, “Vestris” . 
The excitement of the event and the thrill and horror of the 
rescue were so vividly described by our speaker that each of us 
felt as though we had been a witness of the tragic scene. 

Interesting accounts of several of Mrs. Gilson’s personal ex- 
periences in Russia followed. She told of attending a Moscow 
court where an amusing case was being tried, of visiting a school 
in Georgia in the Caucasus Mountains, and the different palaces 
of the former Czars. She helped us all to a fuller realization 
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and understanding of the real Russia of today; the conditions 
existing there and its form of government. 

Time is constantly playing tricks upon us, an hour never 
passed so quickly as did that one that Sunday night. After- 
wards, all of us, new girls and old girls alike, hoped that the 
near future would bring us another lecture by Mrs. Gilson. 

M. I. 


THE TEMPEST 

On November twenty-fourth, a dozen would-be intellectuals 
boarded the train for Boston. With high expectant hopes they 
sped to see “The Tempest” at the Repertory Theatre. Having 
secured sufficient nourishment to sustain them during the per- 
formance, they entered just as the curtain rose. After stepping 
on each other’s toes, and thoughtlessly sitting on upturned seats, 
the twelve lovers of Shakespeare finally settled themselves to an 
afternoon of unusual entertainment. 

The play was in parts most amusing. Unusual skill was 
displayed in the stage settings and lighting effects. The costumes, 
designed and made by the members of the theatre staff in their 
own workshop, were most attractive. 

The play was under the personal direction of Henry Jewett. 
The role of Miranda was played by Edith Barrett, a very young 
and excellent actress, who, for two seasons was Walter Hamp- 
den’s leading lady. Although several of the actors were slightly 
disappointing, Miranda and Prospero were very pleasing. On 
the whole the performance was well executed, and the twelve 
theatre-goers returned well paid for sacrificing ( ?) their after- 
noon of leisure. 0. K. 


THE THREE ONE ACT PLAYS 

Three one act plays were presented by the dramatic classes 
under the direction of Mrs. Tapp, on Saturday evening, Novem- 
ber the twenty-fourth. The first was “Sire deMaletroit’s Door”, 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s story dramatized by Mary Richmond 
and presented by the Senior Dramatic Class. 
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The action of the play takes place in Burgundy, France, 
during the fifteenth century. The scenery was appropriately 
executed to represent the interior of a medieval castle, resplend- 
ent with stately candles and massive furniture characteristic of 
that period. Through a grilled gate of wrought iron could he 
seen the white altar of the chapel upon which fell rainbow 
colored lights from a decorative stained glass window made by 
the art students. 

The plot of the play was highly dramatic. It revolved about 
the niece of a cruel fanatic, who imagining that the honor of his 
house had been infringed upon, attempted to force the lady to 
marry a perfectly strange young man. The unhappy couple 
were given two hours in which to decide their fate. At the end 
of that time if they still refused to comply with the old man’s 
wishes, the gallant was to he hanged. Two hours, however, 
proved to be a long enough period in which to cultivate romance, 
for after the fair maiden had saved the hero from the sword of 
her uncle’s retainers, and after he had prevented her from hurl- 
ing herself from the window to an unavoidable death many feet 
below, in an unselfish effort to spare him, they discovered that 
they were in love. When Sire deMaletroit returned he finds 
that no persuasion of his was needed to bring about an immedi- 
ate marriage. 


The cast was: 

Sire deMaletroit Cathryn Phillips 

Blanche deMaletroit Catherine Bagshaw 

Denis deBeaslieu Mildred Damon 

A Priest Katherine Clapp 

Francois, a servant Lois Barnes 

Man at Arms Doris Wroncy 

Of a lighter nature was the comedy, “Rich Man, Poor 
Man”. The trials of a modern society girl in her attempt to 
run a “Thrift Shop”, were treated in a frivolous manner which 
provoked many laughs from the audience. Not until several 
strange characters had presented themselves with various pre- 
posterous demands, did Emma, the heroine, admit that she would 
prefer marriage to a career. 
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Those taking part were : 

Emma Barbara Bryant 

Peter Virginia Swan 

Kitty and Mrs. Haggerty Kathryn Murphy 

Jetta and Mrs. Smythe Doris Wroncy 

Mrs. Bonelli and a visiting nurse Marion Grant 

Mrs. MacPhairson Lois Barnes 

Largo Johnson Dorothy Sargent 

Tommy Browning Barbara Damon 


The third play “Voices”, by Hortense Flexman, had for its 
impressive background, the ruins of a church in Domremy dur- 
ing the World War. The spirit of Jeanne D’Arc returned, in 
answer to the prayer of a peasant girl. This time, however, the 
Maid bore a message of peace to the women of all nations. 

The characters were: 

The Spirit of Jeanne D’Arc Barbara Hutchins 

Y vonne Cathryn Phillips 

L. B. 


SECOND RECITAL BY MR. HELLER AND MR. NICCOLI 

Sunday afternoon, November the twenty-fifth, Mr. Heller 
and Mr. Niccoli gave one of their delightful concerts so looked 
forward to by Rogers Hall students. Part of the program was 
devoted to contrasting the old and the modern music, the re- 
maining numbers being by request. Such old favorites as 
Liszt’s “ Liebestraum ” and “The Old Refrain” by Kreisler 
were interpreted to our complete satisfaction. It is always with 
great pleasure that we hear a concert by Mr. Heller and Mr. 
Niccoli, and we sincerely hope that they will play soon again. 

D. W. 


THANKSGIVING HOLIDAY 

To the casual observer, Rogers Hall, on November the 
twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth, might have seemed deserted. 
This was not the case, however, as Mrs. Craven entertained, with 
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members of her family, a small group of the faculty and stu- 
dents whose homes were too far distant to allow them to leave 
school for the brief holiday. Complete leisure and the privilege 
of shopping, attending the theatre or movies and going for rides, 
made it possible for each one to enjoy herself. At two o’clock 
on Thursday we sat down to a banquet table, festive with 
flowers, to partake of a most delicious Thanksgiving dinner. It 
was such a delightful house-party that returning vacationists 
were met with just as enthusiastic accounts of good times as they 
themselves were able to give. 

L. B. 


THE YALE PUPPETEERS 

Three graduate students of Yale University, known as the 
Puppeteers, presented an interesting program at Rogers Hall 
on the evening of November the thirtieth. Charming puppets, 
cleverly and attractively attired, were skilfully put through 
several orchestral and vocal numbers and four short plays. Two 
of these plays were comedies, while the other two established the 
fact that puppets can successfully accomplish the semi-tragic. 
After the performance we were permitted to go behind the 
scenes to see for ourselves the complicated manner in which the 
tiny actors are manipulated. 

The Yale Puppeteers furnished us a delightfully amusing 
evening, and we are looking forward to another visit from them. 

L. B. 


THE ANDOVER DANCE 

A continuous murmur rose and swelled until it almost 
reached the pitch of an Indian war cry as the Andover Musical 
Clubs marched single file up the steps from the swimming pool 
to the balcony of the gym before the critical eye of the entire 
student body of Rogers Hall. They appeared very nonchalant 
as they marched along so that except for their evening dress one 
might have imagined that they were back on the Andover 
campus merely hurrying to a class. 
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The gym was attractively decorated with numerous school 
banners contrasting with a dark blue back-ground; at the far 
end of the hall, the most conspicuous, were the banners — Rogers 
Hall and Andover. 

After the concert, which everyone enjoyed, the girls were 
grouped on one side and the boys on the other. Those who knew T 
their partners weren’t quite so embarrassed walking over to 
claim them as the unacquainted. Finally, when each had been 
introduced to Mrs. Craven, the dance began. 

The music was good, and it wasn’t long until the intermis- 
sion when refreshments were served. From then on the time 
passed all too quickH until the last dance when hasty farewells 
were said and the boys were soon on their way back to Andover. 
This year, as in all years previous, we were glad to welcome An- 
dover to Rogers Hall. K. M. 


MR. GRANNIS’ TEA 

The entire student body attended a tea given by the Rev- 
erend Mr. Grannis at the Parish House of Saint Anne’s, on Sun- 
day evening, December third. We, together with other young 
people of the parish, assembled in the large living room where 
Mr. Heller played our favorite selections. Solos sung by prom- 
inent members of the choir were also greatly enjoyed. An in- 
formal supper of hot chocolate and sandwiches followed. All 
of us attended the evening service in the church, and after a 
pleasant evening, returned on a “special car.” 

M. I. 


MATHEMATICAL TEA 

Miss Dauchy was hostess at a tea given to the students of 
mathematics on December fifth. The cakes were uniquely frost- 
ed with the algebraic and geometric symbols so well known to 
those present. Pinocchio, Miss Dauchy ’s doll, provided great 
amusement by his antics. 


C. H. 
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MRS. GILSON’S SECOND LECTURE 

On the morning of December seventh, Mrs. Gilson came to 
us for the second visit this year. She spoke to us for one hour, 
telling about a country far from America, but one of very great 
interest — Russia. She answered several questions before she be- 
gan to describe in detail several of her many experiences there. 

* ‘ Business success for the Russian people is something quite 
different from success here as the object is not to make the busi- 
ness pay. Immediately after the Revolution people lived by ex- 
changing articles but later they began to pay for things with 
money. Everyone belongs to some union, such as the teachers’ 
union, the farmers’ union, the soldiers’ union. 

“In Russia there is much traveling because it is very inex- 
pensive. All who journey from place to place, no matter how 
far, carry a tea kettle so that each may make his own tea. Very 
few have lemons because they are too expensive. There is no 
luxury and no one is really comfortable. ’ ’ 

Mrs. Gilson then told us about the wheat fields and about 
the “hydro-electric plants that are being made in Russia because 
they have an abundant supply of coal which they have to trans- 
port. Russia at present is saying ‘We do not have enough 
machinery and we cannot make all the clothes the people de- 
mand.’ So for the next five years they are going to make 
machinery to make other things.” Mrs. Gilson stated that the 
Ipswich Stocking Manufacturing Company has sold all its 
machinery to Russia. 

Mrs. Gilson closed her talk with a description of the theatres 
saying that the government had taken them over for the purpose 
of explaining the revolution and of making the people see that 
their government is fair and just. She told us many interesting 
experiences she had had at different theatres. We are waiting 
anxiously for Mrs. Gilson to come to us again and to tell us 
much more about her journeys in far off lands. 


B. D. 
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MISS BARTELL 

The evening of December eighth, Miss Helen Bartell, in- 
structor at the Academy of Speech Arts, Boston, read to an 
appreciative audience a three-act comedy called “A Romantic 
Young Lady.” 

The scene of the play is laid in Madrid. The heroine, a 
very attractive, but secluded girl, ardently upholds the policy of 
equal rights and obligations for women. She is at heart, how- 
ever, feminine enough to be unable to resist reading a senti- 
mental novel by her favorite author, whom she secretly idolizes. 

In an unceremonious manner she becomes acquainted with a 
man in quest of a hat blown from his head by the ’wind. To re- 
cover it he climbs through a window into the room where she is 
resting. As a result of his intrusion she receives a letter of 
recommendation to the author whom the intruder knows and 
who, it seems, is in need of a new secretary. 

The next morning, armed with the note, she applies for the 
position, only to learn to her great mortification that the popular 
author is none other than the visitor of the previous night. 

She leaves his house in indignation, but evening finds him 
attempting to make another romantic entrance through her 
window. A heavy paper weight thrown by a family servant 
impedes his progress and forces him to the conventional method 
of making a call by the front door. 

With the aid of her thrice-married grandmother, the per- 
sistent suitor at length is able to persuade the heroine that while 
it may be nobler to live alone, it is much more amusing to be 
married. 

Miss Bartell exercised perfect control over her voice and 
created complete and charming personalities. At the conclusion 
of the play, Miss Bartell’s eager audience enthusiastically 
offered their congratulations. 


L. B. 
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REVEREND JOY SPEAKS AT ROGERS HALL 

Reverend Charles R. Joy of All Soul’s Church, Lowell, gave 
his second talk at Rogers Hall this year, on the afternoon of 
Sunday, December ninth. Mr. Joy spoke about the world’s need 
for leaders. He stated that only those who know how to follow 
can ever hope to lead, and that being a great leader does not de- 
pend merely upon one’s ability to arouse enthusiasm and to 
secure supporters. It is necessary to consecrate oneself to some 
course, to devote oneself to the fulfillment of a dream, as no 
leader was ever without a great ideal. 

Mr. Joy, who is always an inspiration to us, at this vesper 
service made us feel more than ever the great responsibility 
which is ours. He made us realize that we, who are privileged 
to attend Rogers Hall, will be expected to become leaders in the 
various communities to which we shall eventually return, and 
that it is for us to prepare for that time while we are here at 
school. L. B. 


CHRISTMAS REVELS AT ROGERS HALL 

On Saturday, December 16, before the students leave for 
the holiday vacation, Rogers Hall will be transformed into a 
baronial castle, and its inhabitants, in quaint medieval dress, 
will join in the Christmas revels. 

In the cheery hall the Lord and Lady greet the guests and 
a marshal seats them according to rank. Following the medieval 
custom, the Lord, with great pomp, crowns the Jester, Master of 
Ceremonies. During the feast “His Majesty” will entertain, 
assisted by carolers singing “Deck the Hall with Holly” and 
“Silent Night.” 

Following the banquet the Jester invites one and all to fol- 
low him to where more food and entertainment are waiting, and 
so the gay assembly, singing “0, Come All Ye Faithful”, pro- 
ceeds to an elaborately decked hall (the gymnasium). Before 
a massive table ornamented with seasonable delicacies sit the 
King and Queen, while the commoners and carolers are satis- 
fied with rude benches. 
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Joy and mirth reign. The Lord and Lady again welcome 
the guests and bid them make merry. An oriental dancer en- 
tertains the assemblage until, preceded by carolers singing the 
wassail song, the cooks delight eyes and palate as they present 
for inspection boars’ heads, peacocks, roast fowl, meat pasties, 
plum pudding, and barrels of M ine. 

Then comes a Nativity play in M'hich the shepherds and the 
Magi come to Morship the Christ Child, while an angel choir 
hovers near. 

Mirth again bursts forth as tumblers and acrobats go 
through amusing antics, and a mysterious dark-eyed gypsy girl 
rattles her tambourine and flings herself into a mad dance. 
Then two pretty country-folk perform a “Rustic Courtship 
Dance.” 

The carolers sing man}' familiar Christmas songs, conclud- 
ing with a delightful old French carol. While the fun is at its 
height, the Jester announces that dawn is breaking and wishes 
everyone a happy Christmas. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY 

On the evening of December nineteenth, the last night of 
school, 1928, the annual Christmas party for the children of the 
International Institute was held in the gym. Gay decorations 
added much to the holiday atmosphere, a huge Christmas tree 
being the center of attraction. Spread around its base and hid 
among the branches M’ere presents for each of the little children. 
Several entertaining acts afforded amusement, after which 
Santa, himself, presented the gifts. Ice cream M'as served and 
greatly appreciated by all. As the last feature, familiar carols 
were sung around the tree. The happy smiles on the children’s 
faces as they said good-night told us the party must have been 
a success. M. I. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME “SPLINTERS” 
ilrs. Underhill desires to correct a misconception which 
seems to prevail at Rogers Hall, as evidenced on page 45 in the 
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June issue of “Splinters”, She did not name the little maga- 
zine after any publication of any school in which she had taught, 
nor had she ever heard of any school magazine so named. The 
use of the name in that connection is entirely original with 
Rogers Hall. 

In the years before she came to Lowell, Mrs. Underhill had 
known well a small group of six girls who had formed, after 
they left school, a small club which they had named ‘ ‘ Splinters ’ 
The name appealed to Mrs. Underhill as rather an apt one for 
the new publication which the valiant school of thirty-nine was 
venturing to send out from its work-shop at Rogers Hall in 


1900. 


With the full approval of the little club, which felt itself 
honored by the suggestion, the magazine was christened 
“Splinters” and “Splinters” it has remained. 


The Alumnae editor desires to make a correction in the 
article that appeared on page 5 of the June issue of “Splinters”. 
The statement “Thus Student Government was introduced into 
Rogers Hall” should have read, “Thus Student Government 
was extended at Rogers Hall and its principles applied to the 
Day School.” 

For “Self Government” as it was first called was intro- 
duced into Rogers Hall in September, 1901, Its application was 
then confined to the government of the houses and each house 
had its separate officers. As early as 1905 a report of the 
Trustees’ Committee on the school especially commends the 
working of Student Government in the school. 




ALUIMNAE DEPARTMENT 


Miss Parsons sends her regards to all the alumnae and gives 
a brief outline of the plans for her trip early next year. “I am 
sailing with my sister Mary on the S. S. Transylvania, January 
thirtieth, from New York for a Mediterranean cruise. On this 
we shall visit Madeira, the Canaries, Spain, Morocco, Algiers, 
Greece, Constantinople, Palestine, Egypt, Italy. We plan to 
leave the boat at Villefranche to spend some time in France and 
to go to England in the spring. I hope to see Annie Dewey 
Mann in Cairo.” 

June 19th, Mary Page, ’27, was married to Mr. Philip 
Scribner Rand at Trinity Episcopal Church, Melrose, Mass. 

June 23rd, Mary Dorward, ’26, was married to Mr. John 
Robert Moore in the Unitarian Church, Petersham, Mass. 

June 23rd, Charlene Dean was married to Mr. Philip 
Howard Bartlett in Winchester, Mass. 
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June 23rd, Leslie Hylan, T4, was married to Mr. Abner 
Horace Hastings in Lowell. They will be at home after Septem- 
ber fifteenth, Ware Lane, Clifton, Mass. 

July 28th, Kathryn Howell, ’24, was married to Mr. James 
Cropsey Lott at her home in Perth Amboy, N. J. After Septem- 
ber first they will be at home at 501 West Seventh Street, Plain- 
field, N. J. 

August 11th, Barbara Allen, ’22, was married to Mr. 
Harold Stephen Goldsmith in the Evangelical Congregational 
Church, Barre, Mass. 

August 22nd, Helen Richardson was married to Mr. Sam 
B. Ricks in Shenandoah, la. 

August 27th, Elizabeth Campbell was married to Mr. 
Gordon Robert Kay in Grand Rapids, Mich. They will be at 
home after September fifteenth at 16 North Huron Street, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

September 6th, Grace Carmack, ’25, w r as married to Mr. 
John Alden Williamson in Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

September 14th, Hazel Hetherlin Platt was married to Mr. 
Felix Latz Lippman. They are at home at 505 University 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

September 29th, Eleanor Whittier, ’22, was married to Mr. 
Capen Abbott at the Yountakah Country Club, Nutley, N. J. 

September 29th, Jeannette Stronach was married to Mr. 
Charles B. Rice in Hartford, Connecticut, where they will make 
their home. 

October 6th, Sara Bartlett was married to Mr. Richard 
Chapin Paige in Grace Church, Oxford, Mass. They will live 
in Boston. 

October 16th, Faith Harrington, ’20, was married to Mr. 
Henry Tucker Cook in St. Martin’s Church, Providence, R. I. 

October 31st, Lovinia Porter, ’26, was married to Mr. Albert 
Simonds Bacon, Jr., at St. Peter’s Church, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
They will make their home at 10 Red Coach Inn, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 

November 3rd, Vera Owen was married to Lt. John Bailey 
Longstaff, U. S. N., in the historic Independent Christian Uni- 
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verbalist Church, Gloucester, Mass. They will make their home 
in New York until after Christmas. 

June 27th, a daughter, Gail Elinor, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert 0. Hewitt (Gertrude Pritzlaff, '17) in Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

July 4th, a daughter, Jean Landers, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Fritz Uhlenhaut (Anne Keith, ’18) in Waban, Mass. 

September 8th, a daughter, Jean Davis, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh L. Walker (Eleanor Davis, ’21) in Mystic, Conn. 

September 17th, twins, a son and daughter, were born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Neil McEachern, Jr. (Winifred Zaring, ’25) in 
Jacksonville, Fla. The boy is Neil Morris, 3rd, and the girl, 
Winifred Woodson. 

In October, a son, William Francis, Jr., was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. William F. Magee (Kathryn Jenkins, ’26). 

In August, Yera Owen announced her engagement to Lt. 
John Longstaff, U. S. N. Lt. Longstaff is flag lieutenant 
on the staff of the commander of the light cruiser division, No. 3, 
U. S. S. Richmond. He was graduated from the United States 
Naval academy in the class of 1920. He is a son of Rev. and 
Mrs. George Longstaff of Hansen, Neb. 

October 31st, Katharine Prichard, ’26, announced her en- 
gagement to Roger Sprague Haskell of Lynn, Mass. Katharine 
is with the Postar Furniture Co. of Lynn who make Colonial 
reproductions. She is acting both as Interior Decorator and 
selling agent. 

November 10th, Mary Benger, ’27, announced her engage- 
ment to Prescott Rowe Drowne of Newton Highlands at a 
luncheon at the Braeburn Country Club. After Christmas 
Mary expects to go south with her family. She plans to be 
married next year. Mr. Drowne was graduated from Phillips- 
Exeter Academy in 1923. 

Edith Nourse Rogers, ’99, has had a very busy summer and 
fall. She was chosen as one of the Congressional speakers to 
assist in Hoover’s campaign and made frequent addresses 
throughout New England and other states of the east. She 
presided at many Republican rallies in her own Congressional 
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district, the Fifth Massachusetts. Her constituents showed 
their appreciation of her invariable and impartial devotion to 
their interests by giving her a triumphant majority of sixteen 
thousand odd votes over her opponent. Edith will sit in the 
new Congress, a figure already nationally known and one who 
is well known to President Hoover. 

Mary Kellogg Sherrill, ’00, spent the summer as usual in 
Marshfield. “Miles has been invited to lecture at Harvard this 
year, as well as at Tech, so that we shall not stay at White 
Pickets as late as usual. We have been scouring the summer 
country side for flat stones and fence rails to be transformed in- 
to arbors and borders in what we hope will be a fool-proof 
garden !” 

The members of 1900 will wish to extend their deepest 
sympathy to Louie Ellingwood Swan, whose husband died in 
July after a brief illness. 

Rachel Jones Coffin, ’ll, has entered the Prince School of 
Boston to study salesmanship, buying, store management, etc. 
Her address is 5 Colliston Road, Brookline, Mass. Since only 
college graduates are accepted usually at the Prince School, 
Rachel may well feel proud of her admission. 

Dorothy Burns, ’15, spent the summer and early fall with 
her sister, Nancy Burns Brooks, in Cooke City, Mont. “We 
motored up and through a large part of the central portion of 
Montana. In August we drove down to Sheridan and spent 
some time at home, bringing some friends back with us from 
Wyoming. We have had a very busy summer fishing, going to 
picnics and entertaining numerous guests. This country is 
most interesting and very beautiful. I had the good luck to 
see a mountain sheep this summer for the first time. That is 
about the only wild animal native to this section which I had not 
seen in the open. My music still keeps me busy and along with 
the dancing there is not much time left. But I do manage to 
crowd in all kinds of interest and amusements as well.” 

Marcia Bartlett Denault, T6, was matron of honor at her 
sister Sara’s wedding in October. 
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Mary Weiser Barnitz, ’16, made her first trip abroad this 
summer. “Mother and I planned this trip years ago but some- 
thing always interfered. We are traveling through France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Belgium and England. 
I hope to see Miss Linthicum in Naples.” 

Margaret Wood, ’16, spent the summer as councillor in a 
girls’ camp. “I found myself in charge of the horseback riding, 
working with a captain from West Point. That meant riding at 
least three hours daily and over-night trips every Friday. This 
fall I recorded for physical examinations at B. S. P. E. for a 
few days and coached the War Canoe crew of Jackson College. 
I helped out in the Physical Education Department at Bradford 
Academy for a few weeks, taking the basketball coaching and 
tennis.” 

Mary Frances Ogden, T8, spent the summer at Beachwood, 
N. J. “It is located in the New Jersey Pines on Tom’s River. 
We have the benefit of the pine air, the good swimming and 
derive much pleasure from a little cruiser which we use on the 
river and Barnegat Bay. I had to give up my banking position 
because of illness and though I have regained my health grad- 
ually I have not returned to business.” 

Elizabeth Mann, ’21, was graduated October 22nd from the 
Nurses Training School of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in 
Boston. November 17th, Elizabeth sailed with her parents 
(Annie Dewey, ’95) to visit her brother William in Cairo. He 
is attached to our legation there as representative of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Edwena Munro, ’21, has spent the last three years in Cali- 
fornia because of her health. Her address is 897 California 
Street, Apt. 4, San Francisco. “I have tried many different 
occupations in the three glorious years I have been out here. I 
have been a stenographer, secretary, assistant nurse, saleslady, 
clerk and college student. I have also been an usher and that at 
the San Francisco Symphony Concerts. It’s interesting to read 
in ‘Splinters’ of the girls who have married, of their children, 
the places where they have traveled and the things they have 
done. I fairly eat all the news I come in contact with that has 
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to do with the friends I made at school and only wish there was 
more news coming my way!” 

At the wedding of Eleanor Whittier, ’22, her sister, Eliza- 
beth Whittier Lewis, T9, was matron of honor, one of the brides- 
maids was Margaret Durkee, ’21, and Elbe’s nieces, Edith and 
Sylvia Holmes, daughters of Edith Whittier Holmes, T4, were 
the flower girls. After a wedding trip to Ogunquit, Me., and 
Canada, the Abbotts will make their home in Narbarth, Pa. 
There were many of the old girls pr'esent at the wedding and at 
the reception which followed at the Yountakah Club of Nutley. 
Mr. Abbott is a graduate of Amherst College, ’26, and is a mem- 
ber of the Chi Psi Fraternity. He is connected with B. F. 
Weese & Co. of Philadelphia. 

Martha Sheppard White was one of the bridesmaids at 
Vera Owen’s wedding in November. 

Margaret Donaldson, ’23, is living in Detroit this winter. 
“I have an engagement as premiere danseuse at the new Fox 
moving picture theatre which opened about the middle of Sep- 
tember. It is the most responsible position I have had so far, 
and although I am sorry to leave New York, I am very happy 
to have this opportunity. While I enjoyed my courses in Short 
Story writing the two years I was at Columbia it is my dancing 
that I love the most. It has become the most important thing in 
my life. Of course in the beginning I didn’t realize how hard, 
tedious and disappointing it can be. Had I known I am afraid 
that I should have been too discouraged to continue. But I 
trust the hardest years are over. Connie Smith and I both 
started with the same teacher, a former partner of Pavlowa and 
when I could dance well enough I started to appear with him. 
I have danced in moving picture houses, vaudeville and even 
clubs. Some of it wasn’t so very pleasant, but it was all an 
experience and mostly great fun. I feel as if I am nearing the 
end of the grinding practice and study and I hope that after 
this winter everything will be as I have dreamed. The nicest 
part about Detroit to me is that it is so near Toledo and 
Margaret Lins Hilton. I have seen so little of her since her 
marriage and the arrival of her baby but I hope this winter will 
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bring us together again. Isabel Marvin King’s boys are about 
the finest of the newcomers ! As yet I haven ’t a permanent ad- 
dress in Detroit but letters sent to Gowanda, N. Y., will always 
reach me.” 

Constance Smith, ’23, spent the summer abroad with her 
sister. She saw Lisbeth Kroech in Munich and Julia Kroech 
Hotty in Switzerland. Both sisters are enjoying their life in 
Europe. In Paris Constance met frequently Julia Nye and 
Henrietta Page. 

Catherine Leonard, ’24, since her graduation from Smith 
has been working with the Children’s Aid Society of Brookline, 
Massachusetts. Her address is 272 Walnut Street, Brookline. 

Marjorie Wells, ’24, has entered the School of Dental and 
Oral Surgery at Columbia University. “I have had a position 
the past winter as assistant for an oral surgeon in New York 
and have become very much interested in dentistry. I believe 
there is a rapid increase in the dental hygiene phase of the 
health problem.” 

The class of 1925 extends its sympathy to Katherine Thayer 
who lost her father last April by a sudden attack of meningitis. 
Katherine spent the summer abroad with her aunt and uncle. 
“I expect to sail for home the last of October and shall arrive in 
DePere just in time to be a bridesmaid in Ruth Lenfesty’s wed- 
ding to Anson Mark, Jr. Florence Armstrong is also to be a 
bridesmaid and she is to visit me afterwards. The three of us 
are looking forward to being together again. I am delighted to 
think that Ruth is going to live in Hinsdale. They are going to 
buy a lovely old farm just outside the town and have it re- 
modelled. I hope to continue my course in Interior Decorating 
in the spring. My sister has taken a house in Miami for the 
winter and I expect to stay with her in January.” 

Carol Martin, ’25, was one of only eight students to be ad- 
mitted to “The Orchestris”, the new honor group in dancing at 
Wellesley College at the try-out in November. This group has 
been organized under the auspices of the hygiene department 
and the aim is to correlate dancing with other college interests. 
Wisconsin University initiated this innovation and since then a 
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number of similar groups have been formed in other colleges. 
At Wellesley the membership is open to all juniors, seniors and 
advanced students. 

Helen Melehers, ’25, is very much interested in journalism 
at Ann Arbor and may take another year in the university in- 
stead of graduating with her class next June. 

Lucy Prindle is at the training school for nurses of the 
Mountainside Hospital in Montclair, N. J. “I began my train- 
ing here February first and passed successfully all my exams 
after four months probation. I received my cap June first and 
am now a full fledged nurse. I am enjoying training immensely 
and do love this hospital.” 

Margaret Evans, ’26, wrote that she expected to visit Lillian 
Jones, ’25, in Boston during her vacation in August. “I have a 
new position in the bank, in the transit department, and as yet 
the work is so new that I feel rather dazed. I am certainly 
thankful for my secretarial training at Rogers Hall.” 

Doris Martin, ’26, is living in Beebe Hall at Wellesley until 
the new dormitory Stone-Davis Plall is completed early next 
year. “I spent two weeks in July helping Virginia Bishop in 
her darling new tea room, ‘Jinny’s Shak’ at Culver Lake, N. J. 
She has been extremely 'successful and it was heaps of fun for 
me there.” 

At Lovinia Porter’s wedding Claudia Phelps, ’23, and 
Margaret Shepard, ’26, were two of the bridesmaids. 

Hannah Powell, ’26, has found it necessary to change her 
college and has transferred her credits from Wheaton to 
Goucher. She has been admitted to Goucher as a junior in reg- 
ular standing. 

yirginia Bishop, ’27, closed her tea rooms at Culver Lake, 
October fourteenth, after a successful season of more than four 
months. “The management of ‘Jinny’s Shak’ has been a won- 
derful experience for me and I wouldn’t have missed it for the 
world. It was certainly hard work but when I look back the 
struggle was insignificant compared with the brightness of the 
future. Next year it will be necessary to enlarge and perhaps 
we shall add a dance floor. Several of the alumnte have been 
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here with their parents for dinner and it was pleasant to receive 
their praise of everything.” 

Lucille Marks, ’27, has entered Syracuse University. “I 
am entering as a Fine Arts Student, which means I shall major 
in music. I am hoping with my credits from the collegiate 
course at Rogers Hall to he admitted to the sophomore class. I 
spent most of the summer working in my father’s store so that 
my typewriting course at school proved very useful to me.” 

Dorothy Mignault, ’27, has received the unusual distinction 
of being asked to be one of the swimming assistants at Sullins 
College. This meant that she had to resign her office as presi- 
dent of the Athletic Association of the college. 

Eleanor Nye, ’27, spent part of the summer in Estes Park 
and visited Yellowstone Park on the return home. 

Jean Peterson, ’27, writes: “We started our kindergarten a 
week ago and have seventeen cute children. I am the assistant 
but not a real kindergarten teacher. I have entered Sandusky 
Business College and am taking shorthand and typewriting. I 
only wish I had taken full advantage of the course offered at 
school while I was there. Eulalia is very well and expects to 
move into her new house at Thanksgiving. They will live in 
Swarthmore, in a very attractive home. Little Peggy Jane and 
Claire are very sweet little nieces and receive a lot of attention 
from their three devoted aunts ! I saw Virginia Kern when she 
was returning to California after her trip East.” 

Mona Mehan, ‘27, received the blue ribbon for her horse- 
manship in a Riding Meet in November between Wheaton Col- 
lege and The House in the Pines School. 

Virginia Rogers, ’27, has been elected treasurer of the 
Sophomore Class at Wheaton College. She played on the 
Freshman Basketball team, won a position on the Sophomore 
Hockey team, plays the mandolin in the college orchestra, is 
secretary of the Dramatic Association and head of the Make-up 
Committee of this association. 

Gertrude Emmons, ’27, has entered the training school for 
nurses connected with the Walter Reed Memorial Hospital of 
Washington, D. C. 
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Eleanor Pratt, ’27, decided not to return to Wheaton Col- 
lege this fall but to start upon her art training. Accordingly, 
she has entered the Vesper George School of Design in Boston. 

The girls of 1928 entering college this fall are: at Smith, 
Marion Andrew, who is living in Gillett House, Constance 
Clough, who is in Capen House, Eleanor Goodyear in Talbot 
House and Margaret Murray in Albright House. Betty Poster 
has entered Simmons College and is taking the Home Economics 
Course. Elizabeth French and Frances MacBrayne are in Rad- 
cliff e College. Beth Hoffman and Barbara Smythe are at Welles- 
ley College and Barbara passed her examinations for entrance 
in the honor group of students. Anne Muessel is enrolled at 
Sarah Lawrence College in Bronxville, N. Y., as one of the stu- 
dents in the first class of this newly opened Junior College. 
Mariam Secor is at Boston University and Betty White is at 
Wheaton College. 

Marjorie Allis is continuing her dramatics training at the 
School of Speech Arts in Boston. Elaine Joseph is at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati for the same course, while Arlene Scott is 
at the Leland Powers School in Boston for similar training. 
Corinthia Earl is taking the training course at the Pierce Secre- 
tarial School in Boston ; Helen 0 ’Brien is at the Katherine Gibbs 
Secretarial School in Boston and is studying piano with Mr. 
Heller; Betty Russell is also taking the secretarial training at 
the Katharine Gibbs School. 

Sally Braman and Anne Phillips have been enabled to fill 
secretarial positions directly from their training in that depart- 
ment at Rogers Hall. Sally is a secretary in the office of the 
Yale Review in New Haven and Anne is private secretary for 
Rev. Fr. Baker, rector of Christ Church in New Haven. 

Arlene Emmons is taking the course at the Vesper George 
Art School in Boston Avhile Euphemia Ganson is at the Boston 
Museum Art School and Gertrude Lighton is taking art work at 
the University of Chicago. 

Polly Newell is the only member of 1928 to enter kinder- 
garten training and she is at the Wheelock School in Boston. 
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Catherine Runkle is assisting in the clinic for outdoor pa- 
tients at the Homeopathic Hospital in Boston. 

Esther Wyman is working in her father ’s law office in Man- 
chester, N. H. She is acting as a stenographer, is studying law 
and as soon as she is twenty-one will receive her commission as 
a notary public. 

Frances MacBrayne and Anne Muessel were among the 
fortunate ones to travel abroad last summer. 

Two more “granddaughters” entered school this fall, Mary 
Louise Mercer, daughter of Mary Whitner, ex- ’07, and Betty 
Willson, daughter of Lois Fonda, ex- ’07. The “sisters” are, 
Hope Adams (Marion, ’27), Lucy Nye (Eleanor, ’27), Mary 
Sargent (Dorothy, ’29). The “cousins” are, Eileen and Jean 
Bagshaw (Catherine, ’29), Mary Elizabeth Harper (Elizabeth 
Scott, ’18). Priscilla Dove is a niece of Elise Gardiner Hume. 

Miss Dorothy Graff is teaching history this year in a private 
day school in Louisville, Kentucky, and is assisting in the exec- 
utive work. Miss Graff’s address is the Cortlandt Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Miss Carol Mills has been appointed the Academic Head of 
the Girls Collegiate School of Glendora, California, to which she 
went as English teacher a year ago. Miss Dorothy Ball has be- 
come the gymnasium instructor in the same school. 
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Flowers for all occasions 


JOHN J. MOLONEY 

Florist 


Telephone 1181 


20 Prescott Street 
Lowell, Mass. 


COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 

* 


Jackson Street 


Lowell, Massachusetts 
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Robertson s Gift Shop 

"A GIFT FOR EVERY NEED" 


One of the most attractive Gift Shops any- 
where to be found. 

Glassware, Bookends, Candlesticks, Lamps, in 
fact, everything in the Gift Shop line. 


The Robertson Co. 

82 Prescott St. 

Complete Home Furnishers 
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Appleton National Bank 

174 CENTRAL STREET 


Commercial Banking Safe Deposit Vaults 

Capital $300,000 
Surplus and Profits $330,000 
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EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 


F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists” 

79 Merrimack St. Lowell, Mass. 19 John St. 



Kodaks 


Developing 
Printing 
Greeting Cards 

DONALDSON'S 
Camera and Art 
Shop 

" On the Sunny Side 
of Merrimack St.” 


Compliments 


HARPER METHOD SHOP 

JANE A. ALEXANDER 
Harper Graduate 

MARCELING PERMANENT WAVING 

WATER WAVING SCALP TREATMENT 

802 SUN BUILDING 
Phone 4945 
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PRINCE’S 

108 Merrimack St. 55 Middle St. 
Headquarters for 

Stationery, Fountain Pens, 
School Supplies 

VISIT OUR GIFT SHOP 


Our success is built on the 
hundreds of satisfied cus- 
tomers we are serving. We 
just know we can please 
you. 

Just Phone 2414 

BAY STATE 
DYE HOUSE 

40 PRESCOTT ST. 


M. STEINERT & SONS COMPANY 

STEINWAY HI A \T AO JEWETT 
STEINERT 1/\1NU/|0 W00DBURY 

RADIO SETS VICTROLAS DUO-ARTS 


130 MERRIMACK STREET LOWELL. MASS. 


L. C. PANTON & SON 


Painting Contractors 

WALL PAPER. PAINTS AND MOULDINGS 


191 East Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 


Tel. G9IS 
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W. J. HOARE 

DEPOT TAXICAB CO. 

Sea Food of All Kinds 

THORNDIKE STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. 

in its Season 

Fresh Fish, Oysters, 

TELEPHONE 32 

Clams, Lobsters, Etc. 
Tel. 863 461 Lawrence St. 

—OUR FISH MAN— 

Lowest Rates 

Ride with a Responsible Company 

R. W. MARKHAM. MANAGER 


“EDDIES” 

Cigars - Sodas - Candy - Groceries and Magazines 

E. A. and A. A. DESLANDES, Props. 

309 ROGERS STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. Telephone 1591-R 


For Novelties 

in Footwear 

SEE 

The Sample Shoe Store 

MR. SWARTZ 

24 Prescott Street 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

DAMON, INC. 

Barlow’s Market 

Dealers in 

MEAT, GROCERIES 

Wholesale & Retail 
Dealer in 

MILK and CREAM 

AND PROVISIONS 

Guy H. Richardson 

25 John Street 

1638 BRIDGE STREET 
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HOBSON & LAWLER CO. 

PLUMBING and HEATING 
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T oilet Articles and Perfumery 

The largest and most complete line in New England 

CONFECTIONERY 

Selected for its Superior Quality from the best specialty manufacturers 

in each line 

TRICE LIST SENT ON APPLICATION 

S. S. PIERCE CO. BOSTON and BROOKLINE 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 

FOR INFORMATION 

REGARDING SPECIAL COACHES OR CARS, 

CALL 3220 OR 3221 
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JAMES WHITTET 

CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 

19 PLEASANT STREET 


THE DILLON DYE WORKS 

FANCY DYERS 
and CLEANSERS 

TEL. 1780 

5 E. Merrimack Street 


Social 


Stationery 

With Your Monogram 
or Address 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

Dance Orders Invitations 

Latest Styles 

Moderate Prices 

T. A. WHELAN 

May we tend you a sample ? 

LOWELL’S 

57-61 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 

LEADING GROCER 
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“TO SPECIALIZE IS TO SUCCEED” 

WE SPECIALIZE IN ALL BRANCHES OF THE HAIRDRESSING 
PROFESSION AND GUARANTEE 
SERVICE and SATISFACTION 

THE McKEON SHOPPE 

TELEPHONE 1387 209-210 SUN BUILDING 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

C. B. COBURN CO. 

Established 1837 

63 MARKET ST., LOWELL 
88 MAIN ST., NASHUA, N.H. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 

Established 1815 


WORKS AT 

DIGHTON, MASS. 
BELLE, WEST VA. 


President 

WM. H. HAYWARD 


Treasurer 

EDW. M. JOHNSON 


Vice President 
JOS. A. BRYANT 
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We cannot make all the underwear , 
we therefore make the best 


For that chic and trim figure 
of the school girl nothing assists 
more than dMoyermaid %ayon 
‘ Underwear , made in all models 
and colors, of the highest grade 
and finest workmanship 


MADE ONLY BY 

WALTER W. MOYER 

EPHRATA, PA. 


SINCE 1901 

NEW YORK OFFICE 
93 Worth Street 
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Phone 4381 

FREDERICK E. MORRIS, D.M.D. 
DENTIST 

Old City Hall Bldg. 

226 Merrimack St. Lowell, Mass. 


Wright &Ditson 

Athletic Equipment, Clothing and 
Shoes, for all sports in which 
girls are interested. 

Tennis — Field Hockey — Golf — Lacrosse 
Archery — Volley Ball — Basket Ball 
Swimming — Skating — Hiking 

Girls’ School and Camp Dept, on 
our Second Floor 

Send for Catalogue 

344 Washington St - Boston 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


B. F. Keith’s 
Theatre 


Yellow Cab 
Company 

Telephone 7600 



Where You Love to Go 



THE UTMOST IN 

Photo Plays 


GOOD 

MUSIC 
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UNION 

NATIONAL BANK 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Capital $350,000 

Surplus and Profits 850,000 

$1,200,000 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


OFFICERS 


JOHN F. SAWYER, President 

WALTER L. PARKER, Vice President 
IVAN O. SMALL, Cashier 

ALBERT A. LUDWIG, Assistant Cashier 

PAUL H. HARTFORD, Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

FRANK S. BEAN, Merchant 
AUSTIN K. CHADWICK, 

President Lowell Five Cents Savings Bank 
FREDERIC C. CHURCH, Insurance 
FRANK HANCHETT, Lowell, Mass. 

FREDERICK P. MARBLE, Attorney at Law 
GEORGE C. McINTYRE, Manufacturer 
ALLAN D. PARKER, Manufacturer 
WALTER L. PARKER, Manufacturer 
ARTHUR G. POLLARD, Merchant 
HARRY G. POLLARD, Merchant 
JOHN F. SAWYER 

C. BROOKS STEVENS, Manufacturer 
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COMPLIMENTS OF 
A FRIEND 


COMPLIMENTS 




“ Your Education Is Not Complete 
* Till You Know What Gives Good Heat.” 

JEDDO-LEHIGH COAL 

IT HEATS YOUR SCHOOL 

E. A. WILSON CO. 


youth chooses BaCHRACH . . . 


ON PREP AND COLLEGE CAMPUSES 
WHERE VERVE AND IMAGINATION 
PREVAIL STUDENTS CHOOSE 
PORTRAITS MADE BY 


larfjrarfj 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF DISTINCTION 


Appleton National Bank Building 647 Boylston Street 

LOWELL BOSTON 
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PRINCE-COTTER CO. 

Designers and Makers of Fine Jewelry 
104 Merrimack St., - Lowell, Mass. 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH 

PRINCE -COTTER’S FINE STORE 


Diamonds 

Watches 

Pearls 

Decorated China 
Electric Lamps 
Pottery 
Ushers’ Gifts 


OUR SELECTIONS INCLUDE: 


Platinum Jewelry 
Gold Jewelry 
Gold Band Glassware 
Favors 

Ivory Ornaments 
Imported Novelties 
Bridesmaids’ Gifts 


Sterling Silver 
Silver Plated Ware 
Leather Goods 
Clocks 
Book Ends 
Club Rings 
Prize Trophies 


Visit Our Gift Department 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS 
MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET 

BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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CHOICE ORCHIDS GARDENIAS 

LILIES-OF -THE- VALLEY 


Colonial bouquets and special corsage 
bunches made to order 


Flowers delivered in any city at a few hours’ notice 

TELEPHONE 4400 


ROGERS HALL 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

On an elevation facing Fort Hill Park, which commands a view of the Concord 
River Valley and the mountains of New Hampshire 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 

Thorough Preparation for 
College Entrance Board Examinations 

GRADUATE COURSE OF TWO YEARS 

Homemaking and Secretarial Courses 

Unusually attractive equipment Six Buildings 


For Illustrated Catalogue Address 

MRS. EDITH CHAPIN CRAVEN 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Saturday 

Mornings! 

An Excellent Place To Meet 



AND 

327 WESTFORD STREET 


Come in and Enjoy Some of Our 
Many Special Selections to be had 
In our Tea Room 

and 

At our Fountain 

CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEAROOM 



EDITORIAL BOARD 


Edit or -in- Chief 
Lois Barnes 

Faculty Advisor 
Miss Catherine Leytze 

Alumnae Editor 
Miss Helen Hill 

Martha Bray 
Barbara Damon 
Ann Fenderson 
Charlotte Howard 
Margaret Imbrie 
Mary Imbrie 
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Olive Kimball 
Rosemary Mehan 
Kathryn Murphy 
Florence Schipfenhaus 
Virginia Swan 
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Dorothy Hatch 
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EDITORIAL 


As many of ns here at Rogers Hall have reached the age 
when our attendance at school is no longer legally required, we 
feel that we have a right to ask: “Why should we continue our 
education ? ’ ’ 

Members of our faculty, in their talks at morning assembly, 
have pointed out significant reasons why knowledge of the 
various subjects offered us is vitally important. They have in- 
spired us to work for that thrilling sensation which accompanies 
achievement. But whether we are destined to become artists, 
scientists, athletes, musicians, private secretaries, or — highest 
role of all — home-makers and mothers, it is partly to find out 
for what we are suited that we have come to Rogers Hall. It is 
possible that we arrived last fall with a road-map of our life 
work already drawn up only to find ourselves surrounded by 
scores of interesting possible careers of whose existence we were 
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scarcely aware. The old map lies in tatters and a new one is in 
the making. This supposition is, however, only a possibility, 
and under expert guidance we may be holding steadfastly to our 
intended course. But if we found that a change was inevitable, 
how fortunate we are to have discovered it before a time came 
when to turn back might have meant failure ! Whatever the 
case may be, Rogers Hall is our point of inspiration. It stands 
before us like a powerful magnet, attracting only that which 
is representative of our best selves and indicating the path 
which we are to follow. 


THE EASTER LILY 


Purest of lilies, celestial and white, 

Symbol of beauty, of love, and of light, 

Wrought by some hand from the whitest of wax, 
Pistil and stamens like thick, golden flax, 

Reaching toward heaven your fair, saintly face, 
Picture of loveliness, beauty, and grace: — 

Why are you filled with such beauty divine ? 

Why — but to symbolize God for all time ! 

Janet Swan. 


AN OLD MAN AND A YOUNG WOMAN 


They call me “Father”. I am not in any way connected 
with the church, but am just the caretaker at Flanders Field. 
I gave my youth to the war and now I am an old man; I care 
for those who have given more than I and I am peacefully happy 
and content. Perhaps some people imagine I am lonely, but 
here I can watch friends walk in and out of my life. 


AN OLD MAN AND A YOUNG WOMAN 
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The day that she first came was a lovely spring day when 
everything smelled of freshness. As she walked through the 
gate and passed my cottage I smiled as I looked up from tend- 
ing my flowers. She was dressed in mourning of pure white. 
I could not help noticing her graceful bearing like that of a 
goddess in ancient times ; I thought that perhaps Diana had come 
to pay me a visit. 

“Good morning, Father”, — she had the most beautiful and 
desirable thing in a woman, a low, musical voice, — “at the inn 
I was told I’d find you here. Will you he so kind as to direct 

me to Foster Connell’s ?” Her voice broke, a sob escaped, 

and her large, soft brown eyes filled with tears. 

“Certainly, certainly, my dear, but first pick a few flowers 
while I fetch a coat.” 

By the time I returned she had pulled herself together. I 
left her when we had reached the lonely grave, and, as I turned 
to get a glimpse of her before I went down the hill, saw her 
kneeling at the foot of the grave, looking up as if in prayer, 
while the soft folds of her white hat, hanging down, made her 
look like one of God’s nuns in heaven. 

She stayed a week in our village and all the people grew to 
love her. On the last day she came to say goodbye to me, and 
together we sipped lemonade in the garden. For the first time 
I saw her without her hat. Her hair, brown and wavy, was 
caught in a soft coil at the nape of her neck. Her complexion 
reminded me of a white rose with a delicate pink tinge. And 
her eyes ! Out of them her very soul seemed to gaze. Her nose 
was delicately chiseled and her mouth, even when she smiled, (she 
never laughed while she was with us, but somehow I knew her 
laugh would be like delightful music) was very wistful. 

“Goodby, Father”, said the beautifully modulated voice. 

“Au revoir, my child, and God bless you!” Ah, God, I 
felt the hate of hates that beautiful morning, for what right had 
man through war to rob such a woman of her love ! 

Gladys Kleeman. 
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ON RISING IN WINTER 


‘ ‘ Oh, Sleep, you have not been here long I know — 
Why, May, it can’t be seven, so dark’s the dawn 
It seems to me that not an hour (a yawn) 

Has passed since I’ve been here in bed, although 
Just see those drifts of newly fallen snow ! 

How chilly is my room this winter morn!” 

All hope of being an early riser is withdrawn 
And nodding, swift I back to dreamland go. 

Outside the frosty flakes are falling fast; 

Within ’tis still ; the girls are slumbering late. 
Distressed clocks the fleeting moments tell 
To no avail, until is heard at last 
(How cruel not a little while to wait!) 

The loud, persistent, clanging breakfast bell! 

Mary Imbrie. 


A SNOWFALL 


The village was hushed in sleep 
When stealthily creeping upon it came the snow; 
Down it fell, in large, feathery flakes 
Of star-like shape, 

Lazily, silently, covering every spot. 

It veiled all sights and muffled all sounds, 

So quickly did it whirl 
Down and down, 

Until it lay even and beautiful everywhere. 

Suddenly the downfall ceased; 

A pale moon looked out from behind a cloud 
And beamed down in silvery radiance upon 
A snow-crowned earth glistening 
In the moonlight, 

While twinkling stars kept their vigil in 
A sky of midnight-blue. Martha Bray. 
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WITHOUT THE LAW 


It was a war-time afternoon in 1917. In a small Louis 
XIY. drawing room somewhere in the east eighties of New York, 
two chairs were drawn up before a snapping fire, for outside the 
first flurry of November snow was powdering the city. A hand- 
some, smartly-dressed young woman was pouring tea, and before 
her, his back to the blaze, stood the former occupant of the other 
chair, a tall, good-looking man in khaki. 

“ Just one more, dear. ” His voice was coaxing. He leaned 
ever so slightly to her. 

She laughed and shook her head, “Still the same old tease.” 

“Please, just one, no one will see!” The voice was a little 
lower, a little nearer to his listener. 

“I can’t, you have had enough.” 

“But only two, what difference would just one more make, 
dear?” 

“You are insistent, and besides I asked you not to call ” 

“Only one dear!” 

“Jack, two are enough!” 

“Not for me!” 

“Jack!” 

‘ ‘ Two are wonderful, but three ! ”, -a deep sigh ex- 

pressed what three would he. 

“What would my husband say?” 

‘ ‘ He ’ll never know ! ’ ’ 

A playful smile lighted her eyes, “I tell him everything, 
and besides, he ’s awfully strict. ’ ’ 

“A man in his position would be, it’s his business just now, 
but he’ll forgive his best friend.” 

“No, two is the limit, Jack, for one ” 

“I leave tomorrow, dear. Maybe I’ll be sweating and bleed- 
ing over there.” His voice grew playfully tragic. “This is 
my last request, will you deny me just this once ? ’ ’ 

“Jack ” 
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“I may never need another. After it is all over what 
difference will this one make?” 

‘ ‘ Jack, please ! ’ ’ Her hand toyed nervously with the sugar 
tongs. 

‘ ‘ Come, dear. I won ’t ask again ! ’ ’ 

A smile played around her lips, her long lashes dropped. 
She, the Food Commissioner’s wife, leaned quickly toward him 
— and dropped one more lump of sugar into his cup of tea. 

Olive Kimball. 


SAMMY 


On a certain Sunday, in the Burns’ family pew, center aisle, 
fourth row back, sat Sammy. 

To any interested observer it was obvious that Sammy had 
on a new suit; it was also obvious that it was his first suit with 
long trousers. For the purpose of exhibiting them he had 
chosen the aisle seat. His legs jutted out into the aisle, not 
enough to be conspicuous, but just enough to be seen. His face 
was flushed with pride. 

Out of the corner of his eye, Sammy glanced across at his 
father, wondering how he crossed his legs to make them look so 
important and at ease. His mother sighed slightly, as she eyed 
her youthful son, remembering how difficult it had been for the 
last two years to resist his impatient appeals for long trousers. 

His older sister’s eyes twinkled merrily as she recalled the 
scene at breakfast that morning when Sammy had suggested 
nonchalantly, “Say, Maw, let’s walk to church this morning. 
It’s such a nice day.” His mother had professed surprise at 
such a suggestion from him, but his sister had winked knowing- 
ly at his father, easily divining the reason for his desire to walk. 

Sammy glanced across the church to see if Marjory, the 
little girl next door, was there. To his great satisfaction he 


SAMMY 
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saw her sitting demurely beside her mother, and immediately 
decided to walk out of church directly in front of her that she 
might notice his new elegance. 

Sammy successfully maintained his dignified air throughout 
the Sunday dinner. Afterwards he picked up the “St. Nicholas”, 
and sat reading in the winged chair with a stiff and rather 
desperate air until the various members of his family had gone 
upstairs for their Sunday afternoon naps. 

"When his sister happened to look out of her window a couple 
of hours later, she saw her recently debonair young brother 
playing “pirates” in the back yard in his old brown corduroy 
knickers and jersey. 

Virginia Swan. 


THE ROBIN’S MESSAGE 


In Winter all Dame Nature’s charms are dead, 
While waiting for bold March’s wakening hand, 
But in the Spring they live again, ’tis said, 

And scatter vernal beauty through the land. 
But we are unaware of this great boon, 

In tending to our petty cares and woes. 

We lose the finest things in life too soon, 

As time on her smooth path so swiftly goes. 

We fail to hear the robin as he sends 
His cheerful, prompting message from the soul 
Of Him above, who so unheeded lends 
Enchantment to this world of endless toil. 

Come, let us mark the Spring as it draws near, 
And thank the robin for his note of cheer. 


Charlotte Howard. 
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EARRINGS 


My desk has been cleared away to allow my arm plenty of 
freedom, my inkwell has been filled but recently, the lighting 
arrangement is excellent, and the temperature of the room is in 
accordance with my ideas of comfort. But I cannot write. In 
short, I am appalled at the seriousness of the subject which I 
have chosen. Perhaps, as you read the title your impression 
was one of extreme frivolity. If that is the case, it is merely 
because boarding school did not have the same effect upon you 
that it has had upon me. 

Before I left my home, four years ago, to be “finished” (it 
may relieve you to know that the process is as near completion 
as it can ever be) earrings never bothered me one way or an- 
other. However, four years of hearing people wonder which 
dress is most becoming with a certain pair of these ornaments, 
and of seeing sophisticated-looking earrings lose their meaning 
because the wrong kind of face is displayed between them, have 
been enough to make me quite fierce on the subject. Why does 
the ingenue feel herself at a disadvantage unless she is affecting 
a pair of earrings? Does she think they make her appear older 
and more worldly than she really is ? She is certainly mistaken. 
If anything can give a young girl an air of naivete, earrings can. 

There are only two types of women who look well in ear- 
rings. The dark, exotic woman is privileged to wear them. 
Hers should be made of metal, without jewels but heavily carved 
or, failing that, they should be black, black, but not quite so black 
as her hair. The woman with a skin of transparent pallor, 
chiselled features, light drab hair, and cold blue eyes should 
seldom be seen without crystal drops of water, frozen by their 
very nearness to her, dangling from her ears. Any attempt to 
wear earrings on the part of one who hovers somewhere between 
these two types, is merely pathetic. Why try ? 

My only excuse for interfering with the manner in which 
my contemporaries adorn themselves, is that I have a nasty 
disposition, and people with nasty dispositions usually manage 
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to make themselves disagreeable. It is difficult for me to re- 
strain myself when someone gleefully holds up a new pair of 
earrings for my approval. I feel like saying, ‘ ‘ Grow up grace- 
fully and then worry about growing old. ’ ’ But what good would 
it do me ? 

Lois Barnes. 


VAGABOND 


The road is white and dust}’, and it stretches on and on 
Beyond the mist of twilight, through the rise and set of sun ! 

There are gypsy eyes whose flashing brings the wanderlust to me, 
Makes me long to shake my shackles, fling my arms and cry, 
“I’m free!” 

For the open prairie calls me to be up and on my way, 

There’s a magic lure that thrills me in the scent of new-mown 
hay. 

And at night my eyes are lifted to a silent star-gemmed sky, 

In my lonely, sweet communion, who ’s more fortunate than I ? 

And my dreams are worth the dreaming, for no matter where I 
roam, 

The brown earth is my pillow, and the wide world is my home ! 

Catherine Bagshaw. 


A ROMANTIC ADVENTURE 


Terry Marlon, straightening his bow tie before the mirror 
took in at a glance his well-groomed person. Then with a look 
of boredom he threw into the waste-basket several invitations for 
debutante teas for that afternoon. He was sick and tired of 
going to such affairs ; he wanted adventure, the romantic ad- 
venture whose first card had been played to him the night before. 
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An hour later as he strolled out of the florist’s with a 
corsage of orchids daintily boxed and tied with lavender ribbon, 
he again thought over the affair. He had the operator to thank 
for giving him that wonderful wrong number. Terry smiled at 
the memory of the soft, musical “ Hello”, which had at once 
stimulated his gallantry. Could it be imagined that one of the 
Marlons of New York, Newport, and various other places would 
make an engagement with a young lady about whom he knew 
nothing whatever? Of course, she lived in the right section of 
Park Avenue, although he hadn’t met her at any parties. He 
didn ’t recall ever hearing her name, Alicia Browne. Lilting and 
gay, wasn ’t it ? Perhaps she was a sub-deb ; not yet implicated 
in social functions ; or had just returned from a long trip abroad. 
As Terry walked on he continued to make various speculations 
about her appearance, and her likes and dislikes. Thus 
absorbed he almost passed her apartment. No, there it was. 

The doorman opened the door and when Terry asked for 
Miss Browne this robust keeper of the immense domicile gave 
Mr. Marlon a quizzical, half -amused smile, and answered, 1 1 Sixth 
floor, number 109, please use the side stairs.” 

Our hero climbed the stairs, cursing modern apartments for 
being so high. To wonder why the elevator was not running 
never occurred to him in his state of ardent expectancy as he 
recalled her hesitating, rather fleeting, “Why, yes, I think 
tomorrow at four will be all right.” Would she really be as 
indefinite and intangible as she sounded? Before he realized it 
the six flights were below him. He rang the bell and waited. 
The door was opened by an immaculately attired maid who 
disappeared at his request for “Miss Browne.” Terry, placing 
his floral offering on the table, listlessly turned the pages of a 
magazine. 

Several minutes passed during which, oblivious of his 
surroundings, he remained standing. Then came a faint rustle 
of skirts, probably a tea gown. Charming ! He raised his eyes, 
saw a tall, broad woman dressed in black, of whom he asked, 
‘ 1 Miss Browne ? ’ ’ and waited as before. A low cough and then a 
soft, musical voice, “Yes, sir, did you want to see me?” 


A ROMANTIC ADVENTURE 
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“Miss Alicia Browne?” 

“Yes sir, I’m Alicia Browne, herself.” 

“Oh! I thought — !” gasped Terry and then stammered, 
‘ ‘ A-a-a bundle for you. ’ ’ 

He jerked out his hand and pointed to the box, then picked 
up his cane and walked out. (That green magazine was out of 
color, had in that setting). Impatiently Terry lit a cigarette, 
snapped the case closed, and most impolitely blew smoke in the 
doorman ’s face as he was helped out of the elevator. 

After all Terry did like to do things well, if only for a 
colored cook, hut — just the same his latest crush in the “Follies” 
would have appreciated the orchids. 

Florence Schiffenhaus. 


DIETING 


I weigh one hundred and ninety pounds and I am surround- 
ed by people who are thin and delight in their slenderness. 
They make my life miserable. I envy their attractive, slim 
figures and abhor hearing them boast about their minuteness. 

One person in particular always loves to talk about figures 
and remarks that I’d be cute if I’d only lose about eighty 
pounds. She rubs her hands down her hips, before the mirror, 
and tightens her dress, and looks at the result with satisfaction 
and approval. But when I begin to diet, she tells me a sad 
story about one of her friends who went into consumption from 
dieting. 

I was determined to lose a little weight. I cut down my 
meals to one-half helping of everything but rolls and butter. 
That week I lost one and a half pounds. I was amazed. But I 
lost in facial expression also. I had a sad look and deep circles 
about my eyes, my nose was drawn, my lips were colorless and 
drooped. Even the muscles of my chin began to sag. I was 
discouraged. 
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I took up eating again and how much better I felt! I 
gained eight pounds that week. My hips! Everything I eat 
lodges there. 

I looked at myself in the mirror one day and was thorough- 
ly disgusted. Exercising was the next best, safe thing to do. It 
was strenuous. Walking to classes instead of taking the ele- 
vator was too much for me. I read in the paper about over- 
doing, and so I cancelled exercising. 

My last resort was “MARMOLA. ” That was excellent. 
The hollows in my neck were sunken in so far that they looked 
like cups. But my friendly advisor told me that “MARMOLA” 
was like eating a tapeworm. I was terror stricken! I could 
imagine creepy animals crawling around in my stomach, looking 
for something to eat. I had been cutting down on my food a 
little so they might have been eating the walls of my stomach ! I 
could imagine them multiplying and growing bigger and bigger 
until they finally grew out of my mouth. I learned how to kill 
them and I did 1 hope. 

After trying all these recommended methods, I’ve lost 
nothing but my good disposition. I take consolation, however, 
in a recent article which stated that it is going to be fashionable 
to be fat. The next time my sympathetic friend tells me that 
I’m too fat, I’ll raise my eyebrows, and say significantly, “My 
dear, don ’t you knov r ? C ’est la mode ! ’ ’ 

Shirley Shuttleworth. 


“IF” 


If I could just a second Shakespeare be 

Then this assignment w r ould not seem so hard, 

For writing poems would come easily, 

And I could just compose them by the yard. 

There are so many things to write about — 

The earth, the sky, the beauty of the sea. 

Of youth and love and faith the praise I’d shout 
If I could just a second Shakespeare be. 

Emily Machold. 
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THE MATCH THAT LOST ITS HEAD 


Of course a match that loses its head when it is struck is no 
good and is thrown away in disgrace. Once there was a match 
which was so afraid of losing its head that it made itself very 
miserable. Whenever the box in which the match rested was 
opened, it would slip below the other matches, whispering, 
“Please go instead of me. I know I should only lose my head.” 
At last, beside it, there were only two other matches left. 

One day the box of matches was taken to a picnic — not, of 
course, that anyone thought that matches like picnics, but that it 
might light a fire over which to cook the lunch. After the children 
had gathered plenty of sticks, their father laid the fire, very 
carefully, for it was a very windy day, and then opened the box 
for a match. 

‘ ‘ Hullo ! There are only three matches left, ’ ’ said he. 

“Oh ! don’t try me. I know I shall be no good!” cried the 
nervous match, slipping away from his fingers so that he took 
one of the others. Sheltering it with his hat, he struck it. Up 
sprang the little flame, but “Pouf!” went the wind and blew it 
out. 

The children looked very grave as their father took out the 
next match, for if they could not light the fire, the lunch would 
be spoiled. He waited till the wind dropped, and then struck 
the match very carefully. Up it blazed. 

“Hurray!” cried the children. But at that very moment 
up rushed the wind again and out went the match. 

“This is our last chance,” said the father, and he took out 
the nervous match. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I’ll do my best, but I know I’ll lose 
my head!” it cried as he struck it. And sure enough, it did! 
As the head burst into flame, it fell off. 

‘ ‘ Oh ! ’ ’ cried the children in dismay, and then, ‘ ‘ Look ! 
Look!” they shouted. For the match’s head had fallen right 
into the midst of the paper, out of reach of the wind, and had 
lighted the fire as neatly as possible. 

“After all,” thought the match happily, as the fire began 
to bum brightly, “I did the job, though I did lose my head!” 

Eileen Bagshaw. 
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DAWN 


Sweet is the Night; moon-kist and memory-haunted — 

And so is the Noontime; strong and splendid — 

But Dawn is loveliness blended of health, keen hope, a fine 
delight in living — 

Out-rivaling the languor of the Night and the splendor of the 
Noon. Mart Jane Maxwell. 


A LATIN AMERICAN 


Every morning, about ten, if you are in our kitchen you 
will hear the slam of the back gate, then a light, swift step on the 
porch. A figure pauses a moment in the doorway and loftily 
surveys the two dogs. The man is young, scarcely twenty, born 
of Italian parents, and beautifully built. Covering his slender 
body are blue trousers, a white shirt and a blue sweater; he 
scorns the conventional shirt sleeves and shabby trousers of his 
fellow workmen. His black hair, thick and curly, grows on a 
well-shaped head. His olive skin and slightly aquiline nose be- 
speak his Latin origin. The most remarkable feature about him 
is his large black eyes seemingly centerless under lowered lids. 
The youth looks sullen, as though he were performing a detested 
duty. 

He deposits his burden, arches his back, tosses his head like 
a spirited colt, and quickly strides from the kitchen with an air 
usually shown only by those of high birth. 

I cannot help thinking that fate would have been kinder to 
this boy had he lived in mediaeval Florence instead of twentieth 
century America. I can picture him as a young gallant pursu- 
ing the arts like his fellow-men, or fighting, perhaps, taking life 
more or less as it came, loving luxury and beauty. 

I see him on the corner of the street with a group of his com- 
rades at carnival time, singing a soft, sweet love song of old Italy 
with a twang of the up-to-date. 

This picturesque, romantic person is our iceman. 

Mart Harper. 
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REVELATION 


Dusk — and the shadows fell 

Mingling with doubt to tell 
The same old story as of yore — 

That men are fickle, life’s a bore! 

Night — and the shadows deepen 

To prove to me that I am beaten : 

I only laugh and sing aloud, 

Throw back niv head — I am so proud! 

Dawn — and a light so bright 

I scarce remember when ’twas night ! 

A sky above — eternal blue — 

God’s very proof, my dear, 

Are you ! Kathryn Murphy. 


WHEN THE LADY SAT DOWN 


Conspicuous among the crowd that filled the large stadium 
was a corpulent woman, who if not young in years was young in 
spirit. Her companion, a small, middle-aged man, wore an ex- 
pression of silent suffering. He may have been trying to give 
the impression that he was not responsible for the presence of 
the lady, but if that was the case, he failed miserably, because 
she clung relentlessly to his arm nearly dragging him to his feet 
every time she herself rose. 

“ Oh ! Mr. Colton, look at that ! ’ ’ she exclaimed loudly. 
“Did you ever see a more beautiful run?” 

“Pretty,” replied Mr. Colton without the least enthusiasm. 

“You know, I think football is terribly thrilling, don’t you? 
But then, of course, you must, because you used to play yourself. 
Did you not? Now don’t deny it. I heard you were wonder- 
fill.” She gushed loudly enough for everyone to hear. 

“Indeed, no, Mrs. Hamilton.” 
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“You’re so modest. Oh! There he goes again,” she cried, 
jumping up. “You know, Mr. Colton, I cannot restrain myself. 
I feel positively girlish. I hope you do not think I am attract- 
ing too much attention.” 

“Impossible!” answered Mr. Colton, growing a little bit 
smaller. 

‘ ‘ Down in front ! ’ ’ demanded a voice from the rear. 

“I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed a game so much. Do 
you ? ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Down in front ! ’ ’ persisted the voice. 

“Why, Mr. Colton, did you sneeze? I do hope you’re not 
taking cold.” 

“Shay,” came the voice of one slightly inebriated, “Will 
every woman over forty please stand up?” 

“Why, how selfish I’ve been Mr. Colton. Here, I’ll sit 
down and you take part of the robe. ’ ’ Lois Barnes. 


THE DANCER 


Night is a dancer, 

Spanish and gay, 

Lightly she glides 
Along the way, 

With stars as spangles 
On her black shawl, 

And a tambourine moon 
Held high over all. 

Rosemary Mehan. 


AN INTERESTING VISIT 


Hotel George, Winchester, England, November 26, 1928. 

My Dear Splinters : 

You can’t imagine what an interesting visit this has been. 
I’ve just been going from one place to another incessantly, and 
when I leave tomorrow I shall feel that I haven ’t missed a thing. 


AN INTERESTING VISIT 
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Every time I turn around I see new things, odd English people 
and English customs. Yesterday, as I wanted to buy a green 
hat, I rode in a “ tram ’ ’ until I came to a part of the town that 
looked as though it might have nice shops. I went into one, and 
in a moment saw a sign: “Maids’ Department”, beyond which 
was a counter covered with hats. I had no sooner begun to look 
around than a clerk came to wait on me. Well, I thought I 
never should get out of the store, because the clerk was so in- 
sistent that I buy a very unbecoming hat. Sad to say, English 
clerks, without exception, seem to be like this one. 

Sunday evening, when I went out to mail a letter in a 
“pillar box,” an object a few feet high somewhat resembling a 
hydrant, I noticed that the store windows were covered with 
metal screens, and that the doors of some houses were covered on 
the outside with curtains. These coverings looked strange to 
me, an American. 

One day I went to see the hall of Winchester Castle. All 
that remains of William the Conqueror’s Castle is this hall 
which is mammoth in size, with massive stone pillars, and a high 
roof of oaken timbers. At one end is a huge disc well-known as 
King Arthur’s Round Table. It is seventy feet in circumference 
and seats twenty-four knights. I was indeed thrilled to see that. 

From there I went to the west gate of the old city wall, which 
is all that is left of the ancient ramparts. There are steps on 
one side, which one climbs to reach a small room made into more 
or less of a museum. The armor of the famous kings and 
knights, the city coffer, and other objects of interest are there. 
In the walls are holes through which people used to shoot arrows. 

From the west gate I walked to Winchester College, a place 
very interesting to see in contrast with our colleges. A most 
unusual feature is the dining room, where are several very long 
wooden tables with long benches beside them. These tables 
were made in 1300 and have been used in the school ever since. 
Between a group of buildings outside are some beautiful cloisters 
just recently built as a war memorial and adjoining the cloisters 
is a charming little chapel, the inside of which is entirely of oak. 
Beyond these buildings is a large cricket field. The boys in the 
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school call themselves “ Wickhamites” after their founder, 
Wickham. 

Perhaps the greatest thing Winchester has to boast of is its 
cathedral, one of the most gorgeous in England. It is the 
longest and has the finest chantries. The choir stalls, exquis- 
itely carved by monks, the finest in the kingdom, are separated 
from the nave by an oaken screen. The reredos is truly the 
most beautiful I have ever seen. In this cathedral, in groups 
about the interior of the church, are a great many very old tombs 
including that of Canute, with figures of the dead carved on the 
tops of them. At the left as one enters the church, is Jane 
Austen’s tomb, above which, in 1900, a memorial window was 
placed, while a beautifully inscribed bronze tablet is below the 
window. The interior of the cathedral displays a great many 
types of architecture, but the exterior is not so beautiful as the 
interior because of the original three towers, one fell, injuring 
a little the appearance of the cathedral. One can walk right 
under the flying buttresses on the sides of the cathedral. At the 
north entrance is an enormous iron grill-work door, which is 
very heavy. This is the oldest door of its kind in England. 

I do hope I haven’t bored you, Splinters, with my unexcit- 
ing descriptions, but rather that some of my experiences have 
interested you. Of course I can’t make them seem so real and 
so wonderful as they are, but I’ve enjoyed everything here so 
much that I just have to tell all my friends about my good times. 

Affectionately yours, 


Martha Bray. 
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RICHARD KEAN 

On Friday evening, January eleventh, we had the extraor- 
dinary pleasure of hearing the talented British actor, Richard 
Kean, in a costume recital. He played before a large audience 
which every moment marveled at his remarkable ability to in- 
terpret the spirit and action of diverse well-known characters, 
several of whom were chosen from the greatest personalities 
in English literature. The audience thrilled anew at 
each successive rendition. With lightning rapidity Mr. Kean 
changed from one impersonation to another. One moment he 
was himself ; a few moments for make-up and he was an entirely 
new character; then he was himself again. His striking cos- 
tumes made a great impression and his charming stage manner 
captured the hearts of all. 

Mr. Kean is a direct descendant of the famous Edmund 
Kean. In his youth he was a personal friend of Sir Henry Irving 
and often played on the stage with him. Of all the many, many 
audiences who have heard Mr. Kean, I am sure none have en- 
joyed or appreciated the privilege more than the one which 
gathered in the Rogers Hall gym. Program : 

PART I. — Hamlet, Richard III., Cardinal Wolsey, Shylock. 

PART II. — Alfred Jingle, Uriah Heep, Gunga Din, as a 
Cockney soldier would tell it, Svengali from Trilby, Peter the 
Miser. 

M. I. 


JANUARY THE TWELFTH 

Our initial trip to Boston, for the winter term, was made 
worth-while by the excellent performance of “Marco Millions’ ’ 
produced by the Theatre Guild of New York. This drama, an 
extravaganza in eleven scenes, was written by our foremost 
American playwright, Eugene O’Neill. 

The greater part of the play takes place at the court of 
Kublai Khan, in Cathay. It is there that the romantic young 
Venetian, Marco Polo, changes as he grows older into a selfish, 
mercenary braggart. To this bumptious egoist is given the love 
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of the beautiful Princess Kukaehin, granddaughter of Kublai 
Khan. His failure to appreciate her unselfish devotion brings 
about her tragic death. 

In spite of its ancient setting the piece is full of satire at 
the expense of the modern American business man. The old 
Kublai Khan gives vent to philosophical views on love and life. 
All of these round out the play and add an ultra-modern charm. 
“Marco Millions” was finished in every detail, and we still feel 
a thrill of pleasure at having seen it. 

F. S. 


MRS. STEVENS’ TEA 

The first Saturday of the winter term will always be remem- 
bered as the occasion of the tea given by Mrs. Brooks Stevens. The 
girls found awaiting them at the car-stop at Tewksbury a 
genuine hay wagon into which they scrambled. With the 
gayest of spirits they rode through the bracing winter air to the 
lovely home of their hostess. Later they were driven in the same 
conveyance through the estate to a small lake which Mrs. Stevens 
said might be the scene of their future skating parties. After 
a tramp back to the house, they were served with steaming hot 
chocolate and delicious cakes and cookies. At the destined hour 
of departure, the girls went forth “on their way rejoicing” over 
an exceptionally happy time. 

M. I. 


THE FIRST SUNDAY VESPERS 
At the first vesper service of the new year, held Sunday, 
January thirteenth, we had the pleasure of hearing the Rever- 
end Charles Rhynd Joy, of All Souls Church. 

The subject of the sermon was the “Measure of Human 
Greatness,” the theme being based on the life of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Mr. Joy observed that while we have the means for meas- 
uring water, distance, and innumerable other things, nothing 
has yet been devised by which we can measure ourselves and 
our own worth. The lack of a device, by which we might dis- 
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cover what it is that constitutes human greatness, impedes the 
progress of civilization. 

Mr. Joy re-kindled our appreciation of Thomas Jefferson. 
This revered American’s life was one of many achievements 
and honors. Knowing himself and his achievements, he pre- 
ferred to have his monument bear the record, not of those honors 
which had been conferred upon him by others, but of three ser- 
vices which he had been able to do for others. 

Jefferson turned to the Bible and tried to measure his stand- 
ard of greatness by Jesus. He read four editions of the Bible 
and cut out passages that struck him as truth. Thereby he 
made what he called “The Philosophy of Jesus.” Mr. Joy 
stated that the reason we sometimes fail to take the life of Jesus 
seriously is because, through the years, rubbish has collected 
around it, causing truth, trifles, and trash to intermingle. The 
way to make religion real, he advised, is to take the fresh pages 
of our lives and to paste on them only those things of which we 
are sure. Remembering that “as we are true to the faith we 
know, the faith grows” we must believe steadfastly in our 
religion. Mr. Joy closed his beautiful and inspiring sermon 
with the words : “ If God is, He is here, and everywhere ; if God 
is, He is now, and ever.” 

It is difficult for us to add to this account how much we 
enjoy having Mr. Joy come to the school to talk to us, for with 
each visit our appreciation of him grows deeper. 

L. B. 


MRS. GILSON’S LECTURE 

On Friday morning, January 18, Mrs. Gilson came to us 
again. She opened her talk by explaining the Kellogg Anti-War 
Pact. She told us many different ways in which the Pact could 
be used and said, “Whether the Pact amounts to anything or 
not really depends on how the young people of today take it. 
It is always the young people in the country who are more 
anxious for war than the older. ’ ’ 

Mrs. Gilson then told of the treaty for Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion, stating that it is a very wonderful piece of work, affecting 
Europe and the United States. 
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In closing she explained what is meant by the Papal State 
and Mussolini’s attempt to straighten out the misunderstanding 
between the Pope and the King of Italy. 

B. D. 


A BUS RIDE AND TEA PARTY 

Saturday afternoon, January nineteenth, found us anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of a bus which was to take us to the Idlewild 
Tea Room. At three o’clock our patience was rewarded, and 
we all sprang into the bus eager to start. The half-hour drive 
was enlivened by picturesque scenery. But the greatest treat 
was yet to come. The tea room was in an old farmhouse sit- 
uated on a hill over-looking the surrounding country, and filled 
with many quaint and interesting objects at which we looked 
until the food was served. What sighs of delight we breathed 
when marvelous chicken sandwiches, “made to melt in one’s 
mouth, ’ ’ and steaming hot chocolate and coffee appeared ! Ice 
cream and cake completed a perfect menu. Not until our ap- 
petites were well appeased did we think of the ride back to 
school. a in 


TALK ON EAST INDIA 

An entirely new experience came to most of us on Saturday 
the nineteenth of January. Mr. Hivale, an East Indian, now 
studying at Harvard, brought to us his moving pictures and 
gave an extremely vivid talk on India, its people and their cus- 
toms. His striking personality charmed us all, and India be- 
came a living land with beautiful dancing girls, great cosmopoli- 
tan cities, magnificently constructed buildings, sacred temples, 
and gorgeous palaces instead of a far-away, somewhat indefi- 
nite name. To bring us more closely in touch with the Indian 
mind and soul, Mr. Hivale played several records of Hindu music. 
Needless to say they were quite beyond our comprehension, but 
we found them rather fascinating because they were so extremely 
different from our own music. 
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Such was the evening which greatly aroused our interest, 
and widened our knowledge of how those on the other side of 
our world live. r\ tt 


MR. GRANNIS AT VESPERS 

At vesper services, Sunday, January twentieth, Reverend 
Appleton Grannis spoke, using for his text the last chapter of 
the Book of Revelation. The author of that book, he explained, 
saw that the people needed encouragement and hope in order to 
endure the sorrows and disappointments in their daily life. 
Therefore the unknown writer told of the importance of rising 
above our troubles and of making our lives blossom, “like the 
elms, with beauty, strength, and joy.” Today, Mr. Grannis con- 
tinued, as of old, a minister goes into the streets and finds in the 
faces of the people inspirations for sermons. When he sees sad- 
ness, melancholy, and despair, he, like the ancient author of 
Revelation, tries to encourage the people to carry their burdens. 

M. I. 


MADAME SCHUMANN-HEINK 

Thursday evening, January 24th, saw many of us awaiting 
for the first time the appearance of Madame Schumann-Heink. 
Despite her seventy-two years, her vivid and gloriously magnetic 
personality and her stirring and beautiful voice, still beautiful 
although no longer young, moved a great audience to laughter 
and to tears. One w T ho has not yet come in contact with 
“Mother” Schumann-Heink has missed a most remarkable and 
most worth-while experience. 

Her few spoken words were priceless. She told us of her 
soldier boys and sang for us that gripping war-time love song, 
“Danny Boy.” Following a long special request program, the 
great singer generously sang “The Rosary” as an encore. For 
the first time I really understood its meaning, and I can merely 
say in sincerest appreciation that Mme. Schumann-Heink stands 
entirely in a class by herself. No one I have ever heard can be 
compared to her. q tt- 
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ANOTHER CONCERT BY MR. HELLER AND MR. NICCOLI 

‘‘Music hath charms” to still more than fifty lively Rogers 
Hall girls, holding them breathless with pleasure. This fact was 
proved by Mr. William C. Heller, pianist and Mr. Alessandro 
Niccoli, violinist, on Sunday evening, January twenty-seventh. 

Opening their concert with a Schubert Sonatina, Mr. Heller 
and Mr. Niccoli proceeded to charm away sixty rapidly flying 
minutes. Their rendition of Schubert’s “Ave Maria” created 
around us an atmosphere of almost divine emotion which was 
shattered the next moment by the joyous strains of Kreisler’s 
“Liebsfreud.” We were then carried back to the days of 1770, 
seeing in imagination gaily garbed figures engaged in dancing 
a dignified Minuet. 

Much too soon the figures faded and we found ourselves 
back in the present. We wish to thank Mr. Heller and Mr. 
Niccoli for this latest of all the delightful entertainments which 
they have given us. L. B. 


OPERA 

During the winter term we had the pleasure of attending 
several operas in Boston, given by the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. January thirtieth, a group heard Puccini’s “La 
Boheme.” As most of the music was familiar, especially the 
lovely “Musette Waltz,” we all enjoyed the heart-rending tale 
of Mimi and Rudolph, sung by Edith Mason and Antonio Cortis. 
“Boris Gudunoff” by Mussorgsky, with Vera Van Gordon 
and Vanni-Morcourx as leads, was a heavier opera appreciated 
by some of the music students. The exquisite “Pelleas and Me- 
lisande,” composed by Debussy and sung by Mary Garden and 
Mojica, concluded this year’s season for the Rogers Hall students. 

F. S. 


THE JITNEY PLAYERS 

The Jitney Players, with their excellent performance on the 
Rogers Hall stage, made the evening of February second one of 
the most memorable of the term. As it is seldom that the op- 
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portunity comes to us to feel the atmosphere of Drury Lane 
Theatre in 1777, we felt unusually privileged, for the Players 
presented Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s comedy “A Trip to 
Scarborough” in which two rather complicated love plots are 
unraveled for the enjoyment of the audience. 

Lord Foppington, who is as frivolous and as vain as his 
name implies, is on his way to Scarborough to marry a wealthy 
young lady whom he has never seen. He is outwitted, however, 
by Tom Fashion, his younger brother, to whom he has never 
shown a generous nature and who, arriving at Scarborough 
ahead of him, manages to convince the bride’s family that he is 
Lord Foppington, and to bring about an immediate marriage. 
The rightful bridegroom arrives later, and although Sir Tunbelly 
Clumsy is at first indignant to learn that he has not married his 
daughter to a man of high degree, he is easily persuaded that 
he has acquired a desirable son-in-law. The young wife is not 
only satisfied with her husband, but she rejoices in being freed 
from her governess, whom it must be confessed, she needs much 
more than she needs a husband. Tom Fashion, as well, finding 
himself, for the first time in his life, in possession of enough 
money to cover his wants, has no cause for complaint. 

The minor plot revolves about Loveless who, attracted by 
the unscrupulous Berinthia, causes his wife, Amanda, to begin 
to pine away on account of his neglect. Lieutenant Townley 
forces his attentions upon her because he is jealous of Loveless 
for depriving him of the affection of Berinthia. When Loveless 
discovers how much faith his wife has in him, he returns to her, 
and Berinthia, who it seems has flirted with Loveless only be- 
cause she felt uncertain of Townley ’s affection, marries Townley. 
The two couples, thus reunited, add to the happiness of the end- 
ing by appearing at the house of Sir Tunbelly Clumsy just in 
time to put in a good word for Tom Fashion, whose position is 
at that moment a trifle embarrassing owing to the arrival of his 
elder brother. 

We found the play not only highly amusing, but its charm 
was increased by several delightful songs and dances character- 
istic of 1777, as well as by the elaborate stage settings and the 
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picturesque costumes of the actors. In short, we wish to thank 
the Jitney Players for a most interesting evening’s entertain- 
ment. L. B. 

MRS. MAHONEY’S TALK 

Rogers Hall welcomed at the vesper service on February 
third, Mrs. Mildred Mahoney, who for two years has been con- 
nected with the school as the teacher of a class in the Principles 
of American Democracy, dealing among other topics with the 
training of adult immigrants. This was the first of a series of 
talks on this interesting subject. 

Mrs. Mahoney gave “Personal Evaluation” as the title of 
her introductory lecture. She defined a social democracy as 
“one in which people are evaluated on the basis of their worth 
as individuals and as members of society.” From the expla- 
nation of this definition we learned that in this country, which 
we think of as the example of a perfect social democracy, the 
factors of a person’s social position, wealth and race are apt 
to influence us in evaluating him. 

Mrs. Mahoney pointed out how America has progressed in 
regard to this matter. There is now something of a new aris- 
tocracy based on intelligence. In the present day more persons 
share in the wealth of a concern where formerly the owner 
received all the profits, and those who had the greatest share 
in producing them received little in return. We are less apt 
today than formerly to feel an aversion to an entire race be- 
cause of the action of a single member or because of false im- 
pressions acquired in some trifling way. 

The personal experiences which were used as illustrations 
helped to make the subject of the lecture more and more capti- 
vating. The school looks forward with enthusiasm to a second 
ta!k. M. I. 


TALK ON DICKENS 

Lately from England and the very rooms which Mr. Pick- 
wick was supposed to have occupied, came Mr. Speaight, bring- 
ing with him the time-honored names of Samuel Pickwick, Au- 
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gustus Snodgrass, Bob Sawyer and Nathaniel Dinkle. A jolly 
hour was filled, on the afternoon of February fourth, with 
“Boots of Holly-Tree Inn,” “Bob Sawyer’s Party,” tales of 
Grandfather Small weed from “Bleak House,” and asides from 
Mr. Speaight concerning his amusing stage experiences. It 
was an unusually interesting recital, stimulating both to those 
who were familiar with Mr. Speaight ’s interpretations of famous 
Dickens’ characters, and to those who listened for the first time. 

0. K. 


INTERVALE 

We reached Intervale for our long-anticipated winter sports 
at two o’clock on February eighth. When we left the train a 
sleigh with four horses greeted us with a merry jingle of sleigh- 
bells, creating an ideal atmosphere. The bells tinkled merrily 
as we jogged along. The horses were spirited and we soon 
reached the hotel. 

After a rapid change of attire to leather coats of various 
colors and bright corduroy ski-pants we were ready for the good 
time in store for us. 

My first thought was for skiis and with several others I 
started out at once to find a suitable hill on which to try my 
luck. Not far away was one to our taste and we spent an hour 
in this delightful sport. Upon our return, we found that others 
had been snow-shoeing, tobogganing and still others had had a 
short sleigh-ride. 

The evening was devoted to a trip to North Conway to 
the ice carnival in progress there. It was amusing to note that 
otir skates fell far behind the swift strokes of the townsfolk and 
that there were several Rogers Hall spills. 

Saturday dawned with a soft white jacket on the ground 
and snow continued to fall all day, making the country all the 
more beautiful. The trees were soon weighted with snow and 
another foot of fluffiness was added to the mantle on the fields. 
Trailing was on schedule for the morning. There were ten 
toboggans pulled by a team of horses. The real fun in this 
sport proved to be in keeping the others off the toboggans and in 
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snow-balling those who were off-guard. Everyone thoroughly 
enjoyed this struggle. 

But of all the diversions ski-joring was the most fascinating. 
This sport we tried in the afternoon. To be pulled on skiis by a 
cantering horse gives an indescribable thrill. Those who were 
not fortunate in securing a horse went snow-shoeing, but each 
one had her chance at ski-joring in the course of the three days. 
Saturday evening was spent in a walk on snow-shoes about the 
surrounding countryside and many interesting places were 
discovered. 

Sunday was bright and clear, revealing the mountains 
around us, hitherto masked with grey, hovering clouds. Our 
first thought was to climb Mount Surprise. When we started 
off we all thought that we were truly in fairyland. The bushes 
were fluffy white and the small birches were bent with snow. 
Our mental powers were busy finding names for various points 
of interest, while our physical strength was taxed to conquer 
the mountain. Mount Surprise was true to its name, for after 
a steep and long climb through deep woods we suddenly found 
ourselves in an open field with mountains on every side. It was 
refreshing and bracing to inhale a whiff of the invigorating 
air, which the rising wind, accompanied by a white flurry of 
flakes, brought. The descent from this wonder-land was all too 
quick. We passed from the sublime to the ridiculous as we slid 
gayly down the hill, laughing and joking at our tumbles. Not a 
few bruises were acquired on that walk. 

The afternoon was much too short. We longed to stay 
another day in this pleasant place to enjoy all the pleasures over 
again. But train time drew near and the sleigh soon took us to 
the station. Our energy had been thoroughly spent during our 
stay and we were not sorry to relax on the train while we were 
being carried swiftly back to school again after our delightful 
week-end excursion. C. H. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

The afternoon of February thirteenth, a group of girls at- 
tended a lecture given in the Lowell High School auditorium by 
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Hugh J. Molloy on the “Tale of Two Cities.” Mr. Molloy first 
spoke of Charles Dickens as a great author, mentioned some of 
the famous characters in Dickens’ works, and gave the circum- 
stances concerning the writing of that “peerless novel of the 
nineteenth century, the “Tale of Two Cities.” The chief 
personages in that book were introduced to the audience, and we 
learned about their personal character and their places in the 
story. The workings of the intricate plot were made clear by 
the speaker’s narration of certain important incidents. Mr. 
Molloy in this connection chose three passages from the book to 
read. There was no one when the talk had been concluded, who 
did not feel inspired to read, or reread the “Tale of Two 
Cities.” M. I. 


THE STUDENT RECITAL 

At eight o’clock, Saturday evening, February sixteenth, the 
students of the music department gave a recital in the school- 
room. There was a lengthy program, as it included girls whose 
talent was displayed for the first time here, as well as our more 
experienced musicians. 

Mrs. Barr’s voice pupils sang some charming melodies. Mr. 
Heller’s younger pupils played with expression and feeling; the 
more advanced showed surprising technique in the difficult parts 
of numbers such as Czerwonky’s “Prelude in C Minor.” 

At the close the guests who were present remarked on the 
excellence of the girls’ performance and the pleasure it had 


given them. 

PROGRAM 

Prelude in D minor Porter 

Rena Estabrooks 

Dedication Torjussen 

Mary Burke 

Joy Dance Crawford 

Eleanor Harris 

Etude in D major Streabbog 

Mary Sargent 
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Prelude in G minor Czerwonky 

Doris Wroncy 

Song — Care Selve Handel 

Marian Grant 

To a Breathing Rose Orth 

Betty Willson 

At the Fjord Torjussen 

Priscilla Spalding 

Arabesque Chaminade 

Mary Jane Maxwell 

Song — Who is Sylvia Schubert 

Still is the Night Bohn 

Amelia Jordan 

Prelude in C minor Czerwonky 

Barbara Bryant 

An Interlude Lucas 

Charlotte Howard 

May N ight Palmgren 

Juba Dance Dett 

Mary Jane Maxwell 

Song Neapolitan Song Zamecnik 

Margaret Leavenworth 

March Grotesque Friml 

Valse . . . Mokrejs 

Rena Estabrooks 

Song — My Arcady Strickland 

Marian Grant 

Fantasie in D minor Mozart 

Dance of the East Orth 

Doris Wroncy 

Love Song Nevin 

Etude (Le Cavalier Fantastique) Godard 

Mary Conger 
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BOSTON ART MUSEUM 

We wandered through the rooms of palaces, treading the 
floors that nobles had trod, and gazed from windows from which 
queens and statesmen had gazed (but oh! on what different 
scenes!) for on Saturday morning, February sixteenth, four of 
us visited the new wing of the Boston Art Museum. 

Passing from these “transplanted” rooms, brought intact 
from many houses of Europe, we wandered down long galleries 
hung with paintings by familiar masters, and through many 
representative rooms of Spain, Italy, England, the Early Ameri- 
can period, and the French Renaissance. 

When leaving these beautiful chambers of cavaliers and 
ladies, by rights we should have gathered our skirts about us, 
stepped grandly into the waiting coach-and-four, attended by 
scarlet-coated footmen who obsequiously awaited our word of 
command, to be driven slowly down a quiet tree-shaded avenue. 
Instead we pulled our coats more tightly about us, rushed for 
a passing taxi, and dashed for the station. 0 . K. 


MRS. MAHONEY SPEAKS AGAIN 
At the vesper hour, Sunday, February seventeenth, Mrs. 
Mildred Mahoney of Boston gave the second of a series of talks 
on American Democracy which she is conducting at Rogers Hall. 

Mrs. Mahoney’s theme was the proper evaluation of indi- 
viduals as members of society. 

Referring to her lecture of two weeks ago, Mrs. Mahoney 
mentioned that in earlier years, if an individual possessed 
wealth, he or she had all that was necessary to insure success. 
Now, however, we find that it is extremely essential to be capable 
of the wise distribution of that wealth, and that, with the in- 
creased respect that is being paid to intelligence, it is necessary 
to amount to something oneself. Nowadays it is impossible to 
depend solely upon wealth, caste, or social position. Intelligence 
alone, however, Mrs. Mahoney continued, is not sufficient for the 
constitution of a good citizen; it must be combined with good 
common sense aimed in the right direction. One of the problems 
of social democracy which confronts us, is the existence of an 
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amazing number of intelligent people who do not wish to vote. 
Mrs. Mahoney stated that she thought it would be a good plan 
to threaten occasionally to deprive citizens of this country of 
their suffrage. Now that we have the privilege which many 
people died to gain for us, we are inclined to under-estimate its 
value. 

Mrs. Mahoney then discussed immigration in its bearing on 
citizenship. She outlined the claims of Madison Grant and 
Lothrop Stoddard that the inhabitants of Northern Europe are 
more desirable than those of Southern Europe and should there- 
fore be more freely admitted to the United States. She said that 
these two men are largely responsible for our present immigra- 
tion laws. She said, however, that she agreed with Prof. Boaz 
and Prof. Bagiev who dispute this notion and maintain that 
each race has its superior and inferior people. According to an 
article of Glenn Frank, which Mrs. Mahoney read, the thing to do 
is to bring together in a conspiracy for world betterment the 
superior people of all the races. 

The speaker reminded her audience that unless they sprang 
from pure blooded Indians, they were all descendants of immi- 
grants. Our present laws are right, she continued, in making 
sure that the incomers are physically fit and without criminal 
tendencies but it is also of importance to know the approximate 
number of immigrants for whom work can be provided as well 
as the type of work for which workers are needed. 

The students of Rogers Hall find Mrs. Mahoney’s talks not 
only educational, but extremely interesting as they deal with 
some of the most vital problems of the day and are delivered in 
an informal manner which puts the speaker on a plane with 
her audience and does not prohibit the asking of impromptu 
questions. L. B. 


MRS. GILSON SPEAKS AT ROGERS HALL 
On February twenty-second, the students of Rogers Hall 
had the pleasure of a visit from Mrs. Claude U. Gilson of Boston 
whose talks on current events are always a source of keen enjoy- 
ment as well as of valuable information to the girls. 
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Mrs. Gilson’s lecture was divided into three parts, the first 
of which was given over to a discussion of the passing of the 
Cruiser Bill. The speaker explained that this bill has been 
attracting much attention because so many points of view exist 
in regard to the so-called “naval race” between the United 
States and Great Britain. Mrs. Gilson outlined the arguments of 
both sides of the question whether or not we shall have fifteen 
new cruisers of the first line. She stated that eighty-five per 
cent of the total national income is spent yearly for matters 
pertaining to war and expressed the hope that the day would 
come when the amount of money thus dispensed should be great- 
ly reduced. 

Mrs. Gilson next gave an account of the recent happenings 
in Rome which were climaxed by the refusal of the Pope to 
accept the twenty-four acres of land which had been offered 
him. The reasons for his action, Mrs. Gilson said, were based 
oh his unwillingness to be responsible for the many departments 
essential to the successful governing of a community. Mrs. Gil- 
son enumerated the changes which have resulted from the recog- 
nition now paid the Papal State by the National State. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Gilson pointed out the significance of the 
four treaties which were recently signed at Moscow. She said 
that in order to keep Germany and Russia safely separated, a 
fence had been made of the small states of Finland, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria but this settlement pro- 
vided no certainty of what would happen should Russia decide 
to regain land which had gone into the making of the barricade. 
Now that Russia has come to agreement with four of the states, 
however, the peace of Europe is more firmly established. 

L. B. 

MRS. MAHONEY SPEAKS AT ROGERS HALL 

Sunday evening, March third, at Rogers Hall School, Mrs. 
Mildred Mahoney of Watertown, gave the third of a series of 
talks on American Democracy. 

Mrs. Mahoney defined Political Democracy by quoting 
Lincoln’s famous words, “a government of the people, by the 
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people, and for the people.” When those words were first 
spoken, the government was of the people, by the wisest of the 
people, in the interest of all the people. In theory, our govern- 
ment of today measures up to the words of Lincoln, but it is, in 
actuality, only a government of some of the people, for despite 
the facts that women have the franchise, that slavery has been 
abolished, that religious and property qualifications no longer 
exist, there are many intelligent people who do not realize that 
by voting they are performing a vitally important service for 
their country. 

Important factors in our voting, Mrs. Mahoney continued, 
are the political machines. Although they may be, at times, 
selfishly unthinking, they are efficient and provide competition. 
It is wholesome to have two or more parties striving for suprem- 
acy as no group should have absolute, unchallenged power. 

Mrs. Mahoney concluded her talk by advising her audience 
to read two newspapers with conflicting viewpoints, supplement- 
ed by various magazines in order to acquire enough information 
to insure intelligent voting. She proclaimed it the duty of the 
students towards their sex and country to follow politics and 
promised that increased knowledge of the subject would mean 
increased interest. L. B. 


CAE vs. KAVA 

Saturday, March 2, the Cae and Kava clubs of Rogers Hall 
held their annual basket ball game. Before an excited group of 
students and guests, Kava carried the ball to victory with a score 
of 41-28. Cae’s defeat was partly due to an injury of one of the 
Cae players, which occurred in the first quarter of the game. 

Elaborate ceremonies as usual accompanied the game. 
During the closing assembly on Friday the presidents of each 
club announced the players; later each team elected the captain. 
This year the line-up was as follows : 
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Cae 


Kava 


Mary Louise Mercer, Capt. forward Dorothy Hatch 


Jane Teller 
Mary Harper 
Molly Goodwin 
Barbara Bryant 
Barbara Reynolds 


forward Charlotte Howard 


center Shirley Coburn, Capt. 


side-center Margaret Ganson 
guard Mildred Damon 

guard Cathryn Phillips 


Substitutes: Cae — Janet Swan, Katherine Clapp, Jessie Archer, 
Constance Kelley. 

Kava — Barbara Damon, Rena Estabrooks, Elizabeth Carver, 
Mary Imbrie. 

Saturday before luncheon, the students, dressed in the club 
colors, assembled in the library. The faculty and guests, who 
had already entered the dining-room, soon heard a song of 
victory. The Kavas wearing their Yale-blue sweaters and 
orange ties, the club colors, marched into the dining-room. Soon 
the Cae’s, in maroon and white sweaters, swung into view, sing- 
ing the glories of their club. Cae and Kava alternately sang and 
cheered the teams. In front of them stood the mascots ; a shaggy, 
orange lion belonging to Kava; and a threatening brown bear, 
Cae-mo, belonging to Cae. Frequently the cheers included a lion’s 
roar or a bear’s growl. Before being seated Cae and Kava united 
in singing “Oh, Rogers Hall, the School We Love.” 

After the tea given in Norcross, the Home Economics prac- 
tice house, both clubs forgot their rivalry. 

At the formal dinner the players were honored by toasts 
and songs. The captains of the two teams had the places of 
honor beside the principal, and the rest of the players were 
seated at the same table, alternating Cae and Kava. The dining- 
room was gayly decorated with spring flowers. Place cards, on 
which were lions and bears, distinguished the Caes from the 
Kavas. Each player received as gifts from her club a corsage 
and a tiny basket ball, silver with the club ’s name lettered in red 
from Cae, and gold with the club’s name lettered in Yale-blue 
from Kava. 

The climax of the evening was the showing of moving 
pictures of previous club contests. This week each player is to 
see Lowell’s annual “Paint and Powder Revue.” 
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VESPER CONCERT 

At vespers, Sunday, February twenty-fourth, Mr. Heller 
and Mr. Niccoli gave another delightful concert. The first 
number was Beethoven’s “Romanza in F”, a difficult com- 
position beautifully interpreted.' This was followed by Mr. 
Niccoli ’s masterly rendition of Bach’s “Prelude”, a violin solo 
played without piano accompaniment. Mr. Heller played the 
“Concert Study in F Sharp” by MacDowell, and responded to 
our applause with two charming Viennese waltzes. Mr. Heller 
and Mr. Niccoli concluded the program with request numbers. 
Our favorite musicians always have the power to charm us by 
their delightful music. D. W. 


MRS. GILSON SPEAKS AT ROGERS HALL 

On Friday, March ninth, Mrs. Claude U. Gilson, of Water- 
town, spoke before the students of Rogers Hall, discussing the 
Mexican Revolution, the consideration of a new tunnel under 
the English Channel, and President Hoover’s Cabinet. 

Because of the poverty of the people, a revolution in Mexico, 
Mrs. Gilson explained, does not have the same meaning that it 
would in the United States. It is simply that a group of half- 
starving peons are always willing to rebel against the constitu- 
tional government. Ex-President Coolidge’s proclamation that 
the United States would stand back of the constitutional govern- 
ment had sufficient prestige to defeat the first rebellion in fifteen 
years. Since President Hoover is endorsing Mr. Coolidge’s 
proclamation, in all probability this present rebellion will be 
suppressed. 

In this age of submarines and airplanes, Mrs. Gilson feels 
that the British can no longer demand isolation. Therefore 
actual considerations are being made to build a tunnel under the 
English Channel. Including the exits and entrances, such a 
tunnel would be about thirty miles in length. Since the longest 
tunnel, through the Simplon Pass between Switzerland and Italy 
is only twelve miles in length, this new project will mean new 
feats in engineering. However, the geological survey shows the 
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sea-bottom, composed of gray chalk, to be excellent for tunnel- 
making. Some feel that financially this project will not pay. Mrs. 
Gilson concluded that it would make for progress in travel, for 
a person could be taken on a train from an English boat across 
the European Continent. 

Mrs. Gilson closed her talk with a discussion of the new 
Cabinet. She pointed out the fact that our Cabinet, not being 
mentioned in the Constitution, has no official standing but exists 
solely as an advisory board for the President. It is important, 
however, because it is made up of the heads of the different de- 
partments of our government. The newly appointed Cabinet, 
is perhaps the richest one in the history of the United States, and 
its members, six of whom are lawyers, for the most part may be 
termed self-made. These men were chosen not on account of 
their fame nor any influence which they might hold, but merely 
because they are men of achievement and are believed to be 
suited to their offices. Mrs. Gilson feels that Mr. Hoover is to 
be congratulated on his Cabinet. 


SCHOOL PLAYS 

On the evening of March 5th, the dramatic department of 
Rogers Hall presented, under the direction of Mrs. Ruth Moyer 
Tapp, four one-act plays. The advanced group performed 
“The Wooing of Katherine”, a scene from Shakespeare’s 
“Taming of the Shrew”, and “The History Lesson”, from 
Rostand’s “L’Aiglon”. The beginning group offered “Dust 
of the Road”, a one-act play by Kenneth S. Goodman, and 
“Pierrot’s Mother” a fantasy by Glenn Hughes. 

The first production, “The Wooing of Katherine”, is a joy- 
ous comedy which the characters Katherine and Petruchio dom- 
inate. Envious of her sister Bianca ’s suitors, misunderstood by 
all around her, and fearful of the possibility of remaining un- 
married, Katherine has become an intolerable shrew. Petruchio 
is a soldier, a huntsman; he has traveled; he understands men 
and women. To Padua he comes for adventure and for a rich 
marriage. The wealthy shrew offered him in jest, he courts with 
rare good humor. 
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Petruchio’s plan of wooing Katherine is highly intelligent. 
He overwhelms her with flattery, for she is not used to pretty 
speeches from men. Underneath these flattering words, she 
hears the note of truth in his tones, for she is beautiful and he 
admires her courage and her spirit. She seems to repel him, 
yet their formal betrothal is approved by Baptista, her father. 
Petruchio uses the refrain of an old song, “Kiss me, Kate, we 
will be married o’ Sunday”, when he departs. She makes no 
answer, but we can guess whether Petruchio would leave unless 
he had gained his point. 

The play was cast as follows: 

Petruchio Lois Barnes 

Katherine Barbara Bryant 

Baptista Doris Wroncy 

The Music Master Barbara Damon 

Following the comedy will be the dramatic “History 
Lesson” from L’Aiglon. The scene is in a room at Schonbrunn, 
Austria. “The Eaglet”, a son of Napoleon and Marie Louise, is 
being instructed in history, but the tutor is forbidden to mention 
the name Napoleon. Unknown to every one the boy has 
secretly read and memorized the glorious deeds of his father. 
The pride and spirit that was Napoleon’s, but that lies hidden in 
the weak Hapsburg body, responds as the tutor mentions a 
particularly famous battle. The boy, fired by admiration, 
accurately and proudly tells his amazed teacher of his father’s 
greatness. But the boy’s enthusiasm has exhausted his weak 
physical strength, and as the scene ends he sinks to the ground 
in a faint. 

The play was cast as follows : 


L’Aiglon Katherine Phillips 

Teacher Katherine Clapp 

Friend Mildred Damon 

Mother Katherine Bagshaw 

Spy Elizabeth D ’Arcy 


‘‘Dust of the Road,” a one-act play by Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman, was given by the beginning group. Peter and his 
wife have been given in trust some money belonging to a very 
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small boy. They are considering retaining it for themselves 
when there enters a tramp, the Spirit of Judas. He shows them 
their folly by reminding them of what he suffered for selling his 
soul for thirty pieces of silver. 

The parts were played by the following : 

Tramp Katherine Murphy 

Peter Dorothy Sargent 

Prudence V irginia Swan 

Grandfather Marion Grant 

“Pierrot’s Mother”, a fantasy by Glenn Hughes, con- 
cluded the program. Pierrette and Pierrot have left off singing 
and dancing over the world, teaching people how to be happy, 
for they have quarreled. Pierrette wanders until exhausted and 
hungry she asks admittance to a tiny cottage. A motherly 
person gives her ginger cakes, listens to her love for Pierrot, and 
takes her to a room where she will sleep on a soft feather bed. 

Tired and sick of heart, a haggard and dejected Pierrot re- 
turns to his mother, who has just comforted his Pierrette. He 
too eats ginger cakes and tells of his love, which he believes is 
lost forever. His mother comforts him and leads him to bed. 

Suddenly from somewhere comes a strain of captivating 
music. The air becomes enchanted. Pierrette appears trans- 
formed, a vision of freshness and daintiness. Another door 
opens, and Pierrot appears. His rags are discarded, and he is 
all white and ruffed. He sees Pierrette at the same moment 
that she turns and sees him. They stare in astonishment, and 
for sheer joy and happiness begin to dance. The music ceases. 
The lovers see Pierrot’s mother and decide to stay with her for- 
ever. However the music begins again, grows faster, and be- 
comes jubilant. Pierrot and Pierrette, caught by its rhythm, 
dance out of the quaint cottage to follow the music into the 
distance. 

The characters were : 

Pierrot Mildred Damon 

Pierrette Katherine Bagshaw 

Pierrot’s Mother Katherine Phillips 
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MR. JOY AT VESPERS 

Rogers Hall was glad to welcome Reverend Charles Rhynd 
Joy as the speaker at vesper service on Sunday, March tenth. 

For the theme of his talk Mr. Joy chose heroism. One form 
of heroism, the speaker stated, is that of the soldier who dies in 
war. Courage of this type is worthy of our utmost respect and 
admiration, but it is nobler to give life than to take it. There is 
a peace-time heroism which surpasses even the valor of strife. 
It is expressed in the sacrifice of a life to save other lives in times 
of sudden disaster. Most of us, Mr. Joy continued, would 
answer the call of emergency, but the opportunity seldom comes 
to us. There is, however, a third kind of heroism which it is 
possible for us all to possess, yet we are slow to respond to it. It 
is the heroism of faithful work. Few of us have courage to work 
faithfully. We must realize that although we do not all have 
great abilities we all have certain abilities. No more is demanded 
of us than that we shall do the tasks which lie before us. God 
has given us not a work, but His work to do. As we depend up- 
on Him, He depends upon us, and if we fail in our mission His 
will and work are unfulfilled. L. B. 


THE EXETER DANCE 

Saturday, March sixteenth, the students of Rogers Hall will 
entertain the musical clubs of Phillips Exeter Academy. A re- 
ception will be held in the gymnasium between four-thirty and 
five, after which the musical clubs will give their annual pro- 
gram consisting of selections by the orchestra, mandolin, and 
glee clubs. After a dinner served in the Hall, there will be 
dancing in the gymnasium. 

The following committee are responsible for the arrange- 
ments : Helen Moyer, Chairman ; Anne Fenderson, Co-Chairman ; 
Lois Barnes, Elizabeth Carver, Shirley Coburn, Mary Harper, 
Mary Louise Mercer, Dorothy Hatch, Constance Kelley and 
Olive Kimball. 



ALUMNAE NOTES 


November 28tli, Cecile Gray Johnston, ’24, was married to 
Mr. Robert Foster Maddox, Jr., at the South Side Baptist 
Church, Birmingham, Ala. 

December 22ncl, Barbara Hills was married to Mr. Charles 
Allison Cohoon at her home in Needham, Mass. 

January 1st, Alice Hall, ’26, was married , to Mr. Allen 
Garrigue Osborne at Saint John’s Episcopal Church, Winthrop, 
Mass., with a reception at Beacon Villa immediately following 
the ceremony. After February 1st, they will be at home at 
225 Liberty Street, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

August 30th, a daughter, Josephine Cheney, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Kimberley (Elizabeth Essiek, ’22) in 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 

November 5th, a daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
D. Flanner (Mary Gittins, ’25) at their home in Blackwell, 
Wisconsin. 
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December 28th, a daughter, Jean Athalie, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. F. W. Northridge (Frances Brazer, ’20) in New 
Rochelle, New York. 

February 4th, a daughter, Nancy, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Erwin N. Darrin (Natalie Conant) in Hopedale, Mass. 

Constance Shurtleff has announced her engagement to 
William Chet wind Nickerson of Lexington. He was a member 
of the class of 1928 at Norwich University where he belonged to 
the Theta Chi fraternity. 

Carol Martin, ’25, has announced her engagement to Charles 
R. Prichard of Lynn, a brother of Katharine Prichard, ’26. 

Caroline Bourne, '26, has announced her engagement to 
Arnold Earle Hawkins. 

Ruby Rogers has announced her engagement to Robert 
Allen Goodell. 

Mary Elizabeth Tilton, ’27, has announced her engagement 
to George W. St. Armant, Jr. 

Margaret Teller, ’28, has announced her engagement to 
William Traver Fuller. 

Frances Brazer Northridge, ’20, has a new address, 85 Rock- 
land Place, New Rochelle, New York. 

Faith Harrington Cook, ’20, and her husband went to 
Bermuda for their wedding trip. Their home is 106 Blackstone 
Boulevard, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Susan McEvoy Wood, ’12, has a new address, 34 Warren 
Street, Springfield, Mass. Captain Wood is stationed at the 
the United States Arsenal in Springfield. 

Dorothy Wadleigh Fox, ’21, is president of The Paint and 
Powder Club of Lowell. She is general chairman of the Revue 
to be given by the club March seven and eight in the Strand 
Theatre in Lowell, for the benefit of the Infantile Paralysis 
Clinic. She will have one of the important roles in the Revue 
and many other Lowell Alumnae will take part. 

Dorothy Mignault, ’27, has written a new song for the senior 
basketball players of Sullins College. She has called it “The 
Seniors on Parade” and her parody has been received by her 
classmates very enthusiastically. Dorothy with the rest of her 
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class at Sullins will spend the first week of March in Washington 
as guests of Arlington Hall, a sister school of Sullins. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the girls to witness the inauguration 
of President Hoover and to attend some of the social functions 
during inaugural week. 

Mary Gittins Planner, ’25, writes : ‘ ‘ Our baby has auburn 
hair which curls a little, big dark blue eyes and cheeks like roses. 
I have taken full charge of her since my nurse left and it is such 
fun. Virginia and her husband have moved back to Boston to 
live.” 

Catherine Russell, ’27, and Lillian Ferguson made their 
debut, at a ball given by the Idlewild Club of Dallas, Texas, late 
in the fall. 

Betty Murray, ’28, writes: “I am living in New York this 
year, at Miss Teasdale’s residence on Eightieth Street and River- 
side Drive. I am going to the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art where I am taking the course in Costume Design. 
T do enjoy the work greatly though it has been hard to make up 
the ten weeks 1 lost by entering late. We stayed in Benning- 
ton, Vermont, until after the Presidential election.” 

The Philadelphia branch of the Alumna? Association held its 
annual meeting and luncheon on November sixth with Mrs. 
Craven as the guest of honor. About eighteen members were in 
attendance and Mary Whitner Mercer was elected chairman for 
this year with Charlotte Allen Fenner continuing as secretary. 
We had hoped to have the New York and Boston groups 
meet before this but owing to illness and absences from town of 
the committees appointed, both meetings had to be postponed 
until a later time. It is not too soon, however, for the Alumnae 
to begin to make plans for returning to school on Field Day and 
at Commencement for our Biennial Reunion, June third and 
fourth. Mrs. Craven is hoping to have the opportunity to meet 
as many of you as possible. 

The girls of Rogers Hall’s early years will learn with great 
sorrow of the death of Hilda Nesmith Thompson at her home in 
Lowell on December twenty-third. Hilda was in The Belvidere 
School, started by Mrs. Underhill the year before Rogers Hall 
came into being. Thus she had a share in creating some of the 
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traditions of Rogers Hall and was present, at many of the mile- 
stones in its history. The sympathy of her friends is extended 
to her sister Florence of the class of 1900. 

Miss Parsons sailed on the Transylvania for a Mediter- 
ranean cruise January thirtieth as she had planned. The first 
letters have been received from her. One is dated February 
fifth: “A lovely balmy day, warm enough for sitting on deck 
without wraps! We have been favored in weather thus far 
although we have had showers, and for two days, high seas 
which the novices considered extraordinary ; the February cross- 
ing has been milder in its buffeting than usual. I am re-reading 
the Odyssey with this Mediterranean background so that I shall 
have more understanding of Odysseus’ trials. Alice Coburn 
Nottage is making the cruise with her daughter.” 

On her birthday, March first, Miss Parsons sent the school 
a box of beautiful flowers, with a message that she would prob- 
ably be in Jerusalem on that date. She and her sister will 
leave the cruise on the Riviera and visit France and England be- 
fore their return. Miss Parsons gave as mailing dates from 
Lowell between March twenty-second and April fifteenth, care of 
the Bankers Trust, 3 and 5 Place Vendome, Paris ; and from 
April until June third, care of Brown Shipley & Co., 123 Pall 
Mall, London, S. W. They will sail from Glasgow, June 
fifteenth by the S. S. Caledonia of the Anchor Line. 

Mary Whitner Mercer’s daughter, Mary Louise, was elected 
captain of the Cae basketball team, at school this year. Two 
other “granddaughters” played on the Cae team, Mollie Good- 
win (Alice McEvoy, TO) and Janet Swan (Louie Ellingwood, 
’ 00 ). 

Only a few of the Alumna} returned for this game but two 
former Kava presidents saw their club win, Leona Schaddelee, 
’27, and Corinthia Earl, ’28 ; Eleanor Pratt, ’27, and Anne 
Muessel, ’28, were also present. 

March sixth, Gladys Lawrence, ’08, announced her engage- 
ment to Charles Edwin Dietrich. Gladys’ address is 3854 Sum- 
mit Park Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Elizabeth Warren, ’25, has won the honor of membership 
on the All-Smith soccer team of Smith College. 
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Flowers for all occasions 


JOHN J. MOLONEY 

Florist 


Telephone 1181 


20 Prescott Street 
Lowell, Mass. 


COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 


Jackson Street Lowell, Massachusetts 
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Robertson s Gift Shop 

"A GIFT FOR EVERY NEED” 


One of the most attractive Gift Shops any- 
where to be found. 

Glassware, Bookends, Candlesticks, Lamps, in 
fact, everything in the Gift Shop line. 


Tke Robertson Co. 

82 Prescott St. 

Complete Home F umlsKerj 
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Appleton National Bank 

174 CENTRAL STREET 


Commercial Banking Safe Deposit Vaults 

Capital $300,000 
Surplus and Profits $330,000 
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EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 


F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists” 

79 Merrimack St. Lowell, Mass. 19 John St. 



Kodaks 
Developing 
Printing 
Greeting Cards 

DONALDSON'S 
Camera and Art 
Shop 

“On the Sunny Side 
of Merrimack St . " 


Compliments 


HARPER METHOD SHOP 

JANE A. ALEXANDER 
Harper Graduate 

MARCEUNG PERMANENT WAVING 

WATER WAVING SCALP TREATMENT 

802 SUN BUILDING 
Phone 4945 
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PRINCE’S 

108 Merrimack St. 55 Middle St. 
Headquarters for 

Stationery, Fountain Pens, 
School Supplies 

VISIT OUR GIFT SHOP 


Our success is built on the 
hundreds of satisfied cus- 
tomers we are serving. We 
just know we can please 
you. 

Just Phone 2414 

BAY STATE 
DYE HOUSE 

40 PRESCOTT ST. 


M. STEINERT & SONS COMPANY 

STEINWAY Of A TVT/^VO JEWETT 
STEINERT (Jj WOODBURY 

RADIO SETS VICTROLAS DUO-ARTS 

130 MERRIMACK STREET LOWELL. MASS. 


L. C. PANTON & SON 


Painting Contractors 

WALL PAPER, PAINTS AND MOULDINGS 
191 East Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 


Tel, 69JS 
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W. J. HOARE 

Sea Food of All Kinds 
in its Season 

Fresh Fish, Oysters, 

Clams, Lobsters, Etc. 

Tel. 863 461 Lawrence St. 

—OUR FISH MAN— 

DEPOT TAXICAB CO. 

THORNDIKE STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. 

TELEPHONE 32 

Lowest Rates 

Ride with a Responsible Company 

R. W. MARKHAM. MANAGER 

“EDDIES” 

Cigars - Sodas - Candy - Groceries and Magazines 

E. A. and A. A. DESLANDES, Props. 

309 ROGERS STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. Telephone 1591-R 

For Novelties 

in Footwear 

SEE 

The Sample Shoe Store 

MR. SWARTZ 

24 Prescott Street 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

DAMON, INC. 

Barlow’s Market 

Dealers in 

MEAT. GROCERIES 

AND PROVISIONS 

25 John Street 

Wholesale & Retail 
Dealer in 

MILK and CREAM 

Guy H. Richardson 

1638 BRIDGE STREET 
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HOBSON & LAWLER CO. 

PLUMBING and HEATING 
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“ The Sure Sign of Superiority” 


T oilet Articles and Perfumery 

The largest and most complete line in New England 

CONFECTIONERY 

Selected for its Superior Quality from the best specialty manufacturers 

in each line 

PRICE LIST SENT ON APPLICATION 

S. S. PIERCE CO. BOSTON and BROOKLINE 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 


FOR INFORMATION 

REGARDING SPECIAL COACHES OR CARS, 
CALL 3220 OR 3221 
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JAMES WHITTET 

CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 

19 PLEASANT STREET 


THE DILLON DYE WORKS 

FANCY DYERS 
and CLEANSERS 

TEL. 1788 

5 E. Merrimack Street 


Social 

Stationery 

With Your Monogram 
or Address 

Dance Orders Invitations 

Latest Stvjl es 
Moderate Prices 

May we send you a sample? 



COMPLIMENTS OF 

T. A. WHELAN 

LOWELL’S 

LEADING GROCER 


57-61 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 
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“TO SPECIALIZE IS TO SUCCEED ” 

WE SPECIALIZE IN ALL BRANCHES OF THE HAIRDRESSING 
PROFESSION AND GUARANTEE 
SERVICE and SATISFACTION 

THE McKEON SHOPPE 

TELEPHONE 1387 209-210 SUN BUILDING 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

C. B. COBURN CO. 

Established 1837 

63 MARKET ST., LOWELL 
88 MAIN ST., NASHUA, N.H. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN &? CO., INC. 

Established 1815 


WORKS AT 

DIGHTON, MASS. 
BELLE, WEST VA. 


President 

WM. H. HAYWARD 


Treasurer 

EDW. M. JOHNSON 


Vice President 
JOS. A. BRYANT 
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We cannot make all the underwear , 
we therefore make the best 


For that chic and trim figure 
of the school girl nothing assists 
more than UftCoyermaid ‘Rayon 
Underwear, made in all models 
and colors, of the highest grade 
and finest workmanship 


MADE ONLY BY 

WALTER W. MOYER 

EPHRATA, PA. 


SINCE 1901 

NEW YORK OFFICE 
93 Worth Street 
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Phone 4381 

Wright & Ditson 

FREDERICK E. MORRIS, D.M.D. 

Athletic Equipment, Clothing and 
Shoes, for all sports in which 
girls are interested. 

DENTIST 

Tennis — Field Hockey — Golf — Lacrosse 
Archery — Volley Ball — Basket Ball 
Swimming — Skating — Hiking 

Old City Hall Bldg. 

Girls* School and Camp Dept, on 
our Second Floor 

226 Merrimack St. Lowell, Maes. 

Send for Catalogue 


344 Washington St • Boston 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

Yellow Cab 

B. F. Keith’s 

Company 

Theatre 

Telephone 7600 



Where You Love to Go 
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UNION 

NATIONAL BANK 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Capital $350,000 

Surplus and Profits 850,000 

$ 1 , 200,000 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


OFFICERS 


ARTHUR G. POLLARD, Chairman of the Board 

JOHN F. SAWYER, President 

WALTER L. PARKER, Vice President 
IVAN O. SMALL, Cashier 

ALBERT A. LUDWIG, Assistant Cashier 

PAUL H. HARTFORD, Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

FRANK S. BEAN, Merchant 
AUSTIN K. CHADWICK, 

President Lowell Five Cents Savings Bank 
FREDERIC C. CHURCH, Insurance 
FRANK HANCHETT, Lowell, Mass. 

FREDERICK P. MARBLE, Attorney at Law 
GEORGE C. McINTYRE, Manufacturer 
ALLAN D. PARKER, Manufacturer 
WALTER L. PARKER, Manufacturer 
ARTHUR G. POLLARD, Merchant 
HARRY G. POLLARD, Merchant 
JOHN F. SAWYER 

C. BROOKS STEVENS, Manufacturer 
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COMPLEMENTS OF 
A FRIEND 


COMPLIMENTS 


“Your Education Is Not Complete 
’ Till You Know What Gives Good Heatr 

JEDDO-LEHIGH GOAL 

IT HEATS YOUR SCHOOL 

E. A. WILSON CO. 


youth chooses BaCHRACH . . . 


ON PREP AND COLLEGE CAMPUSES 
WHERE VERVE AND IMAGINATION 
PREVAIL STUDENTS CHOOSE 
PORTRAITS MADE BY 


2tarf|rari| 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF DISTINCTION 


Appleton National Bank Building 647 Boylston Street 

LOWELL BOSTON 
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PRINCE-COTTER CO. 

Designers and Makers of Fine Jewelry 
104 Merrimack St., - Lowell, Mass. 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH 

PRINCE -COTTER’S FINE STORE 


Diamonds 

Watches 

Pearls 

Decorated China 
Electric Lamps 
Pottery 
Ushers’ Gifts 


OUR SELECTIONS INCLUDE: 


Platinum Jewelry 
Gold Jewelry 
Gold Band Glassware 
Favors 

Ivory Ornaments 
Imported Novelties 
Bridesmaids’ Gifts 


Sterling Silver 
Silver Plated Ware 
Leather Goods 
Clocks 
Book Ends 
Club Rings 
Prize Trophies 


Visit Our Gift Department 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS 
MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET 

BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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CHOICE ORCHIDS GARDENIAS 

LILIES-OF-THE-VALLEY 


Colonial bouquets and special corsage 
bunches made to order 


Flowers delivered in any city at a few hours’ notice 

TELEPHONE 4400 


ROGERS HALL 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

On an elevation facing Fort Hill Park, which commands a view of the Concord 
River Valley and the mountains of New Hampshire 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 

Thorough Preparation for 
College Entrance Board Examinations 

GRADUATE COURSE OF TWO YEARS 

Homemaking and Secretarial Courses 

Unusually attractive equipment Six Buildings 


For Illustrated Catalogue Address 

MRS. EDITH CHAPIN CRAVEN 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Saturday 

Mornings! 

An Excellent Place To Meet 



AND 

327 WESTFORD STREET 


Come in and Enjoy Some of Our 
Many Special Selections to be had 
In our Tea Room 

and 

At our Fountain 

CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEAROOM 
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EDITORIAL 


We have heard it said that carefree schooldays are the 
happiest time of life, and when we consider the pleasures in 
which we have participated, the happy rivalry we have shared, 
and the personal joys that each one of ns has experienced here, 
it is difficult for us to expect deeper happiness in the years to 
come than that which we have enjoyed at Rogers Hall. 

What the future has in store for us we cannot know. The 
thought of what it may bring is wonderfully exciting and not a 
little terrifying. Yet what have we to fear? How cheerless 
would be the prospect were we, indeed, leaving our pleasantest 
years behind us with discarded text-hooks. If such were the 
case we might almost be justified in saying that there is little 
use in continuing to live. On the contrary we have reason to 
believe that our enjoyment will increase in proportion to our 
duties and responsibilities. Commencement does not signify to 
us the end of anything, rather the beginning, as the name in- 
dicates. We have only to go on to further adventure carrying 
with us the determination to win whenever may be — when not, 
to lose with the fine spirit so carefully instilled in us by Cae and 
Kava. 
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IN THE WOODS 


The bobolink sings at the dawn of day, 

The whip-poor-will sings at night. 

The chiek-a-dee chirps and the branches sway — 

Oh the songs are bright and the songs are gay — 
And the shadows are put to flights 
For it’s singing among the swinging boughs 
It’s singing among the grass, 

And it ’s one sings high, and it ’s one sings low, 

And another fast and another slow, 

With a trill and a rush of eager notes 

That thrill as they pour from their tiny throats 

While the hours of summer pass. 

Catherine Bagshaw, ’29. 
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THE PRESS— HOW MIGHTY 

By Olive Kimball, SS 


Hotel Astor, New York. 

My dear Anne : 

The most amazing thing has happened. Two nights ago 
Jim Crow, a friend of mine and of my brother’s, whom I have 
not seen for two years suddenly turned up. The last thing we 
had heard of him was that he was somewhat interested in avia- 
tion. It appears that he is not only interested, but is now the 
owner of several planes, and of great importance in a place called 
Pitcairn Field, Philadelphia. 

He was hardly inside the door, when he announced, “I have 
to fly through to New York tonight. Here’s the chance to go. 
Who wants to take it ? ” 

Jim had been my brother’s room-mate at Yale, and although 
my heart turned over with excitement at the thought of flying, I 
knew he had come for Ray. Can you feature how I felt when 
Ray said, “Impossible for me, Jim, you’d better take Olive 
along!” At first Jim wouldn’t believe that I would go, and 
Mother’s face was a mile long. She looked as though I were 
about to sign my last will and testament and jump to perdition. 
Incidentally that is nothing compared to the way I felt an hour 
later ! 

Jim had borrowed a car from the flying field, and swamped 
in leather coat and heavy sweater and stockings, I crawled in 
beside him. We wasted no time in getting to the field, but even 
then it was quite dark when we whizzed up to a long, low build- 
ing from the open door of which a very bright light was stream- 
ing. All around me were other long, low buildings which Jim 
called “hangers.” They sounded quite like closets to me, and I 
was really a trifle disappointed. Not a plane in sight — not a soul 
around — not even a light except in the one building. Murmur- 
ing something about “girls being pretty good sports after all,” 
Jim left me sitting in the car, and hurried over to one of the 
“hangers.” Suddenly out of the darkness loomed a small 
winged shape. 
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Can not tell you any more tonight. Address me Hotel Astor. 
I shall be here until the sight of air and space does not throw 
me into a panic. 

Affectionately, 

Olive. 


Hotel Astor, New York. 

My dear Anne : 

At last I have a moment to tell you about our record flight. 
The field was very muddy, and we had some difficulty in 
getting off. We ran the length of it twice, and finally began to 
lift. It was very hard for me to tell how we were going, be- 
cause the powerful beacon shone directly at us, shutting off my 
vision completely. As we climbed, we struck pretty strong wind, 
and the plane tipped violently. Conversation was impossible 
and so was vision. Even the moon, which was shining full when 
we left, deserted us. Cloud banks were everywhere, and to 
miss them we climbed and dropped for nearly an hour. The 
roar of the motor and the wind which seemed to come from all 
directions at once, with equal force, simply left me stunned. 
Without vision, hearing, or speech, I wondered how pilots ever 
become accustomed to flying. I was held securely in the closely 
fitting cockpit, and although not frightened, I was absolutely 
empty of feeling. 

Like ships we were carrying red and green lights, as all 
planes do at night, and suddenly, having been gazing sideways 
to keep my eyes from being flooded with tears, I realized that it 
was not our green light that I was watching. Some other plane 
was flying at our altitude quite near us. I tried to turn and 
motion to Jim, but as far as attracting his attention was con- 
cerned, it was impossible. The light grew no nearer and no 
brighter. Of course other planes had a perfect right to fly the 
sky hut to see that green light there so constantly, worried me. 
It need not have, however, for I discovered afterwards that it 
was only a reflection due to some atmospheric condition. 

A poke from behind, and an arm pointing downwards 
directed my glance below. Far, far beneath I saw the glow of 
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New York’s lights. Single lights were indistinct, but through 
the haze I watched them flow and ripple like an Aurora Borealis. 
Soon we started to drop, and brighter and brighter grew the sky. 
I could see Jim perfectly. We circled around and around, and 
then I heard a loud yell. I fell heavily forward as though rush- 
ing down a long chute. My neck felt gone. I saw the great 
hangar looming to meet us, and then as if on a downy cloud, we 
floated slowly over it. Circling again, I felt a slight jar, and 
people surrounded us on all sides. 

Yells and cheers of congratulation drowned out all my 
feeble attempts for help. I felt my hand wrung like a pump 
handle and I was lifted bodily from my cubby-hole, dazed and 
dull, but unhurt. What I thought had been an accident was 
only one of Jim’s pet landing tricks; a nose-dive and quick out- 
come. “Quite perfection,” I heard them all say. 

Write soon. Love to all your family, 

Affectionately, 

Olive. 


Hotel Astor, New York. 

My dear Anne : 

What fun to be famous ! I woke up yesterday morning to 
be presented with a newspaper, carrying the stupendous lines 
— “New York from Worcester in one hour!” It seemed to me 
that the door panels would break through, there was so much 
knocking. Reporters lined the hall, photographers waited pa- 
tiently, the whole place seemed alive with questions — “How old 
is she?” “Where does she live?” “Why did she do it?” Sud- 
denly I realized the whole affair ! I was being mistaken for the 
pilot. Jim had received a “hurry up” call and returned to 
Pitcairn Field the night before, just after landing with me, and 
had left me to face the music ! These raving people believed me 
to have flown over alone ! 

To think of the shock the truth would give them all, was too 
much for me. I pulled on some clothes and swallowed a cup of 
coffee that had somehow been spirited through that teaming 
hallful of anxiety. I opened my door and was nearly annihilated. 
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Before I could say “Good morning/ ’ my room was filled with 
confusion. Tripods knocked against the chair legs — men tripped 
over the pulled off bed spread — I was wild ! Through my mind 
ran sensational bits that, during my life, I had read, in news- 
papers ; and at the top of my lungs, above the clicking and the 
questions, I shouted, ‘ ‘ I am not the person you are looking for ! ’ ’ 
On all sides came laughing quips — “That’s old stuff.” “Your 
age, Madame ? ” “ How long have you flown ? ” “ "Where did you 

train?” “What make plane do you prefer?” 

Well, all I can say is this. After reading of my interview 
yesterday with the reporters, all that I recognize of myself is my 
picture. It was mighty interesting, though, to arise this morning 
to find that through no apparent fault of my own, I am “one of 
our most experienced women flyers” and that my next attempt 
in life will be “ a flight across the Pacific. ’ ’ 

Jim called from Pitcairn to say he would arrive in New 
York in time to lunch with me before I left for home. Greatly 
amused by my story, he chose the * * Crillon ’ ’, where many illus- 
trious persons of the day frequently dine, and we made the most 
of it. Waiters bowed obsequiously, and we had a jolly time. 

Please help me out at home. Tell them that I am still 
perfectly sane and that in a few days I shall be returning on the 
train. My neck still aches from the effect of my first nose-dive. 

The adventure is over, but all my life I shall love airplanes. 
Maybe those newspaper men started something after all, when 
they acclaimed me as a flyer. 

Write soon and when I get home please drop over to see me. 

Affectionately, 

Olive. 


REPAID 

By Virginia Swan, SS 


The dreamy notes of a waltz floated out to Fritz as he 
wandered along the paths of the Stafford campus. The flicker- 
ing lights of Japanese lanterns dimly illuminated the figures of 
couples strolling here and there among the trees and in the open 
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a full moon shone down in all her glorious splendor, enhanced by 
the jeweled sky. The night seemed made for a “prom.” 

Fritz realized that his spirits were decidedly not where they 
should be. It was the night for which he had waited so long — 
prom night at Stafford, and his girl, the girl whom he had con- 
sidered his until tonight, was actually here. But everything was 
wrong; his dreams, as far as girls were concerned, had been 
shattered in one short day, and he realized that he was power- 
less to change affairs as they now stood. Inside the gym he knew 
that Dolores was dancing, laughing and flirting with Bob, 
fascinated by him, as she had been since the first moment she 
met him. Well, why shouldn’t she be? Bob, his tall, dark 
room-mate, was the type that girls liked. He had personality, 
good looks, money, and was one of the best athletes in the school. 
If Bob had mean streaks in his nature, he also had the ability to 
hide them from most people. Fritz was acquainted with his 
room-mate ’s weak points as well as his good points, but he could 
not help envying him sometimes the popular position he held in 
the school. 

Bob had always been able to have anything he wanted, and 
Dolores was just one more object he had taken a fancy to. He 
was completely oblivious of the fact that his admiration for her 
might be hurting Fritz. It was not selfishness, but simply the 
habit of always getting what he wanted, regardless of the fact 
that someone was generally losing that which he was gaining. 

Rather quickly and sharply the thought came to Fritz that 
he must never begrudge Bob anything, and must always be 
ready to sacrifice himself, for did he not owe the education which 
he was now receiving to Bob ? It was Bob who had introduced 
Fritz to an uncle, George Parker, during a fishing trip in Maine. 
Mr. Parker, liking Fritz immediately, had offered to put him 
through Stafford with his nephew. Overwhelmed with grati- 
tude at such an offer, Fritz had said, “I don’t know how I can 
ever repay you, Mr. Parker, but I will do my best to try.” 

The light laughter of Dolores mingling with Bob’s happy 
voice suddenly brought Fritz back to reality. He looked up and 
saw the couple strolling toward him. Trying to keep his voice 
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light and free of envy, he called, “Hello there, you two, party 
still going strong ? ’ ’ The unrestrained enthusiasm of their 
answer proved to him that his absence for the last hour had not 
been noted. Bob thanked Dolores for giving him the pleasure 
of so much of her delightful company and turned to Fritz say- 
ing, ‘ ‘ Thanks old man, I ’ll do the same for you some day. ’ ’ 

After the excitement of the prom had passed, the boys 
settled down to hard study knowing that those dreaded 
“exams” were approaching. They did not forget, however, that 
just after examinations was coming the greatest event in the 
entire school year — the crew race. 

Bob’s attitude toward his work worried Fritz. He could 
not seem to concentrate on study. Fritz knew as well as every- 
body else that Bob was the biggest man on the crew, and that 
without him the chance of winning was slight. He also knew 
that if Bob failed any examination, he could not take part in the 
race, but he could not seem to make Bob see the danger. One 
night, looking over at Bob’s desk and seeing him reading a 
magazine, Fritz decided to have it out with him. 

“Come on, Bob, get to work. You owe it to the school, as 
well as to yourself, to pass your exams. You are perfectly aware 
of the fact that without you the Stafford crew is defeated. Why 
don’t you buckle down?” 

Rather impatiently, Bob replied, “Quit nagging, Fritz, 
I’m also perfectly aware of the fact that Stafford couldn’t afford 
to keep me off the crew. ’ ’ 

Fritz gave up. It ended the same way practically every 
time, with Bob always taking a superior attitude. It exasperated 
Fritz because he idolized Bob in some ways and couldn’t bear to 
give in to the rankling suspicion, which came to him more and 
more often, that Bob was in reality, shallow, spoiled and 
egotistical. 


The night before exams, Bob came to Fritz, saying rather 
sheepishly, “Say, Fritz, how about lending me your notes on 
psychology? I haven’t any idea what it’s all about. In class 
today the prof made some rather pointed remarks about crew 
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men, so I guess I’d better collect a couple of ideas before I hit 
the exam.” 

“You’re welcome to the notes, Bob,” Fritz replied rather 
worriedly, “but be careful not to use any of my ideas, because 
the prof said they must be absolutely original.” 

“Don’t worry,” Bob answered confidently, “I’m clever 
enough to use my own ideas if I can get any inkling of what it ’s 
all about. Thanks, I’ll do the same for you sometime.” 

After the exam the next morning, Bob was his old care-free 
self again, “Gee, wasn’t that a cinch? To think I was fool 
enough to give a little worry to it ! ” 

Fritz was relieved, sure that Bob was now well out of any 
difficulties which might interfere with crew day. 

For the next week things went well; a feverish excitement 
was beginning to pervade the air as the great day drew near. 
The day before the race, however, Bob and Fritz were surprised 
to receive a summons to appear before the dean. As they 
entered his office they both sensed something wrong and an un- 
known fear clutched at their hearts. The dean’s solemn face, 
the gloomy room, the very air seemed to forbode disaster. Sud- 
denly an idea shot like lightning through Fritz’s mind. "With- 
out knowing how or why, he was aware of what the dean was 
going to say, and he had just as quickly decided what his answer 
was going to be. Through the deafening noise of his pounding 
heart, he heard the dean say, “It has been reported to me that 
one of you cheated on your psychology examination because the 
material, which you were requested to collect separately, is 
identical. I wish to know at once which one of you it was. ’ ’ 

“Now,” whispered Fritz’s heart, “now is your chance to 
repay Mr. Parker by saving Bob’s honor.” Without hesitation 
Fritz answered, “It was I, sir.” 

The dean shot an almost unbelieving look at him and then 
said disappointedly, “You realize that this means no diploma 
for you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That is all. You both may go.” 
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When they were outside the office Fritz ’s face had whitened 
and his jaw was set, but aside from that he showed no emotion. 
Bob reached out his hand impulsively. “Look here, Fritz, I 
can’t let you go through with this.” 

“From now on, Bob, this subject is closed. You owe it to 
the school and to your family to row on the crew and live up to 
your family traditions. Drop the subject.” 

“0. K. Fritz, I’m tremendously grateful, and will do the 
same for you sometime.” 

The gala day had arrived at last. Gaiety reigned every- 
where. Waving banners and bright-colored clothes added to the 
festive air. Calls of good luck and encouragement echoed and 
reechoed. Amid this excitement Bob’s family arrived, anxious 
to see him glorify the family name. Fritz caught a glimpse of 
Dolores, who also had come to see Bob triumph, and Fritz saw, 
this time 'without a pang of regret, that she had eyes for no one 
but Bob. 

The race was on — for the first few yards it was close, but 
soon there was no doubt as to the outcome. The race was 
practically Stafford’s from start to finish. The crowd was 
hilarious and could not seem to say enough in praise of Bob 
Parker. On all sides Fritz heard such remarks as, “That Parker 
boy w r as certainly the whole crew ! ” “ Stafford got a prize when 
they got him ! ’ ’ 

That night after the excitement had somewhat abated, and 
before Bob ’s uncle left, Fritz went to him and said, ‘ ‘ Mr. Parker, 
your nephew certainly proved his worth today.” 

Bob’s uncle grasped Fritz warmly by the hand and replied, 

‘ * No, my boy, you are the one who has proved your worth. Bob 
has told me the whole story. What you have done has doubly 
repaid me for anything I ever did for you. Fritz, you saved our 
family honor today but I couldn’t permit such unselfishness on 
your part, you to whom an education means so much. I have 
seen the dean and you will be the one to receive a diploma, Bob 
won ’t. ’ ’ 
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METAPHORS 


What is life? A meteor’s flight 
Blazed across the black of night. 

What is youth ? The flush of dawn : 

Glance upon it — it is gone. 

What is manhood? Lusty shout 
In the silence all about. 

Age ? The frost upon the grass. 

Death? Bleak winter come at last: 
Happiness, serene content, 

Lies beyond when life is spent. 

Doris Lent, ’30. 


FLYING 

By Doris Wrqncy, ’29 


Heavy" draperies shut out the blue skies and darkened the 
charming French room. The slender figure on the white bed 
was motionless, as it had been for three days. Only the flicker- 
ing of thick lashes against her pale cheeks proved that the girl 
was conscious. Long black curls covered her pillow, and her 
pretty hands lay in unaccustomed idleness on the silken coverlet. 
When the drone of an airplane broke the still summer air two 
tears trickled across the girl ’s face and fell on the pillow. 

Days passed quickly for well people, but for Janice they 
were never-ending hours of torture. If she knew she were dying, 
she did not admit it. What was the use of living if her lovely, 
broken body must all the rest of her life lie there in soft stillness ? 
Those slender feet and long graceful legs would not move an 
inch, though, unobserved, she tried painfully to make them re- 
spond to her will. She never spoke ; she had not opened her lips, 
except when the nurse forced her to eat, since the morning she 
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had wakened to find her body was not hers to command any more. 
She had screamed at the first discovery and tried desperately to 
sit up ; to no avail of course. She never would sit up again. 
Never again would she dance away long silvery nights, nor spend 
lazy summer afternoons on a hot beach ; never again ride a horse 
exultingly swift and feel the sweet rush of cool wind against her 
face and through her flying hair. She didn ’t want to live with 
out these delights. It wasn’t living anyway, — it was existence, 
just the painful, horrible existence of nerve-racking numbness. 
People came and sat by her bed and talked in hushed tones. She 
turned her still, lovely face away from them ; she did not break 
her silence. When a tall, awkward boy crept to her bed in under- 
standing quiet, she gave him her hand — that at least did not re- 
fuse her will, and slow tears mingled with his where his head lay 
close to hers on the pillow. 

Here she must lie for eternity, for as long as she lived, and 
even if that were but tomorrow, it was still an eternity. She 
must lie here and think, think, think. Airplanes were lovely 
things. You were free when you were up there; a small part of 
the universe like a bird. The sky was bluer and your happiness 
was complete. It was like dancing in time to a perfect orchestra 

with the best dancer in the world. So you swooped and 

courtesied and then you were caught up in a smooth, breath- 
taking whirl. It was the only way to live. She must take up 
the old plane at once ; it was long past time she got up, anyway. 
Queer, she couldn’t get up. Why, why, why wouldn’t that slim 
body of hers obey orders? Who was this irritating person who 
constantly did things to her, made her open her lips and swallow 
things and talked to her so steadily? Who cared what time it 
was, that it was a beautiful day out, that Tom had called, that 
Dot had sent her those flowers, that this was so and that was so. 

She wanted to shriek, to die that was it, to die. If only 

Skeet would come here and hold her hand she would talk to him, 
would ask him to let her die. He would let her do it because he 
always understood; he would understand now that life was of 
little or no value, if she could never again dance with him ; never 
again fly up in the clouds. 
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“Oh! Skeets, come to me, come to me! You never quit me 
before when I wanted you. Don’t you remember how you saved 
me from the run-away pony when I was a little tiny girl and 
you were only eleven ? ’Member how we went to dancing school 
together and you were my sweetheart ; how we came home from 
boarding school and fought, and how we made up ; how I cried 
and you kissed me ; how we fell in love at my coming-out party ? 
Skeets, I need you. Come, won ’t you please ? ’ ’ 

How could he come? Headlines in any newspaper could 
have told her all about it. Headlines an inch deep. 

“SKEETS” CURLER CRASHES WITH POPULAR DEBU- 
TANTE. FLYER DEAD. JANICE MELROSE DYING 
FROM BACK INJURY 

Dead, you say? Skeets, the hero of the football world, Skeets 
the unconquerable, Skeets the lovable ! Janice, the darling of 
the fashionable world ; the little society girl who made the big hit 
in “Blue Skies” as the solo dancer! Janice dying? Those in- 
comparable legs motionless, that delicious laugh stilled forever? 
If the little world she dominated could not believe it, how was 
she to understand? No, of course she hadn’t seen the papers, 
but she knew that she couldn’t move. She wouldn’t talk and 
the only sign of life she gave was when her brother sat by her. 
And he wept while she lay and stared at the ceiling and an 
occasional tear fell down her cheek. Just once she had said: 
“Bring me Skeets, Sonny,” and Sonny had answered, “Not now, 
Sis. You’re going to see him in a short time. Just stay with 
us a little bit longer. It doesn’t hurt much, does it sis? I’ll 
sit here as long as you want me to if you just say the word. 
Smile, Sis.” 

“Bring me Skeets, Sonny, and I’ll smile.” 

But Sonny could only weep. So Janice closed her eyes and 
thought about it. She tried desperately to remember just how it 
had happened that she must lie here so quietly, but she couldn’t. 
Not altogether, anyway. It seemed as if she and Skeets were 
flying and that was all she could be sure about. Flying was 
lovely — but she had been over that so many times in the last 
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century. Her lashes quivered on her white cheeks and she 
moaned the slightest bit. She opened them wide as she heard a 
sound sweep the room. Skeets! by all that was lovely. Here 
was Skeets in his clean, but faded, old aviation suit that he had 
refused to give up. She drew her hands slowly out of Sonny’s 
and lifted them to Skeets. Then she said patiently to Sonny, 
“Don’t cry, dear, because Skeets has come and I’m going to 
feel better now.” She even smiled at him. Sonny wept still 
more. She looked at Skeets with her blue eyes all wet. “I’ve 
wanted you, you old tease. Where have you been? Flying 
again haven’t you, while I was lying here with no one to make 
me happy. I want to fly, Skeets. Take me with you now. I’m 
so tired of lying here. They say I can’t ever move again. Are 
you smiling, old sweetheart? Then it isn’t so — what they say, 
is it? Lift me up dear. Oh! that’s better. I feel well, strong 
enough to fly forever. What is it you say ? That I must be sure 
I want to go? But I am sure, darling; why shouldn’t I be? 
Kiss me, Skeets and let’s go. When your arms are around me I 
don ’t remember how long I ’ve been lying here waiting for you to 
come. Sonny, dear, tell Mother goodbye, and be a good boy 
while I’m gone and study your old Latin so you won’t flunk out 
of prep. Come on, Skeets.” 

At Sonny’s wild cry of grief, they came running. And 
there was Janice smiling as if she were well again and were 
teasing some one. Her hair seemed blown back from her fore- 
head and her hands were flung over her head in the pose of a 
dancer. The thin, fading drone of a distant plane broke the 
silence, and a gentle breeze lifted a black curl over the girl’s 
smiling lips. Janice was flying again and surely she was happy. 


ON EXAGGERATING MISFORTUNE 


I am convinced that there is no harm in exaggeration when 
describing a misfortune. What is the use of experiencing dis- 
aster if one is not to avail oneself of such an excellent opportu- 
nity to make a good story? There is an unsurpassed thrill in 
relating harrowing details of calamity to a helpless listener, 
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and while he may not enjoy your narrative he is, perforce, in- 
spired to “go you one better.” Both persons thus exercise 
their imagination and in addition sharpen their discrimination 
by attempting to determine how much of the other’s tale is true. 

Lois Barnes, ’29. 


THE FLOWERS’ AWAKENING 


Hark ! Spring has rung the garden bell, 

And underneath the ground ; 

The little leaves tucked up so well, 

Awaken at the sound. 

They kneel to say their morning prayers, 

Then little stems and leaves, 

Creep softly up the dark brown stairs, 

And stand in crumpled sheaves. 

Then some a shower bath will take 
Of dew-drops clear and cool, 

While others longer strides will make 
To float upon a pool. 

Some hold a tiny parcel up, 

And when it is undone 

A daisy or a buttercup, 

Peeps out to see the sun. 

And from some tissue paper brown, 

All crumpled up and torn, 

A yellow daffodil hangs down 
Her splendid golden horn. 

Catherine Bagshaw, ’ 29 . 
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ARISTOCRATS 


Mike Tooley was a hard working farmer, who with his wife 
and three children, had immigrated from Ireland, and, so was 
looked down upon by the native bom and more important men 
of the small town of Maynard, situated five miles from the ocean 
and boasting a population of twelve thousand. The majority of 
the inhabitants consisted of the wealthier class of farmers, de- 
scendants of the first settlers, and, as they never forgot to men- 
tion when conversing with strangers, directly related to Paul 
Revere, George Washington, Daniel Webster, or some other noted 
celebrity, as the case might be. Maynard was a snobbish town ; 
there was no denying that, and so Michael Tooley and his family 
had a rather unpleasant time socially during their first few 
years in America. 

As time went on, Tommy, Michael’s eldest son, showed a 
talent for music. By skimping and saving for several years, the 
Tooleys were able to give their son the sort of education he most 
desired, sending him to a conservatory of music in one of the 
large cities. 

It was really surprising to see how the Maynard aristocrats 
received the news of Tommy’s departure. Among themselves, 
for Maynard was a gossipy town as well as a snobbish one, they 
talked a great deal about Tommy’s education, for none of these 
high lights of Maynard society had been more than fifty miles 
away from their town and naturally were greatly amazed and 
slightly envious, although they would have admitted their jeal- 
ousy to no one, that Tom Tooley, an immigrant, would see sights 
which they, of the first families, had never seen. Their former 
harshness toward the Tooley family let up a little, and Mrs. 
Josiah Lincock, who prided herself on her ancestry, was even 
condescending enough to allow Mrs. Tooley to do her washing, al- 
though she, Mrs. Lincock, secretly counted her sheets and pillow- 
cases before and after each washing. 

When Tom returned from the large city with a diploma, 
stating that he had graduated from the school with honors, the 
amazement of the town grew to such an extent that some of the 
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more open minded Maynardites ventured a celebration in honor 
of Tom. This suggestion was taken up with surprising alacrity, 
and a banquet was given in honor of the son of a Tooley. A few 
years previous this would have been considered a shameful dis- 
grace. 

The years roll by. Tom Tooley becomes a famous musi- 
cian and returns to the town of Maynard to see his old home. 
He is met with tumultuous enthusiasm and, with the Rev. John 
B. Barrington on one side, and Squire Robinson on the other, 
is escorted with dignity to his former humble dwelling. 

Thirty years later, a stranger walks down Oak Lane in the 
old town of Maynard. As he passes a small, brown cottage, he 
pauses to read an inscription on the oak in the front yard ; ‘ ‘ The 
Dwelling Place of Thomas Tooley, 1820-1875.” Upon in- 
quiring the meaning of the inscription he receives this reply 
from a tall, reddish-haired girl sitting on the piazza, “What! 
You never heard of Thomas Peter Tooley. Why ! He was my 
grandfather!” and with that remark she brushes past the 
stranger and enters the cottage, leaving him to make his way 
towards the old “George Washington Tavern” remarking, to 
himself, what a snobbish old town Maynard really is. 

Harriet Qua, ’31. 


SPRING INSPIRATION 

Smooth green lawns, 

Checkered with shadows 
Of swaying silver birches — 

A rounded hilltop, 

Crested with fragrant pines 

Standing like sentinels against the sky — 

Vivid blue heavens, 

Radiating the joy of sunlight; 

Dappled with gray puffy clouds — 

Our “Inspiration” in Spring — 

Rogers Fort Hill Park 


Florence Schiepenhaus. 
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IMPRESSIONS 


THE WORLD OF JAZZ 

On hot summer evenings Fords and cars, (mostly Fords) 
crawl like caterpillars up the gray winding road. Couples stroll 
arm in arm along paths. Girls, four abreast, dance gaily along, 
talking and laughing loudly. The small blue sparkling lake is 
dotted with canoes, rowboats and motor boats. Everywhere 
are people, all children of the dance pavilion that is built at the 
end of the lake, a small kingdom in itself. 

The shrill scream of the saxaphone rises above the hum-drum 
of the other instruments. A man standing by the side of the 
rope that surrounds the dancing space yells, “Tickets please.” 
Gruff coarse voices call “Next dance?” to girls across the floor. 
Downstairs a gaudy, painted woman calls out lucky numbers. 
The gambling wheel makes squeaky, cracking noises as it stops 
abruptly. Hundreds of little white puffs dance around in a 
glass case, accompanied by the sing-song whistle of the pop corn 
stand. And over all this King Jazz rules supreme. 


A ROAD 

A gleaming white road cuts through the dark world, stretch- 
ing straight upwards, never turning, never crossing, never curv- 
ing. Silver rays of light reach out across the universe to 
beckon mankind. Weary travelers stumble up the rough high- 
way — faltering, hesitating but urging their feet to carry them 
onward. Some drop from exhaustion, lie still for a while, then 
regain new strength and trudge on. Others cry out, and weep, 
their tears rolling down the steep grade and turning into pearls. 
The faces of the climbers are drained of color, pale and set, yet 
illuminated with a strange beauty. The brilliance and the pure 
whiteness of the course dazzle and blind them, still they plod 
on. Time does not exist on the road of Faith, Hope and Charity 
that leads to the gate of Eternity. 


IMPRESSIONS 
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RAIN 

Moody, careless and beautiful, the rain comes and goes, 
often accompanied by her lover, the wind. Sometimes she is at- 
tired in long silver fringe and floats softly over the land ; often 
she is wrapped in a filmy veil. Occasionally, in the spring, lady 
rain wears a spangled dress of silver stars and a diadem of 
rainbow colors. She flutters and turns — a young girl dancing 
with an imaginary partner. 

In summer she drives a mighty chariot, but only the rumble 
of the heavy wheel can be heard as it rolls across the world. At 
this time she chooses golden apparel, shot with vivid blue, and as 
she urges her horses onward, one catches flashes of her wild 
loveliness. Rain heeds nothing — relentlessly she beats and 
treads down, yet endlessly too she beautifies and renews the 
simple offerings of earth. 

Dorothy Morris, ’ 29 . 


DAWN 


The eastern sky of pearly gray 
A silvery light is taking, 

The first faint loveliness of dawn 
O’er all the world is breaking. 

The chariot of the sun ascends 
Out of the azure seas, 

The breath of morning softly stirs 
The branches of the trees. 

The wings of dawn have swept the sky 
Of night’s forbidding darkness. 

A new day dawns and fears have fled; 

Our souls respond in gladness. 

Marion L. Moore, SS. 
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ONLY A TREE 


A gnarled old cedar clings to a ragged cliff, and at twilight 
its twisted irregular shape is sharply outlined against the soft 
mellow glow of the evening sky. The sun sinks to rest, and the 
shadows deepen; the old cedar looks lonesome and friendless. 
Yet there it has stood for years on its barren cliff, withstanding 
storm and wind. I sometimes wonder if this gnarled trunk is 
not the symbol of someone’s life ; someone who has struggled hard 
to beautify this cold world and has had no comforts; someone 
who has existed only through sheer will-power. 

The cedar is a symbol of courage, patience and perseverance. 
As I look at this crooked, lonesome figure I think, “Old tree, 
what would the world be like if hearts like yours did not exist ? ’ ’ 

Doris Lent, ’ 29 . 


THE OCEAN 


Against the jagged, rocky shore, 

The mighty ocean bounds, 

And dashing through the crags and cracks, 
Roars with tempestuous sounds. 

At first it shows a misty blue, 

And then in anger, white, 

But when I love it best it ’s black, 

Streaked by pale moonlight. 

When days go on, and I get old, 

I’m sure I’ll want to be, 

Where I can find a staunch, true friend : — 
The lovely, singing sea. 


Anne Fenderson, ’ 30 . 
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WHEN I AM BIG 


When I am big, I’ll get a boat 
And sail upon the seas. 

If they be calm, then I shall float 
Or just drift with the breeze. 

I’ll sail to some rich Island 
An d dig for buried gold ; 

That I’ll bring to the mainland 
To give the poor and old. 

I ’ll sail upon the low seas 
And visit every land. 

I’ll sail upon the high seas 
And join some pirate band. 

When I am big, I’ll get a boat 
And sail upon the seas. 

If they be calm, then I shall float 
Or just drift with the breeze. 

Rosemary Mehan, ’31. 


HAWAII 


With tropical climate, blue sky, and bluer water, God’s own 
garden is Hawaii, lying calm and serene in the Pacific Ocean, 
surrounded by tall palm trees. All day long its golden beaches 
are covered with happy, carefree people lolling upon the sand 
and tanned by the ever bright sun. Now and then strains of 
hilarious and then of strangely sweet music are heard, and the 
listener knows that the Beach Boys are entertaining. Forms on 
surf boards and the native out rigger canoe are seen riding the 
dancing surf. 
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SPLINTERS 


At four o’clock the sun becomes dimmer and a soft breeze 
comes up. Dipping bathers come out of the water, to eat pine- 
apple and rub themselves with oil. 

Night time is the most beautiful and alluring season. The 
moon shines down upon the black palm trees. The waves dance 
up lightly on Waikiki, almost as if they were caressing it. An 
open dance floor under wide spreading trees, illuminated with 
gay colored lanterns, is filled with dancing couples, swaying 
gracefully with the music. The music itself is one of the main 
charms, so sweet, so soothing, with an entirely new rhythm. 

In the cocoanut grove, tanned girls with black shiny hair and 
large dancing eyes, swing into the movement of the native Hula 
Dance, swishing their grass skirts. Strums of ukeleles, with 
beautiful voices singing words that mean so little and yet so 
much, are heard along the beach. Again the Beach Boys are 
giving the good-night serenade. 

But the waves still dash, the lanterns still glow, and the 
music continues. There is no tomorrow in Hawaii, because as 
Mark Twain said, “ It is an Isle of Paradise. ’ ’ 

Mollie Boesel, ’31. 


THE RAINBOW 


A legend is told of how once long ago the colors were never 
able to agree. They were ever quarrelling as to which of them 
was most important. 

Blue thought she was chief because she gave the sky its color, 
but green would not agree. Surely she was more important than 
blue for she gave color to the trees and the grass of the field. 

While these two colors argued angrily with each other, yel- 
low said she was more important than either of them, for she 
gave color to the sun which gave life to the earth. She was 
surely queen of the colors. 

At last the sun and the rain decided to put an end to these 
foolish arguments; for, as the sun said, all colors were really 
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related to one another. And so it was arranged that all the 
colors should meet the rain and the sun* on a certain day. The 
rain arrived first but was unable to settle the dispute until the 
sun arrived. Together they were able to prove to the colors 
that they were brothers and sisters. Recognizing this for the 
first time they threw themselves into one another’s arms and 
made a rainbow. i 

The combination of the colors was startling because it 
brought out greater beauty in each separate shade. Thus all 
were satisfied and the quarrels were settled. 

Jean Bagshaw, ’31. 






KARNES. BETTY. Canajoharie, N. Y. 

•‘Best she’s liked, that is alike to all.” 

Kava Club; Glee Club. *29; Secretary 
and Treasurer Senior Class, *21); Grad- 
uation Marshal. ‘2S : Student Council, 
‘29 : Christmas Pageant. ’27. ’2S, ’29 ; 
Exeter Dance Committee. *28 ; Prom 
Committee, ‘2S ; Andover Dance Com- 
mittee, ’29 ; Executive Prom Commit- 
tee. ‘29. 


BAGSHAW. CATHERINE JOAN 
Lowell. Mass. 

“Happy am I ; from care am free r 
Why aren't they all contented like me?*’ 

Cae Club ; Spanish Club ; Dramatic 
Club. ’29 ; Glee Club. ’29 ; Secretary 
and Treasurer Cae Club. *29 ; Student 
Council, ‘28, *29 ; Cheer Leader, *2S. 
*29 ; Song Leader. ’2S. ’29 ; Sub Hockey 
Team, ’2$ ; Hockey Team, *29 ; Sub 
Baseball Team, ‘28: Christmas 

Pageant. ’26, *28, *29 : Senior Pageant, 
’29. 




BARNES. LOIS HEMINGWAY 
New Haven, Conn. 

“The true ship is the ship builder.” 

Kava Club ; Dramatic Club, *29 ; French 
Club, ’28; Literary Club, ’29; Splinters 
Literary Board, ’28; Editor-in-Chief of 
Splinters, ‘29 ; Council. *2S ; Sub Hockey 
Team, *28; Sub Swimming Team. ’2S ; 
Exeter Dance Committee. ’28; Anduver 
Dance Committee, *29 ; Christmas 
Pageant, ’28, *29. 










BRYANT, HELEN BARBARA 
West Newton, Mass. 

“Alas ! the love of woman : it is known 
To be a lively and a fearful thing.” 

Cae Club ; Glee Club, ’29 ; Dramatic 
Club, ’29 ; Literary Club, ’29 : Cae 
Athletic Committee, ’28, ’29 ; Captain of 
Swimming Team, ’28, ’29 ; Hockey 

Team, ’28; Basketball Team, ’28, ’29; 
Baseball Team, ’29 ; Cheer Leader, ’28, 
’29; Student Council, ’29; Graduation 
Marshal, ’2S ; Splinters Business 
Board, ’28, ’29 ; Christmas Pageant, 
'28, '29 ; Senior Pageant, ’29 ; Executive 
Prom Committee, ’29 ; Andover Dance 
Committee, AS ; Exeter Dance Commit- 
tee, ’28. 


CARVER, ELIZABETH 
Westford, Mass. 

“Beauty, like wit, to judges should 
be shown ; 

Both most are valued where they 
best are known.” 

Kava Club ; French Club, ’28, ’29 ; Glee 
Club, ’28, '29 ; Secretary and Treasurer 
of Kava Club, AS ; Kava Athletic 
Committee, ’28. Ad); “R. HA ’28: 
Hockey Team, ’27, ’28, ’29 ; Captain of 
Hockey Team, ’27, ’29 ; Sub Baseball 
Team, '26 : Sub Tennis Team. *27 ; 
Baseball Team, ’27, AS ; Student Coun- 
cil, ’29 ; Christmas Pageant, ’25, ’28, 
’29 ; Honor Roll, ’27 ; Prom Committee, 
*29 ; Andover Dance Committee, ’29. 




CHISHOLM, ELEANOR 
Lowell, Mass. 

“Her very frowns are fairer far than 
smiles of other maidens are.” 

Kava Club ; Literary Club, ’29 ; 
Christmas Pageant, ’2S, ’29 ; Prom 

Committee, ’29. 



COBURN. SHIRLEY WOODBURY 
Lowell. Mass. 

** Strong reasons make strong actions.” 
Kava Club : Vice-President French 
Club. *28 : Glee Club. *2S. *20 ; Hockey 
Team. *27. *2*. 20: Basketball Team. 
’2S, *29; Baseball Team. *26. *2S. *29; 
Captain Baseball Team. *28. ‘29 ; Sub 
Swimming Team. *26. *27. *28. ’29 ; 
Tennis Team. *26 : Kava Athletic- Com- 
mittee. *27, *28. *20 : Student Council, 
*27, *28, *20: Splinters Business Board. 
*29: Honor Roll. *2.7. *26. *27. *28: "R. 
H.“, '28: Graduation Marshal. ’2S ; 

Christmas Pageant. *26. *28. *29: Exeter 
Dance Committee. *28. ‘20 : Andover 
Dance Committee. 28 : Prom Commit- 
tee. *20 : Senior rageant. *29. 


CONGER. MARY WATSON 
Akron. Ohio. 

"Music is not merely a study, it is an 
entertainment ; where ever there is 
music there is a throng of listeners." 
Kava Club : French Club. *28. *20 ; Glee 
Club. ‘28. *20; Literary Club. *20; Sub 
Hockey Team. *2S : Hockey Team. *20: 
Baseball Team, *28. *20 ; Captain of 
Swimming Team, ’28. ’29: Kava Ath- 
letic Committee. *2S. *29 : Student 

Council. *28: "R. H.**. *28: Christmas 
Pageant. *28. *29 ; Senior Pageant, ’20 ; 
Andover Dance Committee. ’28 ; 
Exeter Dance Committee. *28 : Exec- 
utive Prom Committee. ’29. 


DAMON. BARBARA LOUISE 
Lowell. Mass. 

"A smile for all. a welcome glad. 

A jovial coaxing way she had.” 
Kava Club; French Club. ’28; Dramatic 
Club. *29 ; Glee Club. ’29 ; Secretary 
and Treasurer of Kava Club. ’29 ; Vice- 
President Senior Class. ’29 : Student 
Council, *20; Kava Athletic Committee, 
’20 ; Splinters Business Board. *27, ’28 ; 
Splinters Literary Board, *29 ; Hockey 
Team. *28. ‘29 : Baseball Team. ‘28, ’29 ; 
Sub Basketball Team. ’29 ; Cheer 
Leader. *27. *26. *27, *28, '29 : Song 
Leader. ’27 : Christmas Pageant, ’26, 
‘28. *29: Senior Pageant. *29: Andover 
Dance Committee, ‘27 ; Prom Commit- 
tee. *29. 





DAMON, MILDRED EDNA 
Lowell, Mass. 

“I am young, it is true ; 

But in noble souls, valor does not wait 
for years.” 

Kava Club; French Club, ’28; Glee 
Club, ’20; Dramatic Club, ’28, ’29; 
Splinters Business Board, ’29; Student 
Council, ’29 ; Honor Roll, ’26, ’27, ’28 ; 
Cheer Leader, ’26, ’27, ’28 ; Sub 

Hockev Team, ’28 ; Hockey Team, ’29 ; 
Sub Basketball Team, '28; Basketball 
Team, ’29 ; Sub Baseball Team, ’29 ; 
“Robin Hood”. '26 ; “Monsieur Beau- 
caire”, ’27: “The Rivals”, ’2S ; 
Christmas Pageant, ’28, ’29 ; Senior 
Pageant, ’29 ; Prom Committee, ’29. 


FISHER, ELIZABETH 
Lowell, Mass. 

“Flashes of merriment that were wont 
to set the table in a roar.” 

Cae (dub: Science Club. ’28; Sub 
Hockey Team. *28; Sub Basketball, ’28: 
Christmas Pageant, *26, *29; Student 
Council. ’29. 




GANSON, MARGARET ELIZABETH 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

“Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm.” 

Kava Club; President of Kava Club, 
’29; Kava Athletic Committee, ’28. ’29; 
Graduation Marshal, ’28 ; “R. H.”. 28 ; 
Student Council, *28 ; Basketball Team, 
’27, ’29; Captain Basketball Team, ’28; 
Swimming Team. *27, ’28, ‘29; Hockey 
Team, ’28, *29; Baseball Team, *28, *29; 
Christmas Pageant, ’28. ‘29 ; Senior 

Pageant, ’29; Exeter Dance Committee, 
’28. 




GOODWIX, MOLLIE 
Lowell. Mass. 

“She scatters enjoyment who can 
enjoy much/’ 

Cae Club: French Club. *28: Cae Ath- 
letic* Committee. *29 : Student Council. 
’21) : Hockey Team. ’28. *29 : Sub 

Basketball Team. *28: Basketball Team, 
’29 : Christmas Pageant. ‘25, ’28, *29 ; 
Prom Committee. *29. 


HATCH. DOROTHY 
Sheffield. Ala. 

“The glass of fashion, and the 
mould of form. 

The observed of all observers.” 

Kava Club: Literary Club. *28: Presi- 
dent Literary (dub. ’29: Business Man- 
ager and Treasurer of Splinters. '29 ; 
Graduation Marshal. ’28: Kava Ath- 
letic Committee. '29: Student Council, 
‘2S. ’29: Secretary and Treasurer of 
Student Council. *29 : Basketball Team. 
*29: Christmas Pageant. *28. ’29; Senior 
Pageant. ’29: Chairman Exeter Dance 
Committee. ’28 ; Exeter Dance Commit- 
tee. ’29; Executive Prom Committee. 
*29. 





HOWARD. CHARLOTTE STRAW 
Lowell. Mass. 

“The hand that follows intellect 
can achieve." 

Kava Club: Glee Club, '28. *29: French 
Club. '28: Hockey Team, '27. y 28. '29; 
Sub Basketball Team, *27. *2S ; Basket- 
ball Team, ’29: Baseball Team. '27. *28. 
’29; Splinters Literarv Board, ’29; Un- 
derhill Honor. '27: Honor Roll. *25. '26. 
’28; “Robin Hood”. ’26: Christmas 
Pageant. ’25. ‘27. *28: Senior Pageant. 
*29; Prom Committee. ‘29. 


IMBRIE, MARGARET WOODS 
Woodbury, N. J. 

“All her excellences stand in her so 
silently as if they had stolen upon 
her without her knowledge. ’’ 

Kara Club ; French Club, ’2S ; Science 
Club, ’29 ; Glee Club, ’29 ; Literary 
Club, ’29; Sub Basketball Team, ’27, 
’2S ; Swimming Team, ’28 ; Baseball 
Team, ’29; Student Council, '27, ’28; 
Secretary and Treasurer of Student 
Council, ’29 ; Splinters Literary Board, 
’29; Upderhill Honor, '28; Christmas 
Pageant, ’28, '29; Treasurer Prom Com- 
mittee, ’29. 




IMBRIE, MARY GREENWOOD 
Woodbury, X. J. 

“Great thoughts, like great deeds, 
need no trumpet.’’ 

Kava Club; French Club, ’2S ; Glee 
Club, ’29; Science (dub, ’29; Literary 
(’lub, ‘28; Sub Hockey Team, ’2S ; Sub 
Swimming Team. '28: Sub Basketball 
Team. ’29; Christinas Pageant, ’2S. ’29; 
Fnderhill Honor. ’28; Splinters Literary 
Board, ’29; Student Council, ’28; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of Student Coun- 
cil, ‘29; President of Student Council, 
29. 


KELLEY, CONSTANCE 
Lake Maliopac, N. Y. 

“Mv thoughts and I were of another 
world.” 

Cae Club; Glee Club, ’29; Cae Athletic 
Committee. ’29: Sub Swimming Team, 
’27. ’2S, ’29; Hockey Team, ‘29; Base- 
ball Team, ’29 ; Sub Basketball Team, 
29 ; Chairman of Undergraduates, ’28 ; 
“Monsieur Beaucaire’’, ’27 ; Christmas 
Pageant, ’28, ’29 ; Senior Pageant, ’29 ; 
Exeter Dance Committee, ’28, ’29 ; An- 
dover Dance Committee, ’29. 







MARVIN. MARY 
Portsmouth, X. H. 

’’And still care not a pin 
What they said, or may say.” 

Kava Club: Student Council, ’29; 
Christmas Pageant. ’28. ’29. 


MOYER. HELEN CAROLINE 
Reading. Pa. 

“A day for toil, an hour for sport, 
but for a friend is life too short.’’ 

Kava Club: French Club, ’2S : Glee 
Club. *29; Literary Club. ’29; Science 
Club. ’29; Kava Athletic Committee*. 
’29; Sub Baseball Train, ’2S ; Baseball 
Team. '29; Splinters Business Board, 
‘29; Student Council, ’28, ’29; Presi- 
dent of Student Council. Fall and 
Winter term. ’29 ; Christmas Pageant, 
*29; Senior Pageant. ’29; Chairman 
Andover Dance. ’29; Chairman Exeter 
Dance. '29; Executive Prom Committee. 
’29. 




MURPHY. GLADYS VIOLA 
Lowell, Mass. 

“He that is of a merry heart, hath 
a continual feast.” 

Kava Club; Science Club, ’29; French 
Club, ’28, ’29; Splinters Business 

Board. ’28. ’29; Student Council. ’29; 
Christmas Pageant, ’28. ’29 ; Prom Com- 
mittee, ’29. 



MURPHY, KATHRYN HERRICK 
Nashua, N. H. 

‘’Thoughtless of beauty, she was 
beauty’s self.” 

Kava Club ; President of Senior Class, 
*29; Literary Club, *29: Science Club. 
'29; Glee Club. ‘29; French Club, ’28; 
Dramatic Club, *29 ; Splinters Literary 
Hoard, ’29; Christinas Pageant, ’28, *29; 
Senior Pageant, ’29 ; Exeter Dance 
Committee, *2S ; Andover Dance Com- 
mittee, ’28; Prom Committee, ’28 ; 
Chairman Prom Committee, *29. 


PHILLIPS. CATIIRYN MACE 
Brighton. Mass. 

“Something attempted, something 
done. 

Has earned a night’s repose.” 

Kava Club; French Club, *28; Dramatic 
Club, ’28, ‘29; Literary Club. *28. *29; 
Kava Athletic Committee, *29; Baseball 
Team, ’28, *29; Basketball Team. ’28, 
'29 ; Hockey Team, *29 ; Student Coun- 
cil, *29 ; President Glee Club, *29 ; Song 
Leader, ’28, ’29; “The Rivals”. ’28; 
Christmas Pageant, ’28. ’29; Senior 

Pageant, ’29; Andover Dance Commit- 
tee, *2S ; Prom Committee, *28, *29. 




PRESCOTT. BETTY FRANCES 
Westford, Mass. 

“Nothing is impossible to a willing 
heart.” 

Kava Club ; Science Club, ’29 ; 
Christmas Pageant. ’28; Senior 
Pageant, *29 ; Prom Committee, ’29. 








SIIFTTLKWi )RTI I. SIIIULKY 
ELIZA BETH 
Amsterdam. X. V. 

“For what I will. I will, and llie’v 
an end.” 

( ae dub: Glee (dub. *2(5. ‘27. *28. *29. 
Literary (*lnb. *28. *29; Spanish (dnl). 
’29; Science (dub. *29; Sub Baseball 
Tram.. ’27; Hockey Team. ’29; Captain 
Baseball Tram. *29; Student Council. 
*28. *29; (diristmas Pageant, *2^. 29 


SARGENT. DOROTHY HAZELTOX 
Lowell. Mass. 

"When you do dance. I wish you 
A wave o’ th' sea. that you might ever do 
Nothing but that.” 

Kava (dub; Literary Club. *29; Glee 
(dnb. *29; Dramatic Club, *29; Science 
Club. *29; Splinters Business Board. 
*29 ; Kava Athletic Committee, 29 ; 
**R. IL”. *2S ; Sub Swimming Team. 
*2 ( ; Swimming Team, *28. *29; Baseball 
Team. ’2s ; Basketball Team. 28; 
Hockev Team, ’29; Christmas Pageant. 
*28. *29. 




TELLER. J A X E FRANCES 
Boise. Idaho. 

“Be silent and safe — silence never 
betrays you.” 

( *ae (dnb; President of Cae (dub. ’29, 
Literary (dub. ’29; Individual Winner 
of Field Day. *29 ; Basketball Team, *28. 
'29; Baseball Team, *2S. *29; Swimming 
Team. *28. *29; Hockey Team, *29; **R. 
II. *. ’28; Student Council. ‘28, *29; 

(diristmas Pageant, *29; Senior Pageant. 
*29. 



WILT JAMS. BARBARA LOUISE 
Danvers, Mass. 

“What one lias, one ought to use : 
and whatever he does, he should do 
with all his might/’ 

Kava Club; Literary Club, ‘28. ‘29: 
(Bee Club, ‘28 : Student Council, *29: 
Christmas Pageant. ‘28, ’29; Prom 

Committee, '29. 


WROXCY, DORIS EMILY 
Little Falls. X. Y. 

“When things were as nice as could 
possibly be, I thought *t\vas 
the Spring ; 

But alas, it was she." 

Kava Club; Dramatic Club, ‘29; Glee 
Club. ’28. ‘29; Splinters Literary 

Board, ‘28. '29; Christmas Pageant, ‘28. 
*29; Senior Pageant, *29; Exeter Dance 
Committee, *28: Andover Dance Com- 
mittee', ‘28; Prom Committee, ’29. 
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CLASS POEM 


The life we live is all we have to show 
Of our true character and inward souls. 

It shows the world our vices, mean and low, 

Yet aims toward lofty and far distant goals. 

As we are nearing life’s wide open gate, 

Necessity bids us select a way 
To follow in our lives, early and late, 

Till God doth guide us to a better day. 

The good of all fine schools is not in books, 

Nor wholly in the letters which they teach, 

But in their guidance to the land which looks 
So far ahead, and yet’s within our reach. 
Commencement means a sad, yet happy parting, 

. For no one knows wdiat life we may be starting. 

Charlotte Howard, ’ 29 . 
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A FAREWELL PRAYER 


0, Rogers Hall, we’re leaving here 
This glorious, happy fleeting year 
Memories serene and good. 

We part as only Seniors should 
With learned ways, with head erect, 

With tearful eyes, with deep regret. 

0 dear God ! shelter us from harm, 

Give us clear sight ; with steady arm, 

Guide Thou our steps where ’er we go ; 

Spare us unhappiness and woe ; 

Help us to conquer doubt and fear, 

Which grow the keener year by year ; 

And bring to us, 0 God above, 

Full happiness and perfect love. 

Mildred Damon, ’ 29 . 
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SENIOR SONG 

(Tune, “Paradise”) 


We sing farewell to you, our friends, of all these happy years, 
We’ll try to smile and laugh awhile without a sign of tears 
It’s hard we know 
We love you so ; 

But Fate has hid us part — 

So we must choose our way today, 

Let’s sing with all our hearts. 

Words by Barbara Damon, ’29. 


UNDERGRADUATE SONG TO THE SENIORS 

(Tune of “Deep Night”) 


Seniors — We’re singing goodbye to you, 
Although it makes us so very blue. 

Rogers won’t be the same next year 
Seniors, without all of you here. 

Come back and see us often 
’Cause we want you to. 

Remember you’ll he welcome 
Whenever you do. 

“Goodbye,” said so oft in the past 

Never said with such sadness — ever to last — 

Seniors we’re singing goodbye to you. 


Words by Emily Machold, ’ 30 . 
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SENIOR ELECTIONS 



Seniors Vote 


Undergraduates Vote 

Best All Around 

. . . Shirley Coburn 



Best Sport 




Best Looking 




Most Prominent 




Neatest 




Best Athlete 




Most Modest 




Most Talented 




Hardest to Rattle 



• Shirley Shuttleworth 

Most Eccentric 




Wittiest 

. . . Barbara Bryant 



Most Capable 

. . . Cathryn Phillips 



Least Appreciated 

. . . Lois Barnes 



Best’ Student 




Laziest 

. . . Mary Marvin 



Biggest Bluffer 

. . . Barbara Bryant 



Brightest 

...The Imbries 



Most Promising 

. . . Lois Barnes 



Best Dressed 

, . . Betty Barnes ........ 



Most Popular 

. . . Kathryn Murphy 



Has Done Most for School. . , 

...Helen Moyer 



Best Dancer 

...Shirley Coburn 

. (tie) 

Shirley Coburn and 
Dorothy Sargent 

Noisiest 

. . Cathryn Phillips 



Best Influence 




Class Baby 




Most Sophisticated 

. . . Dorothy Hatch 



Most Naive 




Sweetest 




Most Indifferent 

. . . Jane Teller 



Tardiest 




Most Sarcastic 




Most Attractive 

Most Reserved 


. (tie) 

Dorothy Hatch and 
Kathryn Murphy 

Best Figure 



. . Catherine Bagshaw 

Most Musical 




Best Natured 
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WILL OF THE CLASS OF 1929 


Barbara Damon ’s pep to Betty Hodskins 

Peg Ganson’s school spirit to Dot Morris 

Betty Barnes’ conscientiousness to Muriel Elzea 

Connie Kelley’s aloofness to Marion Mills 

Shirley Shuttle worth ’s hair cut to Starr Fowler 

Jane Teller’s secretiveness to Mary Harper 

Helen Moyer’s Scotch jokes to Janet MacKay 

Mary Marvin’s nonchalance to Lib D’Arcy 

Dot Hatch’s original accent to Barbara Reynolds 

Lois Barnes ’ sense of humor to Marian Grant 

Liz Fisher’s good nature to Gladys Kleeman 

Kay Phillips’ dramatic ability to Frances Johnson 

Dot Sargent’s swan dives to Amelia Jordan 

The Imbrie’s height to The Joys 

Shirley Coburn’s dancing to Catherine MacQuade 

Mary Conger’s swimming to Grace Dunlop 

Charlotte Howard’s scholarship to Sally Foster 

Doris Wroncy’s fickleness to Mary Jane Maxwell 

Bobbie Bryant’s wit to Virginia Baker 

Kay Murphy’s “special” to Mollie Boesel 

Mildred Damon’s red hair to Beverley Reynolds 

Mollie Goodwin’s voice to Priscilla Spalding 

Eleanor Chisholm’s affectations to Jessie Archer 

Liz Carver’s self-assurance to Mary Reed 

Betty Prescott’s gracefulness to Rena Estabrook 

Katherine Bagshaw’s alibis to Eleanor Harris 

Gladys Murphy’s understanding to Barbara Brooks 

Barbara Williams’ class recitations to Betty Andrew 
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PROPHECY OF THE SENIOR CLASS OF ’29 


Father Time is human, though immortal, for one day, when 
he went to call the sun down in the West, he carelessly forgot his 
book of years, and I found it lying beside the road. I desper- 
ately clutched the book and devoured the pages as quickly as I 
could. This was wrong perhaps, but I knew it contained the fu- 
ture of the class of ’29. What the pages revealed to me, I in 
turn will reveal to you. And so, my friends, imagine fifteen 
pages turned and see our class in the year of 1944. 


“James, do not expect me home to supper as I am flying to 
Boston to have a tete-a-tete with an old school chum of mine.” 

These were the words of Lois Barnes, leading society woman 
of New York and president of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
as she stepped out of her beautiful home on Long Island. Lois 
was dressed for flying in a trim leather coat and helmet, as she 
intended to pilot the plane herself. While she sauntered leisure- 
ly out to the hangar, she mused about Catherine Bagshaw whom 
she was to meet. Many thoughts raced through her mind such 
as, “I wonder if she knows anything about our class at Rogers 
Hall.” 

Flying to Boston was a short matter. Stepping into a taxi, 
Lois arrived in no time at all at an attractive apartment on 
Boylston street. She paid the fare and with growing excitement 
walked up the imposing stone steps. Stepping inside she pushed 
a button which had a neat placard beside it bearing the inscrip- 
tion “Catherine Bagshaw, M. D. — Baby Specialist.” 

In a few minutes Catherine appeared in the doorway in a 
business-like suit with, lo and behold, a pair of spectacles perched 
on her retrousse nose. 

“Hello, Lois, this is certainly a treat to see you after so 
many years. I won’t be bothered with any more patients, so I 
may have you all to myself the rest of the afternoon. ’ ’ 

After the first “oohs and aahs,” “did she reallys,” and 
“you don’t says” were over, the two classmates settled them- 
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selves comfortably for a real heart to heart talk about the good 
old days at Rogers Hall. 

“'Whom do you think I saw the other day? She was splen- 
did. I was simply spellbound the whole time I watched her.” 

“Can’t think of a soul, except Dorothy Hatch. They say 
she does stunt flying for some famous cigarette company.” 

“No, it was Catherine Phillips. I bought tickets for the 
‘Broadway Rose,’ considered one of the best shows in New York. 
Well, Kay was the Broadway Rose. She gave a marvelous per- 
formance. ’ ’ 

“Why, I think that’s too perfect for words, but listen to 
this. It seems that Millie and Barbara Damon have opened four 
dress shops in Paris and are making a huge success of the ven- 
ture. You see, Peggy Ganson, who is now married to a Buffalo 
man, visited them last summer and that’s how I happened to 
know all about it. Peg also told me of Betty Barnes, who is 
married to a cowboy out West, and loves the out-door life. She 
declares she will never come East again. Connie Kelley is vis- 
iting her, and from all accounts Connie is thinking of buying a 
ranch next to Betty. Connie has thoroughbred horses, and 
enters them in every Kentucky Derby. ’ ’ 

“Kay, have you heard from Mary Conger?” 

“Yes, I met her the other day. She married a minister, and 
she has distinguished herself by writing a book on ‘How I Love 
Nature.’ ” 

“Rogers Hall surely should be proud of Helen Moyer. You 
know she’s running for Mayor of Reading, Pennsylvania, the 
first woman to run in that conservative town. Can’t you see her 
giving demerits to the naughty citizens ? Charlotte Howard has 
dyed her hair, and, my dear, can you believe it, has become quite 
Bohemian.” 

“I know you want to hear about Kathie. She surely sur- 
prised us all. She is in Armenia now. She married a mission- 
ary, and they say she’s a marvelous help to him. All the little 
Armenian children think she is wonderful. She certainly knows 
the way to little children’s hearts.” 

“That is news, and what about Bobbie Bryant?” 
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SPLINTERS 


“I read her article in the Boston Herald. Doroth3 r Dix 
style, only hers is ‘Advice to the Lovelorn.’ Bobbie would do 
that. She is married now and has two sons in Andover.” 

“My dear, have you been following the papers about Doris 
Wroncy ? It’s her third divorce. They say she is putting Peggy 
Joyce out of the picture. Her remarks to the press aren’t very 
enlightening — all she says is ‘American Men are not my type; 
I’m going to Spain.’ ” 

“By the way, Liz Carver, who is now Mrs. Smith, brought 
in the sweetest baby with her the other day. Liz is looking aw- 
fully well and is planning a trip to the coast to see Shirley 
Coburn, who has a boarding school in Seattle. Miss Coburn’s 
Select School for Girls, imagine ! ’ ’ 

“The Imbrie twins have given a scholarship to Yale college, 
and. Mary is thinking of starting an exclusive club where only 
the most intelligent of the intelligencia can be members. ’ ’ 

“Here’s a choice bit. Mary Marvin has developed into a 
marvelous golfer. She won the State Championship and is 
playing with Horton Smith for the National Open next week. 
Mary hasn’t married but I hear she has broken a number of 
hearts. ’ ’ 

“Betty Prescott and Liz Fisher made a name for themselves 
by going into a dance marathon. They danced for several days 
without stopping. Liz is now suffering from fallen arches, and 
Betty has been in bed for a week. ’ ’ 

“How did you find that out, Lois?” 

‘ ‘ Eleanor Chisholm told me. She has just been made editor 
of the ‘ Sun, ’ and consequently gets all the news. ’ ’ 

“Jane Teller and Dot Sargent are both going over to Eu- 
rope to compete in the Olympics. Jane has set a woman’s record 
in high jumping, and Dot is famous for her beautiful dives. They 
are both invited to stay at Shirley Shuttle worth ’s villa on the 
Riviera. Shirley is living a life of leisure. I saw her name on 
an advertisement — ‘How to cure hay-fever,’ I guess she found 
the remedy helpful.” 

‘ ‘ Lois, I ’m hungry, what do you say to some afternoon tea ? 
There’s an adorable tea room just around the corner.” 
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Leaving the apartment they walked to the little tea-shop 
and stopped in front of the beautifully decorated windows. 

“What a queer name — ‘The Gladiemol. ’ Wonder what it 
means?” said Lois. Kay smiled. 

Before they had a chance to say another word, they were 
met by Mollie Goodwin, looking sweeter than a picture in a light 
green frock harmonizing perfectly with the prettily decorated 
tea-room. Mollie and Gladys Murphy have this tea room to- 
gether and are running in close competition with Alice Foote 
MacDougal. ’ ’ 

The four women — Lois, Kay, Mollie and Gladys talked on 
until the last golden rays of the setting sun came streaming into 
the room, setting everything on fire with life and color. 

The room was full of memories of Rogers Hall school days, 
its joys, and sorrows and happy hours. Soon these women will 
part again, but the memory of their classmates will never leave 
them entirely. 


Barbara Bayant, ’29. 
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COMMENCEMENT 


PROGRAM 

Sunday, June 2nd, 10.45 A. M. — Baccalaureate Sermon by Rev. 
Frank Steere Beattie. 

8.00 P. M. — Students Recital. 

Monday, June 3rd, 12.30 P. M. — Senior Luncheon. 

1.00 P. M. — Alumnae Luncheon at Vesper Country Club. 
1.30 P. M. — Class Day Exercises. 

Song contest between Cae and Kava. 

Award of Athletic Honors. 

4.00 P. M. — Commencement Masque: “Shakespeare’s Lov- 

ers in a Garden” on the campus. 

8.00 P. M. — Recital by Mrs. Barr, Mr. Heller and Mr. Niccoli. 
Tuesday, June 4th, 10.00 A. M. — Commencement Exercises. Ad- 
dress by Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, D. D., Rector of Trinity 
Church in Boston. 


SENIOR CLASS OF 1929 

Academic . — Catherine Bagshaw, Elizabeth Barnes, Eleanor Chis- 
holm, Mary Conger, Barbara Damon, Margaret Ganson, 
Dorothy Hatch, Constance Kelley, Helen Moyer, Kathryn 
Murphy, Cathryn Phillips, Elizabeth Prescott, Dorothy 
Sargent, Shirley Shuttleworth, Jane Teller, Barbara 
Williams. 

College Freparatorg . — Elizabeth Carver, Shirley Coburn, Eliza- 
beth Fisher, Mollie Goodwin, Charlotte How r ard, Margaret 
Imbrie, Mary Imbrie, Gladys Murphy. 

Collegiate . — Lois Barnes, Barbara Bryant, Doris Wroncy. 

In addition to the senior class, diplomas will be awarded to 
the following girls of the class of 1928 -who completed their pre- 
paratory course here last year and have now finished satisfac- 
torily a year of college work: Constance Irene Clough, (Smith) ; 
Ellen Elizabeth French, (Radcliffe) ; Frances MacBrayne, (Rad- 
cliffe) ; Margaret Hunt Murray, (Smith) ; Marian Elizabeth 
Secor, (Boston Univ.) ; Barbara Smythe, (Wellesley) ; Elizabeth 
Paulina White, (Wheaton) ; Beth Ramsay Hoffman. 
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STUDENTS’ RECITAL 

Where’er You Walk Handel 

Moon Reappears Purcel 

Awake Thee Now Dearest Folk Song 

Glee Club 

Prelude Torjussen 

Mary Sargent 

Waltz Gran field 

Eleanor Harris 

Majesty of the Deep (two pianos) Hamer 

Mary Burke and Mr. Heller 
Song — By the Bend of the River 

Marian Grant 

Barchetta Nevin 

Betty Wilson 

To an Old White Pine MacDowell 

Hungarian Czardas Brounhoff 

Priscilla Spalding 

Song — Sweet Phyllis 

Cathr.vn Phillips 

Love Song Nevin 

Barbara Bryant 

Sundown Hopekirk 

To Spring Grieg 

Mary Jane Maxwell 

Song — Wings 

Amelia Jordan 

Preludes Nos. I, VII, XX, XXII Chopin 

Charlotte Howard 

Prelude (two pianos) Rachmaninof (Arr. by Lange) 

Barbara Bryant and Mr. Heller 

Lotus Land Cyril Scott 

Waltz Brillante Manna Zucca 

Rena Estabrooks 

Song — Lavender Gown 

Peggy Leavenworth 

To the Rising Sun Torjussen 

Scherzo — Minuet Manney 

Mary Conger 

Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody Liszt 

Doris Wroncy 

The Gondoliers Sullivan 


' Glee Club 
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THE SENIOR LUNCHEON 

The traditonal senior luncheon will this year be as brilliant 
as always. At a long, prettily decorated table will sit the sen- 
iors, and at smaller tables, surrounding them, friends and un- 
dergraduates. The center piece of the main table will be little 
Miss Rogers, a doll. From her petticoat will extend ribbons 
leading to the plates of the seniors. At the end of each ribbon 
will be humorous rhyme, written by an undergraduate for each 
senior, also a green suede pocket-book bearing the Rogers Hall 
coat of arms, a gift from the undergraduates. 

As the dinner proceeds, the rhymes will be read aloud, the 
undergraduates will sing to each senior, and Katherine Murphy, 
senior President, will present a gift to Mrs. Craven thanking her 
for being a guide and inspiration to the school. Before leaving 
the dining room the senior and the Rogers Hall songs will be 
sung. 


CLASS DAY 

The Class Day program is to be given in the garden, around 
the sundial. Twenty-nine seniors will form a semi-circle, fac- 
ing the guests and undergraduates. It will be a solemn occasion 
for we shall be conscious that parting is near at hand. The 
solemnity will be broken by the reading of some remarkable pro- 
phecies with regard to members of the senior class, and the lega- 
cies granted in the senior will. 

The complete program includes : 

Class Prayer Mildred Damon 

Class Poem Charlotte Howard 

Class "Will Read by Katherine Murphy 

Class Prophecy Barbara Bryant 

Presentation of Shrubbery The Senior Class 

Senior Song "Written by Barbara Damon, Sung by Seniors 

Undergraduate Song Written by Emily Machold, 

Sung by Undergraduates 
Sung by the School 


Rogers Hall Song 
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MASQUE: “SHAKESPEARE’S LOVERS IN A GARDEN” 


Instead of the usual play at Commencement time, an elabo- 
rate masque, “Shakespeare’s Lovers in a Garden” will be pre- 
sented out-of-doors, in the late afternoon. The setting will be 
enhanced by the beautiful garden presented to the school as the 
farewell gift of the class of 1929. 

PROLOGUE 

Queen Elizabeth Helen Moyer 

Shakespeare Elizabeth D ’Arcy 

Lords of the Court 

Shirley Coburn, Mary Conger, Margaret Ganson 
Jane Teller, Constance Kelley, Betty Wilson 
Ladies of the Court 

Dorothy Hatch, Pricilla Dove, Starr Fowler 
Eleanor Chisholm, Dorothy Morris, Betty Terry 

Pages 

Rosemary Mehan, Mary Jane Maxwell, Marion Moore, 

Pricilla Spalding 

Episode from “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


Titania Katherine Murphy 

Oberon Barbara Damon 

Puck Barbara Reynolds 

Bottom Rena Estabroolcs 


Fairies Dance — Group — 

Mollie Goodwin, Betty Prescott, Katherine Clapp, 
Doris Wroncy 


Shubert Dance Margaret Leavenworth 

Episode from “Merchant of Venice” 

Bassanio Mildred Damon 

Potia Catherine Phillips 

Gratiano Gladys Kleeman 

Nerissa Katherine Clapp 

Salanio Marion Grant 

Scarf Dance Dorothy Sargent 

Minstrel Amelia Jordan 


MASQUE 
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Episode from “Twelfth Night” 

The Duke Lois Barnes 

Viola, masquerading as a page Catherine Bagshaw 

Valentine Olive Kimball 

Dance — ‘ ‘ Punchinello ’ ’ Barbara Reynolds 

Episode from the “Taming of the Shrew” 

Petruchio Lois Barnes 

Katherine Barbara Bm'ant 

Baptista Doris Wroncy 

The Music Master Barbara Damon 

Dance— “Naida” 

Dorothy Sargent, Margaret Leavenworth, Marjorie Willard 

Episode from “Romeo and Juliet” 

Romeo Mildred Damon 

Juliet Catherine Bagshaw 

Dance — “Pierrot and Pierrette” 

Beverly Reynolds, Mollie Boesel 

Episode from “Hamlet” 

Ophelia Catherine Phillips 

King Doris Lent 

Queen Gladys Kleeman 

Horatio Marion Grant 

Laertes Mildred Damon 

Episode from “As You Like It” 

Rosalind, masquerading as Ganynede Barbara Bryant 

Orlando Doris Wroncy 

Celia Virginia Swan 

Touchstone Katherine Clapp 

Audrey Marion Mills 

Jaques Dorothy Sargent 

Dance — “Rustic Courtship” Virginia Swan, Janet Swan 

Sextette — “Under the Greenwood Tree” 

Doris Wroncy, Charlotte Howard, Marion Grant, 
Amelia Jordan, Olive Kimball, Virginia Baker 

Epilogue : 

Queen Elizabeth 


Helen Moyer 
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THE SENIOR AWARDS AND UNDERHILL HONORS 

Announcement of the Underhill Honors and of the Athletic 
Awards had not been made at the time Splinters went to print. 
The names of those receiving these honors will be printed in an 
Alumnae Bulletin to be issued immediately after Commencement. 
An account of the Alumnae luncheon and the subsequent busi- 
ness meeting will he included in this bulletin. 







KAY A 



CAE 
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INTERESTING EVENTS 

So many interesting events have taken place this term 
that it is impossible to allot the deserved space to each individ- 
ual occurrence. It is not through lack of appreciation of the 
speakers who have entertained us, but because the seniors, the 
Cae and Kava contests, the student plays and recitals are, in 
school life, of greater interest than all else that we give the latter 
precedence. 

After certain members of the faculty had given instructive 
talks on the value one may deprive from the study of their par- 
ticular subjects, Herbert L. Picke, of the New York Tutoring 
School, lectured, on April sixth, on the “Natural Method of 
Training the Memory.” During the morning exercises of the 
following week, this subject was further discussed by Mrs. 
Craven who formulated a definite “How to Study” program. 

Matters outside of school have not been neglected at Rogers 
Hall. On April seventh, Miss Harriet Whittier spoke on “In- 
ternationalism;” on May fifth, Mrs. Mildred Mahoney com- 
pleted a series of lectures on “Americanization Work;” and on 
April twenty-first, Miss Louise Brown told of the interesting 
summer school at Bryn Mawr, held for industrial workers. 

Mr. Joy, pastor of All Souls Church, spoke at vespers on 
April fourteenth and May twelfth. Because he always gives an 
individual point of view on his subject and has a sympathetic 
understanding of girls, he always is a source of inspiration to us. 

As usual, on the last Sunday of each month, Mr. Heller and 
Mr. Niccoli have given a delightful program. On April twen- 
tieth, Mr. Leon Pearson read very delightfully, poems of Carl 
Sandburg, Robert Frost, and Edgar Lee Masters. During the 
term, groups of girls have attended smyphony concerts, the 
theatre, and musicales. Evenings, after dinner, students of the 
music department have graciously entertained us with piano and 
voice selections. On April thirteenth, Baroness Gubanov D ’Evers, 
a friend of Mrs. Craven, gave a charming entertainment singing 
French and Russian songs. 
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Week-ends and outings must be mentioned also, for during 
this spring term, many girls have been guests at various proms 
and parties. On April twenty-seventh the combined musical 
clubs of Andover held for us their annual return dance. The 
undergraduates took an interesting trip to Salem and Marble- 
head, where among other places of historical importance they 
visited the House of Seven Gables. 


SHIRLEY SHUTTLEWORTH’S THEATRE PARTY 

On Friday evening, May third, the Seniors arranged them- 
selves comfortably in the bus that was to take them to Shirley 
Shuttleworth ’s much discussed combination dinner and theatre 
party, given for her class. Could anything be more thrilling? 
Bright colored evening wraps covered charming gowns, ranging 
in style from demure tulle to beaded sophistication. 

Arriving at the Copley Plaza, we filed from the bus into the 
lobby, where the entrance of so many fluttering girls caused 
mild surprise. In the main dining room, we found awaiting us a 
long, beautifully decorated table. Tiny place cards beckoned 
each girl to her place, and in no time we were being served de- 
lectable food. From another room, strains of soft music drifted 
to us. The banquet was too soon over. On leaving, we each took 
as a keepsake a tiny handful of the lovely flowers which deco- 
rated the table, glancing back to say goodbye to our most memo- 
rable Senior dinner. 

Witnessing a performance of “Good Boy” was a pleasing 
aftermath. We found ourselves in gales of laughter from the 
beginning to the final curtain. The fast moving scenery, the 
pretty costumes, and the “catchy” music made the musical 
comedy most attractive. It was with regret that we found our 
evening at an end. 

It was futile for us to try to thank Shirley individually for 
our happy evening, and so while returning in the bus, we saner 
our gratitude. Needless to say, we shall always remember Shir- 
ley’s Senior dinner and theatre party in Boston. 


D. W. 
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FOUNDER’S DAY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 

The birthday date for the animal celebration of the found- 
ing of Rogers Hall is May seventh, but this year, owing to bad 
weather, we were forced to postpone our traditional exercises 
until the eighth. 

Before the customary track meet, we all gathered in the 
school-room to hear Mrs. Craven give a biographical account of 
Miss Rogers, founder of the school, and Miss Julia Stevens re- 
late anecdotes gleaned from her acquaintance with our bene- 
factor. 

Mrs. Craven described the abnormally isolated child life of 
Miss Rogers, which probably accounted for her inability to fully 
understand the fun-loving spirit of girls despite her earnest de- 
sire to increase their pleasure and to better their education. 
Miss Emily Rogers first conceived the idea of founding a school 
for young women, Mrs. Craven continued, but she planned that 
the school should be founded after the two sisters died. Not 
long after Miss Emily’s death, circumstances forced Miss Eliza- 
abeth’s hand because Mrs. Underhill started another school in 
Lowell. Miss Rogers asked Mrs. Underhill to combine with her 
as principal of Rogers Hall and it was not long before the Rogers 
mansion had become a school building and Miss Elizabeth was 
living in what is now the House. We owe deep appreciation to 
the little old lady who, during her lifetime, sacrificed her home 
and fortune in order to give to those first students and to us, 
Rogers Hall SchooL 

Miss Stevens, who attended Rogers Hall during its early 
days and knew Miss Rogers personally, told us of several amus- 
ing incidents which occurred while she was there. 

After the speakers had finished, we felt a renewed sympathy 
and appreciation for Miss Rogers, who made possible for us, so 
many happy, worth while hours. V. S. 


FOUNDER’S DAY ON THE FIELD 
Early risers at Rogers Hall, awakening Wednesday, May 
eighth, to find the sun shining brightly, felt somewhat compen- 
sated for the keen disappointment all had experienced when 
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“Pounder’s Day” had to be postponed because of unfavorable 
weather conditions. However, crisp, cool air and a practically 
cloudless sky made this a perfect day for a track meet. After 
brief exercises held in the school room the guests retired to the 
athletic field to witness the competitive activities between the 
rival clubs, Cae and Kava, The events offered a variety of en- 
tertainment and the enthusiasm lasted through the entire con- 
test. 

When, ravenously hungry the spectators and those w T ho had 
taken part in the meet returned to the Hall, they found awaiting 
them lobster salad, chicken sandwiches, hot rolls, coffee, and ice 
cream with fresh strawberries. The delicious food and the op- 
portunity to renew past acquaintances made the luncheon hour 
one of the most delightful of the day. Only the thoughts of the 
awards to be given out and the Alumnae vs. School baseball game 
scheduled for the afternoon prevented the participants from lin- 
gering indefinitely at the tables. L. B. 


FIELD DAY, MAY EIGHTH 


Record of Those Who Placed in the Events 


1. 

Fifty Yard Dash 



Kava 

Cne 






3 

6 


1st Teller 

Cae 

7:1 

5 




2nd Hodskins 

Kava 

7 :1 y 2 

o 




3rd Harper 

Cae 


1 



2. 

Shot Put 




6 

3 


1st Ganson 

Kava 

31 :6 

5 




2nd Shuttleworth 

Cae 

20 :8V 2 

3 




3rd Estabrooks 

Kava 

27 :9y 2 

1 



3. 

Sack Race 




1 

8 


1st McQuade 

Cae 

In :4 

5 




2nd Clapp 

Cae 

17 :iy 2 

3 




3rd Sargeant 

Kava 


1 



4. 

Running High Jump 




6 

3 


1st Damon, M. 

Kava 

4:1 

5 




2nd Qua 

Cae 

4 

3 




3rd D’Arcy 

Kava 

3:11 

1 



5. 

Basketball Throw 




6 

3 


1st Coburn 

Kava 

71 :3 

o 




2nd Foster 

Cae 

67 

3 




3rd Estabrooks 

Kava 

62 

1 



6. 

Relay Race 




0 

5 


1st Teller 



5 




2nd Archer 



n 




3rd Maxwell 



5 




4th Harper 



5 
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7. 

Running Broad Jump 





1 

8 


1st Archer 

Cae 


14:1 

5 




2nd Teller 

Cae 


13 :10 

3 




3rd Hodskins 

Kava 


13:6 

1 



S. 

Three-Legged Race 





6 

O 

o 


Foster 

V. Swan 

Cae 


8 

5 




Damon 

Damon 

Kava 


8 1-5 

3 




Harper 

Barb. Reynolds 

Cae 


8 2-5 

1 



9. 

Baseball Throw 





6 

3 


1st Estabrooks 

Kava 



5 




2nd Foster 

Cae 



3 




3rd Coburn 

Kava 



1 



10. 

Hop, Step and Jump 





8 

1 


1st Ganson 

Kava 


28 

5 




2nd Hodskins 

Kava 


28 

3 




3rd Archer 

Cae 


27:8 

1 



11. 

Javelin Throw 





1 

8 


1st Shuttleworth 

Cae 


53 :3 

5 




2nd Kelley 

Cae 


52:5 

3 




3rd Lent 

Kava 


46:1 

1 



12. 

Obstacle Race 





4 

5 


1st Willson 

Cae 


1:52 

5 




2nd Bagshaw, E. 

Kava 


1 :52 2-5 

3 




3rd Phillips 

Kava 


2 :S 7-8 

1 



Result — Cae 


Kava 
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Winners — 








1st Place — Teller, Jane, Cae, with 13 points and also winner of 
the Cup, President of Cae Club. 

2nd Place — Foster, Sally, Cae, 11 points. 

Archer, Jessie, Cae, 11 points. 

3rd Place — Ganson, Margaret, Kava, 10 points. 

President of Kava Club. 


BASEBALL GAME 


Alumnae vs. School Team of Rogers Hall 


School 


Alumnae 

Shuttleworth 

Catcher 

Mercer 

Foster 

Pitcher 

Audette 

Bev. Reynolds 

1st 

Swan, J. 

Conger 

2nd 

Prichard 

Howard 

3rd 

Swan, V. 

Barb. Reynolds 

Shortstop 

White 

Imbrie, Mary 

L. F. 

Clapp 

Bryant 

C. F. 

Horton 

Estabrooks 

R. F. 

Moyer 


CAE vs. KAVA BASEBALL GAME 

On May tenth, just two clays after Cae had met Kava in the 
Field Day events, the Kava lion’s roar and the growl of the Cae 
Club bear were again heard in rivalry, spurring their respective 
teams on to victory in the annual baseball game. At three 
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o’clock, girls clad in the gay blue and orange, and the maroon 
and white uniforms took their places ; Cae in the field and Kava 
at bat. 3 to 5 the score stood at the end of the first inning; 
later the points were tied; then Cae took the bat. Kava’s 
spirits rose when Mary Conger made a home-run. But Cae was 
bound to win, and the game ended at the close of the fifth in- 
ning with her score of 16 against Kava’s 10. 

Listed below are the names of the members of the club 


teams : 



CAE 


KAVA 

S. Shuttleworth (Capt.)... 

. . . C 

M. Conger 

G. Kleeman 

. . .P 


B. Bryant 

. . . 1-base . . . 

M. Ganson 

J. Teller 

. . . 2-base. . . 

D. Sargent 

C. Kelly 

. . . 3-base . . . 

C. Howard 

M. L. Mercer 

. . .S.S 

. . .C. Phillips (capt.) 

Beverley Reynolds 

. . R.F 

Margaret Imbrie 

J. Archer 

. . . L.F 

H. Mover 

B. Wilson 

. . C.F 

B. Damon 

Subs. 


Subs. 

P. Spaulding 



M. J. Maxwell 


M. Damon 

M. I. 


“KAY” MURPHY’S TEA FOR THE SENIORS 

One of the gayest events in which the Seniors have partici- 
pated, was the tea given by their president, Katherine Murphy, 
at the Nashua Country Club, on Saturday, May eleventh. After 
a pleasant half-hour drive, the guests arrived at the charming 
club nestled in the New Hampshire hills. Far from thoughts 
of classes, the girls idled away a delightful hour chatting pleas- 
antly and dancing to excellent music furnished by a small or- 
chestra. A dainty tea was then served in the cheerfully deco- 
rated sun-room, shortly after which the approach of evening 
made it necessary to return to school. The guests departed 
feeling, more than ever, that it is fun to be a senior. 


L. B. 
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FRENCH PLAY 

Friday evening, May eleventh, nine students in the French 
Department presented, in French, Moliere’s farce, “Le Medecin 
Malgre Lui. ’ ’ 

The play, first performed at Paris in 1666, at the famous 
Palais-Royal, and still seen frequently at the Comedie Fran- 
caise, is full of humor. Martine continually scolds and nags her 
worthless husband — the woodcutter, Sganarelle, who, being en- 
raged, beats her. Martine vows revenge. Upon meeting two 
gentlemen who are looking for a doctor, Martine says her hus- 
band excels as a physician, but must be forced to practice. She 
suggests that if the men beat him enough he will agree to pre- 
scribe for the dumb girl they wish their physician to cure. 

Lucinde, in love with Leandre, refuses to speak because her 
father has insisted that she marry a wealthy country gentleman, 
distasteful to her. A series of humorous events follow as Sgan- 
arelle pretends to treat Lucinde in order to avoid a beating. 

Impressed by Sganarelle ’s assumed professional knowledge, 
Lucinde ’s father gives him money and invites him to continue 
the treatment. Later Leandre bribes Sganarelle to help him 
elope with Lucinde. Because the lovers run off, the angry 
father is about to hang Sganarelle, to the distress of his wife, 
when it is suddenly discovered that Leandre has inherited an 
enormous fortune. This, of course, satisfies everyone. 

Madame Colette deDuras directed the following cast : 


Sganarelle Olive Kimball 

Martine Marian Grant 

M. Robert Mary Conger 

Valire Elizabeth Hodskins 

Lucas Martha Bray 

Lucinde Catherine Phillips 

Gironte Elizabeth D’Arcy 

Leandre Mildred Damon 


After the play the following girls danced a minuet: Mary 
Conger, Priscilla Spalding, Emily Machold, Betty Hodskins, 
Elizabeth D’Arcy, Peggy Leavenworth, Marian Grant, Cathryn 
Phillips. 
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BRIDGE-TEA 

On Saturday afternoon, May twenty-fifth, the long drawing 
room of the Vesper Country Club, situated on King’s Island, 
rang with the chattering voices of the gaily frocked girls who 
surrounded eight card tables. This was the never-to-be-forgotten 
bridge-tea given for the Seniors by two members of the class, 
Shirley Coburn and Elizabeth Carver. Although the girls who 
were soon to be parted found much about which to talk and an 
excellent victrola lured them to dance between deals, the game 
progressed until tea-time after which, first, second, third and low 
prizes were awarded. L. B. 


PROM WEEK 

Senior Prom, the most important social event of the year at 
Rogers Hall, took place Saturday, May eighteenth. 

Each undergraduate was permitted to invite one guest, each 
senior to invite three. Many boys from Andover and Exeter 
and from nearby colleges were present. 

From three-thirty to five-thirty, there was a tea dance held 
in the dining room. The sun shining through the long French 
windows and the bouquets of spring flowers made the room most 
attractive. The multi-colored frocks of the girls contrasting 
with the sombre dress of the guests formed ever-changing pat- 
terns. It was like looking into a giant kaleidoscope. 

From seven to twelve in the evening was the formal dance in 
the gymnasium. Days before, the girls had been making flow- 
ers and dreaming of dancing in this place transformed into a 
picturesque Japanese garden. From a roof of cherry blossoms 
twinkled tiny, gay lanterns. Arbors and benches were set 
among shrubs and blossoming trees. 

Later, each girl escorted her guest to the swimming pool, 
where tables, holding dainty refreshments, were set around a 
miniature lily pond. 

Too soon, the warning clock struck twelve, and all the happy 
Cinderellas bid their guests adieu until Sunday morning after 
church, when the guests escorted their hostesses back to the school. 
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Many guests remained for the tea in the afternoon. The sen- 
iors served in Noreross House, while the undergraduates en- 
tertained in the Hall. 

The committees responsible for the success of the week-end 
events are : 

Executive Committee. — Kathryn Murphy (Chairman), Marga- 
ret Imbrie (Treasurer), Dorothy Hatch, Mary Conger, 
Helen Moyer, Barbara Bryant, Betty Barnes. 

Evening Dance. — Dorothy Hatch (Chairman), Elizabeth Carver, 
Doris Wroncy, Mildred Damon. 

Tea Dance. — Barbara Bryant (Chairman), Margaret Ganson, 
Barbara Damon, Constance Kelley. 

Decorations. — Helen Moyer (Chairman), Cathryn Phillips, 
Eleanor Chisholm, Charlotte Howard. 

Sunday Tea. — Mary Conger (Chairman), Shirley Coburn, 
Gladys Murphy, Barbara Williams. 

Programs and Invitations. — Betty Barnes (Chairman), Betty 
Prescott, Mary Imbrie, Mollie Goodwin. 

Undergraduate Ushers for Prom. — Olive Kimball, Mary Louise 
Mercer, Dorothy Morris, Betty Hodskins, Gladys Kleeman, 
Doris Lent, Betty Terry. 






ALUMNAE DEPARTMENT 


March 16th, Alice McEvoy Goodwin, TO, was married to 
Mr. Ralph B. Campbell in Carrizozo, New Mexico. Mr. Camp- 
bell is a ranch owner of Alamogordo, New Mexico. Alice is 
principal of the New Mexico School for the Blind atAlamogordo 
where she has taught since she was graduated from Boston Uni- 
versity. 

February 9th, Edwena Munro, ’21, announced her engage- 
ment to George Inness Ellsworth of New York. Mr. Ellsworth 
is a graduate of Leland Stanford University. 

April 8th, Maroe Pratt, ’22, announced her engagement at 
a Bridge Tea at her home to Dr. Linwood Henry Farrington 
of Chelmsford. Dr. Farrington was graduated from Harvard 
Dental School in 1927 and is in practice with his father in 
Lowell. Maroe is making plans for an early fall wedding. 

In April, Helen O’Connor announced her engagement to 
Theodore Alder Reed of Syracuse, New York. 
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May 6th, Margaret Evans, ’26, announced her engagement 
to John Edward Foust of Struthers, Indiana. 

May 8th, Mary Sponable, ’25, announced her engagement 
to August Smingler III of Germantown, Pennsylvania. Mary 
plans to be married the last of June. 

April 3rd, a son, Robert Strowan, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
William D. Bickham (Cora Robertson, ’16) in Phillipse Manor, 
North Tarry town, New York. 

April 8th, twin daughters, Alice Otis and Elizabeth, were 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Irving E. Jennings (Ellen Cloutman, ’22') 
in Winchester, Massachusetts. 

Harriet Cushman, ’24, is living this winter at 922 Kenyon 
Avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey. “I am here with one of my 
B. S. P. E. friends who is a physiotherapist. We have joined 
the Y. W. C. A. and two evenings a week go to the gym classes. 
In the spring we start track and baseball and then I shall be 
right in my glory ! ” 

Adrienne Louis, ’25, has been elected by her class, Business 
Manager of the Yassar Year Book. Adrienne is doing inde- 
pendent mathematics work this year in completing her major 
for graduation. 

Sarah Pearson, ’27, has been elected Circulation Manager 
of the Smith College Monthly for her senior year at Smith. 

Katherine Wilson, ’18, won fresh praise for herself by the 
way she played her part in her new play in New York during 
the winter. 

This spring in Cleveland, Dorothy Ellingwood McLane, ’04, 
attended the meetings of the Association of Camp Directors. 
She saw Betty James Sloan a number of times while in the city. 

Miss Parsons cabled her greetings from Penzance, England, 
for Field Day. Her latest letters were written from Paris. 
Miss Parsons has staged a little Rogers Hall Reunion of her own 
recently for she has seen Annie Dewey Mann and Elizabeth, 
Isabel Nesmith, Tracy L ’Engle and Miss Helen Pease. “I was 
so surprised when I came upstairs last night to meet Tracy. 
She is enjoying a vacation in France after her work in con- 
nection with the new edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Brittanica. ’ 
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The other day we took a trip to the battlefields together with 
Miss Pease and her sister. In Belleau Wood we saw the ground 
carpeted with anemones, just like our own New England va- 
riety, in spite of the chilly weather we have had. It was a won- 
derful day and a most impressive trip. I realized as I never did 
before in spite of all my reading how near Paris the war was 
fought. Give my love to all the old girls who return for Field 
Day and Reunion and tell them that I hope to have a Rogers 
Hall party after I come home.” 

On account of the rain the night before, Field Day had to be 
put off for a day. By noon on the seventh, however, the skies 
cleared so that a number of the Alumnae drove out to school. 
Unfortunately but few of them were able to return for the sports 
on Wednesday. The following girls came back: Mary Dewej r 
Smith and Julia Stevens, ’97 ; Mabel Hall, Nellie Pickering 
Trull, Brenda Pettingell, Edith Richards Martin and Anne; 
Dorothy Ellingwmod McLane, ’04, with Patty and Ellingwood ; 
Marjorie Wadleigli Proctor, ’ll, with Carol and Marjorie Ann ; 
Lydia Langdon Hockmeyer, ’13, with Clive, Vincent and Lang- 
don ; Carol Heath Mo wry and Faith ; Marcia Bartlett Denault, 
and Louise Jennison, ’16; Louise Grover Pihl with Hadley and 
Caroline, and Anne Keith Uhlenhaus, ’18, Marjorie Coulthurst 
Smith and Hazelle Peterson Silk, T9, and Nelson, Jr. ; Virginia 
Jennison Hayden with her three children; Margaret Smith, ’22; 
Aline Phelan, ’23 ; Dorothy Marden, Minnie Perry, Martha Shep- 
pard White; Helen Shannon and Ardis Williams, ’24; Lillian 
Andrew Barraclough, Mildred Horton ; Priscilla Fox, ’25 ; Caro- 
line Bourne, Nancy Hawley, Katharine Prichard, ’26 ; Fayetta 
Audette, ’27 ; Beth Hoffman, Esther Wyman, ’28; Barbara Bark- 
er Bliss. 

In the afternoon we found seven self-sacrificing Alumnae 
who were willing to play baseball and Mary Louise Mercer, 
daughter of Mary Whitner, with one of the Seniors completed 
our team. We feel very proud of our side for the Varsity team 
of the school defeated them by only one run. 

June 1st, Helen O’Connor wdll be married to Mr. Frederic 
Alder Reed in Manchester, New Hampshire. 
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June 11th, Emily Eeed, ’27, will be married to Mr. Philip 
Van Devanter in Rochester, New York. Margaret Shepard, ’26, 
and Mildred Thomas, ’27, are to be in the wedding party. 

June 15th, Mary Benger, ’27, will be married to Mr. Prescott 
Rowe Drowne in the Church of the Messiah, Auburndale, Massa- 
chusetts. Virginia Bishop, ’27, and Lucille Marks, ’27, will be 
bridesmaids. 

Virginia Pardee in May announced her engagement to 
j . Edward M. Krech of Ridgewood, New Jersey. Mr. Krech 
accepted a position with the Truscan Steel Co. at Youngstown, 
Ohio, following his graduation from Cornell in February. 

Betty MacBrayne has announced her engagement to Arthur 
R. Keith of New Bedford. Mr. Keith is a graduate of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology of the class of ’28. He holds a 
position with the New England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. Betty will be graduated from The Wheelock Kinder- 
garten Training School this June. 

The girls who will graduate from college this June are 
Adrienne Louis from Vassar; Carol Martin and Augusta Stanton 
from Wellesley; Helen Melchers from the University of 
Michigan; Alice Salford from Connecticut; Helen Underhill 
from Lake Erie College; Elizabeth Warren from Smith; 
Madeline Fox, ’24, from Simmons. 

Mariam Lins, ’26, Helen McLain, ’26, and Frances 
Carmichael will be graduated from the Wheelock Kindergarten 
Training School this June. 

Dorothy Mignault, ’27, will be graduated from Sullins, a 
Junior College, in the Fine Arts Course. 
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Flowers for all occasions 


JOHN J. MOLONEY 

. Florist 


Telephone 1181 


20 Prescott Street 
Lowell, Mass. 


COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 

9 


Jackson Street 


Lowell, Massachusetts 
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Robertson s Gift Shop 

“A GIFT FOR EVERY NEED 


One of the most attractive Gift Shops any- 
where to be found. 

Glassware, Bookends, Candlesticks, Lamps, in 
fact, everything in the Gift Shop line. 

The Robertson Co. 

82 Prescott St. 

Complete Home Furnishers 
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Appleton National Bank 

174 CENTRAL STREET 


Commercial Banking Safe Deposit Vaults 

Capital $300,000 
Surplus and Profits $330,000 
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EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 


F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists” 

79 Merrimack St. Lowell, Mass. 19 John St. 



Kodaks 
Developing 
Printing 
Greeting Cards 


Compliments 


DONALDSON'S 
Camera and Art 
Shop 


“On the Sunny Side 
of Merrimack St." 


HARPER METHOD SHOP 

JANE A. ALEXANDER 
Harper Graduate 

MARCELING PERMANENT WAVING 

WATER WAVING SCALP TREATMENT 

802 SUN BUILDING 
Phone 4945 
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PRINCE’S 

108 Merrimack St. 55 Middle St. 
Headquarters for 

Stationery, Fountain Pens, 
School Supplies 

VISIT OUR GIFT SHOP 


Our success is built on the 
hundreds of satisfied cus- 
tomers we are serving. We 
just know we can please 
vou. 

y 

Just Phone 2414 

BAY STATE 
DYE HOUSE 

40 PRESCOTT ST. 


M. STEINERT & SONS COMPANY 


STEINWAY 

STEINERT 


PIANOS 


JEWETT 

WOODBURY 


RADIO SETS 


VICTROLAS 


DUO-ARTS 


130 MERRIMACK STREET 


LOWELL, MASS. 


L. C. PANTON & SON 


Painting Contractors 

WALL PAPER. PAINTS AND MOULDINGS 


191 East Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 


Tel. 6915 
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W. J. HOARE 

Sea Food of All Kinds 
in its Season 

Fresh Fish, Oysters, 

Clams, Lobsters, Etc. 

Tel. 863 461 Lawrence St. 

—OUR FISH MAN— 

DEPOT TAXICAB CO. 

THORNDIKE STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. 

TELEPHONE 32 

Lowest Rates 

Ride with a Responsible Company 

R. W. MARKHAM. MANAGER 

“EDDIES” 

Cigars - Sodas - Candy - Groceries and Magazines 

E. A. and A. A. DESLANDES, Props. 

309 ROGERS STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. Telephone 159LR 

For Novelties 

in Footwear 

SEE 

The Sample Shoe Store 

MR. SWARTZ 

24 Prescott Street 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

DAMON, INC. 

Barlow’s Market 

Dealers in 

MEAT. GROCERIES 

AND PROVISIONS 

25 John Street 

Wholesale & Retail 
Dealer in 

MILK and CREAM 

Guy H. Richardson 

1638 BRIDGE STREET 
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HOBSON & LAWLER CO. 

PLUMBING and HEATING 
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T oilet Articles and Perfumery 

The largest and most complete line in New England 

CONFECTIONERY 

Selected for its Superior Quality from the best specialty manufacturers 

in each line 

PRICE LIST SENT ON APPLICATION 

S. S. PIERCE CO. BOSTON and BROOKLINE 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 


FOR INFORMATION 

REGARDING SPECIAL COACHES OR CARS, 
CALL 3220 OR 3221 
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JAMES WHITTET 

CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 

19 PLEASANT STREET 


THE DILLON DYE WORKS 

FANCY DYERS 
and CLEANSERS 

TEL. 1788 

5 E. Merrimack Street 


Social 

Stationery 

With Your Monogram 
or Address 

Dance Orders Invitations 

Latest Styles 
Moderate Prices 

May we Mend you a Mample? 



57-61 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

T. A. WHELAN 

LOWELL’S 

LEADING GROCER 
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“TO SPECIALIZE IS TO SUCCEED ” 

WE SPECIALIZE IN ALL BRANCHES OF THE HAIRDRESSING 
PROFESSION AND GUARANTEE 
SERVICE and SATISFACTION 

THE McKEON SHOPPE 

TELEPHONE 1387 209-210 SUN BUILDING 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

C. B. COBURN CO. 

Established 1837 

63 MARKET ST., LOWELL 
88 MAIN ST., NASHUA, N.H. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 

Established 1815 


WORKS AT 

DIGHTON, MASS. 
BELLE, WEST VA. 


President 

WM, H. HAYWARD 


Treasurer 

EDW. M. JOHNSON 


Vice President 
JOS. A. BRYANT 
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We cannot make all the underwear , 
we therefore make the best 


For that chic and trim figure 
of the school girl nothing assists 
more than UftCoyermaid %ayon 
Underwear , made in all models 
and colors, of the highest grade 
and finest workmanship 


MADE ONLY BY . . 

WALTER W. MOYER 

EPHRATA, PA. 


SINCE 1901 

NEW YORK OFFICE 
93 Worth Street 
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Phone 4381 

Wright & Ditson 

FREDERICK E. MORRIS, D.M.D. 

Athletic Equipment, Clothing and 
Shoes, for all sports in which 
girls are interested. 

DENTIST 

Tennis — Field Hockey — Golf — Lacrosse 
Archery — Volley Ball — Basket Ball 
Swimming — Skating — Hiking 

Old City Hall Bldg. 

Girls’ School, and Camp Dept, on 
our Second Floor 

226 Merrimack St. Lowell, Mass. 

Send for Catalogue 


344 Washington St • Boston 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

Yellow Cab 

B. F. Keith’s 

Company 

Theatre 

Telephone 7600 
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UNION 

NATIONAL BANK 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Capital $350,000 

Surplus and Profits 850,000 

$ 1 , 200,000 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


OFFICERS 


ARTHUR G. POLLARD, Chairman of the Board 

JOHN F. SAWYER, President 

WALTER L. PARKER, Vice President 
IVAN O. SMALL, Cashier 

ALBERT A. LUDWIG, Assistant Cashier 

PAUL H. HARTFORD, Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

FRANK S. BEAN, Merchant 
AUSTIN K. CHADWICK, 

President Lowell Five Cents Savings Bank 
FREDERIC C. CHURCH, Insurance 
FRANK HANCHETT, Lowell, Mass. 

FREDERICK P. MARBLE, Attorney at Law 
GEORGE C. McINTYRE, Manufacturer 
ALLAN D. PARKER, Manufacturer 
WALTER L. PARKER, Manufacturer 
ARTHUR G. POLLARD, Merchant 
HARRY G. POLLARD, Merchant 
JOHN F. SAWYER 

C. BROOKS STEVENS, Manufacturer 
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COMPLIMENTS OF 
A FRIEND 


COMPLIMENTS 


“Your Education Is Not Complete 
’ Till You Know What Gives Good Heat ” 

JEDDO-LEHIGH COAL 

IT HEATS YOUR SCHOOL 

E. A. WILSON CO. 


youth chooses BaCHRACH . . . 


ON PREP AND COLLEGE CAMPUSES 
WHERE VERVE AND IMAGINATION 
PREVAIL STUDENTS CHOOSE 
PORTRAITS MADE BY 


Harljrarij 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF DISTINCTION 


Appleton National Bank Building 647 Boylston Street 

LOWELL BOSTON 
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PRINCE-COTTER CO. 

Designers and Makers of Fine Jewelry 
104 Merrimack St., - Lowell, Mass. 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH 

PRINCE -COTTER’S FINE STORE 


Diamonds 

Watches 

Pearls 

Decorated China 
Electric Lamps 
Pottery 
Ushers’ Gifts 


OUR SELECTIONS INCLUDE: 


Platinum Jewelry 
Gold Jewelry 
Gold Band Glassware 
Favors 

Ivory Ornaments 
Imported Novelties 
Bridesmaids’ Gifts 


Sterling Silver 
Silver Plated Ware 
Leather Goods 
Clocks 
Book Ends 
Club Rings 
Prize Trophies 


Visit Our Gift Department 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS 
MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 















